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meetings of the Liberal Summer School that there was need 

for fresh investigation of the economic and social problems 
by which the nation is now faced, and for the formulation of 
a policy to deal with them, starting from the Liberal standpoint 
and aiming at the application of Liberal ideas. With these objects 
in view, the Summer School Committee, which was fortunate in 
securing the active co-operation of Mr. Lloyd George, took the 
initiative in getting together the men and women who have col- 
laborated in this Inquiry. These include not only some of the 
leading members of the Liberal Party, but also business men, 
trade unionists and others, some of whom have no formal connec- 
tion with it. The material of this Report has been prepared by 
_ special Committees dealing with various divisions of the wide 
- field which has been under investigation, while a large number of 
persons qualified by their experience to speak with authority have 
given evidence, supplied information, written reports on British 
or foreign conditions, and assisted with advice and counsel. 

For the final form in which the Report appears the Executive 
Committee is alone responsible. It will not be expected, when a 
Report such as this is presented, that every member of the Com- 
_ mittee from which it emanates will concur in every detailed recom- 
mendation or consider himself bound by every phrase. Nor can 
our conclusions and recommendations be more than suggestions, 
offered for the consideration of the Liberal Party as a whole by 
the methods of its established procedure. But on the broad 
policy and the general proposals we are unanimous, and we trust 
that the measures we suggest, as the outcome of long considera- 
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tion, may in substance meet with the acceptance of the Party, and 
through it, in due course, of the electorate. 

The problems of British industry are so many and their rami- 
fications so wide that we have been bound to set strict limits to 
the field of our investigation. We have not forgotten that the 
temperance question and the standard of national education have 
a close bearing upon industry; that the structure of our system 
of local government touches industrial questions at many points; 
that the issue between Free Trade and Protection is of funda- 
mental importance. If we make little reference to these matters, 
it is because their problems are special, the considerations that 
arise are many, and any adequate examination of them would 
stretch too far the length of this Report. 

On all the subjects which we have included within our scope 
we have tried to offer specific recommendations. Not all of them 
relate to action by the State. Our proposals would have been 
incomplete if we had limited ourselves to those that would fall 
definitely within the political sphere as usually understood. 
Although the greater part will be found to demand legislation or 
administrative action from Parliament or the Government of the 
day, there are many which depend for their adoption upon the 
approval and the action of those who are themselves engaged 
in industry. 

The problems are urgent. The solutions cannot be easy or 
simple. To find the solutions and to apply them must be the 
principal object of the politics of our time.” 


The Executive Committee desire to express their warm 
appreciation of the work done by the members of the special 
committees who, though taking no general responsibility for the 
recommendations of this report, provided the drafts and memo- 
randa on which it is based. 
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They are also grateful for the invaluable assistance of all 
those who gave evidence, supplied criticisms, or in other ways 
assisted in carrying out the investigation. 

The very warm thanks of the Committee are also due to 
Mr. Eagar and the members of the staff for their efficient, loyal, 
and untiring collaboration, without which this report could not 
possibly have been completed. 

Finally they wish to record their sense of the profound loss 
which not only this investigation but the cause of Liberalism 
generally has suffered in the early death of Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman. The members of the Committee mourn a vigorous, 
inspiring, and loyal colleague and friend. 
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) INTRODUCTION 


in the State, through the efforts of the Liberals of the 

past, in order that the people may have the means of 
remedying grievances, of creating the conditions that are necessary 
for their welfare, of securing that no member of the community 
shall be denied the opportunity to live a full and free life. The 
task of the Liberals of the present is to frame, and to carry, 
such measures as will bring us nearer to that goal—still so 
distant—and so enable democracy to fulfil its essential purpose. 


D EMOCRACY has been established as the ruling principle 


1. DEFECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


The grievances of to-day are mainly economic. No impartial 
man would contend that our industrial system has yet attained 
an adequate standard either of justice or of efficiency. In its 
progress it has reached a point where it provides, it is true, a fair 
level of comfort for a large proportion of our population, but it 
still allows a mass of great poverty at the one end, at the other an 
ostentatious luxury which is bitterly, and rightly, resented. For 
several years a million of our working people have been unem- 
ployed; a large additional number have been living as best they 
could on the low earnings of short time and intermittent work. 
In spite of the building of numbers of new houses, the slums 
of the great cities remain almost as they were; from over- 
crowding, and the ill-health and degradation that come from it, 

millions of the people are still powerless to escape. Yet all the 

time, individuals accumulate or inherit great fortunes, and it is 

clear in all men’s sight that, more often than not, the prizes are 
awarded capriciously, with little regard either to economic service 

or to personal desert. 

: So there is discontent widespread among the people. And 

this discontent is itself a further cause of inefficiency. It some- 
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times leads to restrictive practices among the workers, which in 
the long run further worsen their own conditions. It gives 
rise constantly to friction within the industrial system, and not 
seldom to open and destructive conflict. Those who should be 
working together in the closest co-operation for common ends 
waste their energies on mutual quarrels. Much of the driving 
force of public-spirited men, urgently needed for the tasks of 
construction and improvement, is diverted to criticism, to antag- 
onism, sometimes to revolutionary schemes of upheaval. All 
this hinders British industry and lessens its success. Efficiency 
depends upon contentment; and there can be no lasting content- 
ment where a sense of injustice prevails. 

Every motive, then, forbids a silent acceptance of things as 
they are. The call of human sympathy with those who are in 
distress, the sense of fair dealing between man and man, between 
class and class, the realisation that injustice in the long run means 
inefficiency—all these prevent an acquiescence in existing con- 
ditions, forbid an attitude of mere Conservatism. 


2. Merits OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


But to say that evils attach to the present industrial system, 
is not to say that it is without merits and should be destroyed. 
We are not driven, as the only alternatives, to the crude theories 
of the Communists, or to the sweeping, and, as we think, ill- 
considered, proposals of the Socialists. 

Private enterprise has achieved great results. If present 
economic conditions are often bad, it is incontestable that past 
conditions have been very much worse. The nineteenth century 
was an age of unequalled material progress. The average level 
of real wages to-day is four times what it was in 1800; the 
money-wage has doubled and its purchasing power has doubled 
also. There has been, and there still is, an energy and resource- 
fulness in our industry and commerce which it would be harmful 
to impair and fatal to destroy. The problem is how to cure what 
is unhealthy in the economic body without injuring the organs 
which are sound. 


3. Scope oF STATE ACTION 


When it is asked how far it is the business of the State to 
attempt to set things right, we hold that the answer cannot be 
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given in a phrase or a sentence. We are not with those who say 
that, whatever may be our present difficulties, the intervention 
of the State would only increase them. Nor do we share the 
views of the dwindling band who think that the right course is 
to hand over to the State the maximum of productive activity 
and industrial control. We have no love for State intervention 
in itself. On the contrary, we attach the greatest importance to 
the initiative of individuals and to their opportunity to back their 
opinion against that of the majority and to prove themselves 
right. But the methods of production have been subject of late 
to great changes. The theory that private competition, un- 
regulated and unaided, will work out, with certainty, to the 
greatest advantage of the community is found by experience to 
be far from the truth. The scope of useful intervention by 
the whole Society, whether by constructive action of its own 
or by regulating or assisting private action, is seen to be much 
larger than was formerly supposed. We have no intention of 
writing a treatise on political philosophy, but before going 
further we think it well to define more closely, though briefly, the 
political ideas which run through all our chapters and connect 
into a whole our various proposals. 


4. THe LriperaL PoInt oF VIEW 


Liberalism stands for Liberty; but it is an error to think 
that a policy of liberty must be always negative, that the 
State can help liberty only by abstaining from action, that invari- 
ably men are freest when their Government does least. With- 
draw the police from the streets of the towns, and you will, it 
is true, cease to interfere with the liberty of the criminal, but the 
law-abiding citizens will soon find that they are less free than 
before. Abolish compulsory education: the child, and perhaps 
his parent, will no longer be forced to do what they may perhaps 
not wish to do; but the adults of the next generation will be 
denied the power to read, to think, to succeed, which is essential 
to a real freedom. Repeal, to take one more example, the Shops 
Acts: short-sighted shopkeepers will be allowed to trade for 
longer hours, but other shopkeepers and the whole class of 


shop-assistants will be robbed of their proper share of the leisure 


without which life is a servitude. Often more law may mean 
more liberty. 
xix 
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But not of course always. The principle may be pushed too 
far. There is such a thing as a meddlesome, unjustified officious 
interference, against which we have to be on our guard. The 
fact remains that there is much positive work that the State can 
do which is not merely consistent with liberty, but essential to it. 
The idea of the extreme individualist, that in proportion as 
State action expands freedom contracts, is false. 

Equally false is the idea that because State action on the 
widest scale is favoured by Socialists, those who are not Social- 
ists must oppose any and every extension of State action. It 
will lead, it is said, to Socialism in the long run. It is a partial 
surrender to false and flimsy theories. 

True that the Socialist is inclined to welcome extensions of 
State activity for their own sakes; he regards them all as stages 
on the road to an ideal which he cherishes. But the fact that 
we do not share his ideal, and do not favour particular measures 
merely because they might be steps towards it, is no reason why, 
out of prejudice, we should close our eyes to whatever merits 
those measures may possess in themselves. If no one had ever 
generalised about Socialism, or used the word, or made it the 
rallying cry for a party, these measures might have been univer- 
sally welcomed. It would be folly to reject what is right because 
some would have it lead to what is wrong. 

We refuse therefore to spend time or energy over the con- 
troversy between Individualism and Socialism, which has raged 
so long and with so lavish an expenditure of breath and ink and 
temper. While the controversialists have exhausted themselves 
in struggling for theoretical objectives, work-a-day industry and 
political practice have moved far away from that issue; if it ever 
were a real issue, it is certainly now obsolete. To us those 
stalwarts of controversy seem to resemble the two knights in the 
story, who engaged in deadly combat in order to determine 
whether the shield which hung from a tree between them was 
gold or silver, only to discover that in fact it was gold on one 
side and silver on the other. Or perhaps it would be truer to 
say that they resemble two armies, each equipped with obsolete 
maps, and battling fiercely for the possession of fortifications 
which have long since been razed to the ground. 

In the last hundred years, in this and every other industrial 
country, the State has progressively assumed a vast range of 
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functions that closely affect industry and commerce. No one 
would now propose to repeal them. What would the conditions 
of employment in Great Britain have been if the Factory Acts 
and Mines Regulation Acts and Trade Boards Acts had never 
been passed? What would be the death-rate in our towns, and 
) the infant mortality in particular, if the sanitary authorities had 
never been set up? To what petty dimensions would our national 
industry be now restricted if the Limited Liability Company 
had never come into being, the offspring of wise commercial 
laws? And what would be the extent of our merchant shipping 
without the help of the controlling hand of the Board of Trade? 
No doubt there are some who will criticise our proposals as a 
whole on the ground that they would carry fresh interventions 
too far. We would remind such critics that there has hardly 
been one of the forms of State action that we have mentioned, 
proved by experience to have been beneficent, which was not 
hotly opposed at its inception as an unwarrantable invasion of 
individual liberty. The fact does not prove, of course, that every 
new proposal is right. But it does at least suggest that it is wise 
to keep an open mind. And it would be absurd to assume that 
precisely the right limit had now been reached, that last year had 
seen the final instance of useful Government intervention, that 
next year and the years to come will find nothing left to do. 
Almost the whole of the modern system of regulation and 
assistance—and we have given but a few examples out of a long 
list of such measures—has been due to Liberal statesmanship; 
there is scarcely one of the reforms which has not either been 
carried or initiated by the Liberal Party. We believe that the 
Party will not be slow to take up the new duties which belong 
to a new age. 


5. THe CHancinc Economic ORDER 


The economic order in which the doctrine of laissez-faire 

_ had its origin has already in large measure passed away. The 
typical unit of production used to be the small firm, built up 

within a generation or two by its owner, and financed by his 
Savings or those of his immediate connections. Very many such 
businesses of course still remain. But the industrial unit which 
is now predominant is different. The ownership of businesses 
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has passed, and is passing in ever-increasing degree, into the 
hands of scattered multitudes of shareholders, who have no real 
opportunity of forming any judgment as to the problems or 
prospects of the undertakings, and no effective method of making 
their opinions felt were they able to form any. Management is 
in the hands of salaried persons; decisions of policy are left to 
men who are not staking their fortunes on being right, as did 
the founder of a one-man business. One consequence of these 
changes is that the inefficient producer is no longer speedily 
eliminated. An established business is frequently too strong to 
be supplanted, although a new one may be better managed. Bank- 
ruptcy has gone out of fashion; at the worst “capital reorgan- 
isation ”’ has taken its place. 

And the increase in the scale of the producing unit has of 
late been very rapid. In some industries, amalgamations and 
absorptions have created businesses ten, twenty, or fifty times 
as vast, in their capital resources, in their labour force, in the 
dimensions of their trade, as any that would have been thought 
possible half a century ago. 

Whole tracts of industrial enterprise, again, have already 
passed, by common consent, out of the sphere of purely private 
enterprise. We shall analyse the many intermediate forms of 
management which have sprung up, almost unnoticed, between 
the business under purely private control and the business under 
direct State or municipal control. We shall draw attention to 
the remarkable proportion of British large-scale industry which 
has come, in greater or less degree, under social authority. 

A further great change, that goes far to decide the character 
of the modern world, is the establishment of political democracy. 
When individualism took its rise, political rights were still con- 
fined to a comparatively narrow class, so that there was no glaring 
contrast between the industrial status of the manual worker and 
his political status, between the economic autocracy exercised 
by the individual employer in farm or factory and the 
political oligarchy of the “ privileged classes” in the government 
of the State. Universal franchise and the democratisation of 
political parties have changed all that. There is now felt to be 
something inconsistent between the industrial status of the worker 
as a factory “hand,” subject to strict discipline and holding his 
employment on the most precarious of tenures, and his political 
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status as a free and equal citizen and a maker and unmaker of 
governments. To a certain extent this inconsistency is inherent 
in the necessities of industrial organisation. No good can come, 
as even the controllers of Soviet Russia have had to recognise, 
of blurring the distinction between those whose function is to 
conceive and to plan and those whose function is to execute their 
plans. Nor is there anything to be gained by applying blindly 
the political devices of the public meeting and the ballot-box 
to the quite different problems of industrial life. It would, we 
think, be wrong and dishonest to hold out hopes to the ordinary 
man that he will ever be in a position to choose at each moment 
of the day whether he will do this thing or that, or even to take 
a direct part in the election or dismissal of those from whom he 
receives his immediate instructions. But it is not unreasonable 
to hope and to plan both that he shall take a direct part in 
framing and administering the code of discipline under which 
his daily work must be done, and also that, through the organi- 
sations which he has built and the leaders in whom he has 
confidence, he shall come to exercise an increasing influence on 
the wider government both of the business unit and of the whole 
industry of which he forms part. 

The State here, from the nature of the case, can do little; but 
it can do something, and the nation should resolve that something 
shall be done. In the main, however, we must look, on the one 
hand, to a spread of the statesmanlike and pioneering spirit which 
has already found expression in the best practice of individual 
firms; on the other, to a growing determination on the part of 
the great Labour organisations to do their share in promoting, 
and indeed enforcing, efficiency in the conduct of business enter- 
prise—to make their weight felt as powerfully in the constructive 
work of organising industry for the tasks of peace as they have 


made it felt on occasions in the conduct of industrial warfare. 


6. THe Aim or AN INDUSTRIAL PoLicy 


Our conclusion, then, is not the rough-and-ready rule that, 
since so much already has been done in the direction of State 
_ action, the simple course is to do the rest and to nationalise every- 
thing. Individual management and the competition on which 
it is based still work reasonably well within a wide range of 
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miscellaneous industries. They are an unrivalled method for 
ensuring the decentralisation of management—that is, for secur- 
ing that power and responsibility should be exercised as near as 
possible to the act to be performed, and not through a long line 
of intermediaries. They are an excellent means for securing a 
variety of experiment, and for trying out the comparative effici- 
ency both of methods and of men. They provide, though with 
some friction and inequality, the only practicable method which 
has yet been suggested of evaluating the various goods and 
services which it is the function of industry to supply. We 
regard, therefore, the direct management of industries by Depart- 
ments of State, or agencies analogous to them, as prima facie 
undesirable and likely to remain the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Faced by these conditions in modern industry, convinced that 
our present social order denies a real liberty to a great proportion 
of the population, anxious to effect the reforms that are 
necessary without at the same time injuring the springs of such 
efficiency (and it is not small) as that order retains, we have 
framed the constructive proposals, touching the many parts of 
the one great problem, which this book contains. Financial 
and industrial reforms, international trade and national develop- 
ment, the juster distribution of wealth, the worker’s right to be 
a citizen, and not merely a subject, in the world of production— 
the measures we advocate in relation to all these things spring 
from one clear purpose. We believe with a passionate faith that 
the end of all political and economic action is not the perfecting 
or the perpetuation of this or that piece of mechanism or organisa- 
tion, but that individual men and women may have life, and 
that they may have it more abundantly. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK 1 


The Nineteenth Century in Great Britain was an age of com- 
mercial and industrial progress, marked towards its close by a 
rising sense of social injustice and the growth of Trade Unionism, 
while foreign competition had begun to challenge British 
supremacy. The economic consequences of the War were, 
broadly, shrunken markets, expanded shipping and contracted 
trade for it to carry, and reduced demands for coal, cotton, tron, 
and steel. It left Britain with an increased population, wages 
at pre-war level (though supplemented by other benefits), re- 
duced hours of work, and a set-back in national savings. Britain 
retained her pre-war share of the world’s trade; but as that trade 
mas smaller, her exports were reduced. Hence unemployment, 
which centred in the exporting industries. Some of these may 
be permanently threatened from other causes. It follows that 
the problem of industrial revival may require a migration of 
labour from the threatened industries and the diversion to home 
development of capital normally devoted to foreign investment, 
while an international policy of political and commercial peace 
1s essential. 


CHAPTER] 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 


HE simple explanation that attributes our troubles to 
the War is obviously some part of the truth. But it is 
far from being the whole truth. Certainly it is unsound 
to suppose either that we shall drift comfortably back into the 
situation of 1913 if only we have patience, or that all would have 
‘been well if there had been no war. Indeed, many of the acutest 
difficulties which the War has thrust upon us were not created 
‘by it. They are rather the result of developments which had 
begun much earlier, but were very greatly speeded up by the 
-economic upheaval of 1914-18. Moreover, the pre-war situation 
is only idealised in retrospect by those who have forgotten that 
the decade before the War was one of greater industrial strife 
than ever before, and that poverty, overcrowding, sweating, and 
many other social evils were the occasion of serious and justified 
discontent. We cannot hope to prescribe remedies until we 
have decided how far the problems we have set out to solve 
are new, how far they are due to temporary and passing causes, 
and how far they have deep-seated roots in the past. It will also 
help us if, in passing, we can note how far our difficulties are 
peculiar to Great Britain and how far they are shared with other 
‘countries. We propose, therefore, first to mention very briefly 
'some of the main tendencies in the economic history of Britain 
during the last hundred years; secondly, to give a picture of the 
economic conditions of the country at the present time; thirdly, 
to direct attention to the black spots and note how they affect the 
‘whole economic life of the community; and finally, to see what 
“answer we can give to the questions we have posed. 


I. Economic PROGRESS IN THE Last CENTURY 


The Victorian Age was for Western Europe in general, and 
for Britain in particular, an age of amazing material progress. 
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The productivity of industry grew with unprecedented rapidity; 
and a population which expanded enormously in numbers was - 
enabled to enjoy a standard of living and comfort which was 
incomparably higher than had been known before. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has calculated that the average level of 
real wages to-day is no less than four times as high as it was 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century; that is to say, the 
average wage-earner to-day can buy four times as much in goods 
—food, clothing, house-rent, etc.—as his ancestor of a hundred 
years ago. Other incomes have risen in similar proportion. 
Yet this advance has taken place in spite of the fact that the 
population has increased fivefold. 

The technical foundations of this progress were the utilisation 
of power derived from coal, the development of railways and 
steamships, and the revolutionising of one branch of manufacture 
after another by the application of engineering methods. It was 
an age of coal and iron. Its commercial foundations were laid 
by the opening up of the undeveloped quarters of the globe 
by the people and the capital of Western Europe, and the 
reliance in an altogether new degree on an international “ division 
of labour,” which enabled Britain to exchange her textiles and 
metallurgical products for the foodstuffs and raw materials of 
other lands. It was an age of emigration, foreign investment, 
and Free Trade. The social foundations of progress were 
the liberation of the energies of the middle classes, the scope 
offered to their enterprise, their talents, and their thrift, and the 
honour paid to success in business life. It was the age of Samuel 
Smiles and the self-made man, of the dominance of the bour- 
geoisie. Its political foundations were the general abstention 
of the State from attempts to control the course of industrial 
development and the reliance on the initiative and unrestricted 
competition of independent business concerns. It was the age 
of laisses-faire. 

The material success which attended the Victorian era was 
dazzling to those who first witnessed it, and particularly to those 
who enjoyed the lion’s share of its fruits. And for most of the 
period accordingly the predominant mood was an uncritical busi- 
ness complacency. From the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 to 
the London Dock Strike in 1889 Britain enjoyed a freedom from 
fundamental economic controversy such as has been by no means 
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common in the history of human society. Politicians were 
preoccupied with such questions as the reform of the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, the government of Ireland, the growth of 
nationality in Europe and Imperial Development, and, though 
)public spirit and reforming ardour were plentiful enough, they 
raised no challenge to the fundamental structure of society. 


2. THE GrowTH oF DISCONTENT 


Towards the end of the century, however, a change began 
to manifest itself. The working classes, whom popular education 
had made, for the first time, articulate, became increasingly dis- 
contented with their lot. The glamour faded from the material 
progress which had seemed such an inestimable blessing to their 
fathers. They came to take this progress for granted, and to 
| turn questioning eyes on the gross inequalities which progress 
had done nothing to diminish. The more prosperous society as 

a whole became, the more indefensible did it seem that the great 
| mass of the people should be condemned to live lives which, even 

though they represented a real improvement on preceding genera- 

_ tions in elementary physical standards, were none the less narrow 
stunted lives, unillumined by hopes, and haunted by the constant 
terror of a plunge into extreme destitution in the event of acci- 
dent, sickness, or unemployment. 

This growing sense of the fundamental injustice of society 
was accompanied by a growth in the power of the industrial 
organisation of the working classes—the Trade Unions—and 
this led not unnaturally to a tendency to look to the Trade Unions 
| to transform the structure of society. This was the more 
“natural inasmuch as the rise of Trade Unionism met at first with 
the bitter hostility of employers. It took many years and many 
conflicts to induce employers to recognise Trade Unions and to 
bargain with them, and a longer time still to induce them to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with Trade Unions and to conceive them 
-as a desirable element in the industrial structure. Having had 
thus to struggle for its existence, Trade Unionism developed a 
belligerent psychology which became increasingly identified with 
the growing feelings of social discontent. Accordingly the de- 
velopment of Trade Unionism proceeded along militant lines: 
the dominant motive became that of increasing the striking 
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strength of organised labour. With this end in view, local Trade 
Unions were absorbed in national federations and amalgama- 
tions; and some of the most powerful of the national organisations 
sought to increase their power still further by alliances with one 
another. The notion of an essential community of interests 
between Capital and Labour in the prosperity of industry faded, 
until the more militant section of wage-earners came to speak 
as though Capital and Labour had no common interests at all. 
The idea of the Class War took its place, and began more and 
more to permeate Trade Union thought and policy. 

These tendencies were very prominent in the last decade 
before the War. It became evident that Labour unrest con- 
stituted a serious menace to the stability and progress of British 
industry. The loss and waste caused by strikes and lock-outs 
increased greatly as the scope of industrial conflicts was enlarged ; 
and the spirit of antagonism not only gave rise to strikes and 
lock-outs, but in various tways impaired the efficiency of the 
normal conduct of industry. To establish better relations between 
employers and employed had become one of the paramount needs 
of British industry before the War; but though, to this end, 
various steps were taken to establish machinery of industrial 
conciliation, it cannot be said that we were approaching a satis- 
factory solution. 


3. THE CHALLENGE TO BriTIsH INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


There were also signs before the War of a change in the other 
conditions on which our Victorian progress had been based. 
From the late seventies onwards there was a marked tendency 
towards higher tariffs abroad. There was a weakening of the 
general complaisance towards free immigration, reflected in our 
own Aliens Act. The coming of oil indicated a challenge to the 
monopoly of coal as the source of fuel. Moreover, there were 
disquieting signs that Britain was losing ground in the relative 
efficiency of her manufacturing and business technique, and that 
in some respects we were falling behind the United States and 
Germany. There was reason to doubt whether we were not relying 
too much on casual, rule-of-thumb competitive enterprise, and too 
little upon scientific research and deliberate organisation. How- 
ever, our world-wide commercial connections, the position of 
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London as the financial centre of the world, our overwhelming 
preponderance in shipping, the wide extent of the British Empire 
and the advantages derived from Empire markets, and the fact 
that we were the chief suppliers of capital to overseas countries, 
stood us in good stead. In face of the rapid opening up of distant 
countries, the increasing industrialisation in Europe and America, 
and the economic awakening of the Far East, it was impossible 
that we should retain the same high percentage of the world’s 
total international commerce that we had held half a century 
before, and our proportion dropped from 21.6 per cent. in 1871-5 
to 15.3 per cent. in 1913. But though the challenge to our 
supremacy was becoming more insistent, we were still able to 
maintain our leadership in international commerce, and the 
volume of our foreign trade continued to increase rapidly right 
up to 1913, in which extension the basic industries, coal, textiles, 
and metals, still played the major part. 


4. CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR 


The War, and the pressure of war needs, produced a great 
industrial shake-up in this and in other countries. For the time 
being, the impulse to pull together in a common cause outweighed 
the deep-rooted instinct of class antagonism, and the Trade 
Unions acquiesced more or less willingly in the suspension of 
restrictive practices and in the dilution of labour on the promise 
that pre-war conditions in these matters would be restored after 
the War. Great progress was made in technique and manage- 
ment in the War industries. Under Government direction, pro- 
cesses hitherto kept secret by particular firms were enforced 
throughout industry, cost accounting was taught to and imposed 
upon firms both great and small, while inventive ingenuity was 
stimulated to the utmost. Non-war industries, on the other hand, 
were atrophied, their personnel drawn away for the Forces or 
for munition industries, and they were denied fresh capital. It 
was thus a period of great industrial movement. In England 
and Wales between the censuses of IQ1I and 1921 the building 
trade lost 103,000 workers, agriculture 106,000, the cotton trade 
32,000, and domestic service nearly 300,000. On the other hand, 
162,000 were drawn into the mines, 323,000 into the engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, and iron and steel trades, 65,000 into the 
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chemical trades (an increase of nearly 50 per cent.), while the 
Central Government increased the number of its employees by 
233,000. Some of these movements were in accordance with 
the drift indicated by previous censuses, but subsequent informa- 
tion shows that, so far as the main munition industries are con- 
cerned, workers have had to be slowly and painfully squeezed 
out of these war-swollen occupations. In short, the War caused 
a very lopsided development of the employment and economic 
activity of the nation. 

On the other hand, the fact that there was a scarcity of 
everything meant that competition was dormant and that, as 
everyone in war industries was making easy profits, waste was 
rampant. 

One further effect of the War which must be noted was the 
breakdown of the monetary system and the use, not only by 
this country but by all the belligerents, except the United States, 
of systems of fiat money—a change which produced an unpre- 
cedented rise in prices and in money rates of wages. 


5. THE Post-War PosITIon 


When the War ended and the short-lived post-war boom 
was over, Great Britain found herself faced not merely ‘with 
internal dislocation, but with her pre-war international difficulties 
so gravely increased as to create a completely new situation. 
The War had produced not only in Europe but even in far- 
distant countries a condition of extreme economic isolation. Our 
customers in the Empire, the East, and elsewhere had been com- 
pelled to provide, either at home or from some alternative source, 
the goods and services which we had formerly furnished. Our 
European markets were impoverished, credit in a state of chaos, 
and transport disorganised. Considerable time was needed before 
political hatred began to die down, and in the meantime nations, 
not merely in Europe but elsewhere, which had experienced the 
artificial protection of war hesitated to open their frontiers and 
permit trade with their neighbours. It is impossible here to give 
a general picture of the economic condition of the world after 
the War or to detail other nations’ troubles. We may, however, 
shortly enumerate the elements in the situation which particularly 
affected Great Britain. 
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(i) The volume of the world’s commerce, which increased 
fourfold in the forty years before the War, remained for 
several years far below the level of 1913. As Great Britain 
is more dependent on foreign trade than any other nation 
in the world, this was an especially heavy blow to us. 


(ii) The shipping position had been rendered quite 
abnormal by the German submarine campaign, which com- 
pelled the Allies as well as neutral countries to extend their 
shipbuilding activities to the utmost. To-day, with the vol- 
ume of the world’s seaborne trade little more than in 1913, 
the world’s mercantile fleet is 50 per cent. larger than before 
the War, and its capacity for transporting goods even larger 
still owing to the greater carrying capacity of oil-burning 
ships of a given tonnage, the increased speed of merchant 
ships, and better port facilities which enable ships to turn 
round more quickly. It is little wonder that the freight 
market has suffered a prolonged depression, and that ship- 
yards and shipbuilding workers all over the world have been 
unemployed. 


(iii) Among the industries the normal activity of which 
was most disorganised by the War was the coal trade. Both 
during and immediately after the War there was the utmost 
incentive to economise in the use of coal and to find sub- 
stitutes. To-day we are faced with the fact that increased 
industrial activity as a whole does not involve anything like 
a proportionate increase in the demand for coal. 


(iv) The insufficiency of capital in the world generally, 
and in particular in those countries where economic life was 
most seriously disorganised by the War and by the chaos 
that succeeded it, has meant that the demand for the pro- 
ducts of the iron and steel and the engineering trades, which 
are largely concerned with providing capital goods, is sub- 
normal outside America, whereas the equipment of these 
industries was greatly inflated by the War. 

(v) The growth of industrialisation in the East has 
resulted in a rapidly growing output of coarse standard 
cotton goods, and has reduced the demand from the old- 
established centres of cotton manufacture, of which Lanca- 
shire is the chief. 
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(vi) The rise of prices, which continued until the whole- 
sale index number rose to over 300 in 1920 and was accom- 
panied by an all-round reduction in the hours of labour, 
was followed by a fall of unprecedented rapidity and extent. 
This involved a corresponding readjustment of wage-rates. 
The wide use of the cost of living index number, improved 
machinery of wage negotiation, and the prevention of distress 
by a wide extension of Unemployment Insurance enabled us 
to weather the severest economic storm of the last hundred 
years without a social upheaval. But the fall of money 
wages, which inevitably involved a certain amount of friction, 
did not take place as rapidly in trades “sheltered”? from 
foreign competition as in those which had to face the 
direct effects of adverse international conditions. A disparity 
of wages in these two groups of trades continues to the 
present day and gives rise to many economic difficulties, 
especially for the export industries. 

(vii) These troubles of readjustment, the frustration 
of the hopes entertained at the end of the War, and the 
survival from pre-war days of the dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things, which was dormant during but not 
removed by the War, have combined to produce—particu- 
larly in the coal-fields and the railways—a series of bitter 
industrial disputes which have repeatedly set back the process 
of industrial reconstruction. 


In view of these facts it is not surprising that ever since the 
brief boom which followed the Armistice, the great basic export- 
ing industries of Great Britain—coal, metallurgy, and textiles— 
have been in a bad way. Instead of expanding rapidly as they 
used to do, they have been now for some seven years in a more 
or less stagnant condition. Instead of leading the way in wages 
and hours and standards of livelihood, they now, for the most 
part, contrast unfavourably with other occupations. Instead of 
being the chief providers of employment for a rapidly growing 
population, they are now the chief contributors to our obstinate 
post-war unemployment. 

These great groups of industries stand out so prominently in 
our economic life and played so preponderant a part in our 
development during the last century that they are apt to mono- 
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polise attention. It is common, accordingly, to speak of the 
post-war “‘ trade depression ’’ as though British trade and industry 
as a whole were experiencing the same misfortunes as the basic 
trades. This, however, is far from being true. There is not 
to-day, and there has not been for several years, a general trade 
depression in the sense in which economists are accustomed to 
use the term. In many directions, on the contrary, there has 
been remarkable expansion. New industries have sprung up, or 
have grown from small beginnings, which have provided com- 
pensation, in no small degree as regards both employment and 
the national income, for the decline in the basic trades. Mean- 
while there has been a steady expansion in a great variety of 
miscellaneous occupations, catering mainly for the home market. 
For these and other reasons our economic position as a people is 
not so unfavourable as would be concluded from considering only 
the state of the basic export trades. But before proceeding 
farther it is desirable to sum up the general economic situation, 
as far as the data permit. 
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CHAP Tih it 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT POSITION 


1. NationaL INCOME AND PRODUCTION 


HE first test of the condition of the country is its annual 
production of goods and services. Various authoritative 
attempts have been made to estimate this aggregate national 
income in recent years; for example, by the Colwyn Committee, 
and by Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp. The general con- 
clusion of such computations is that our national income is now 
(or was in 1924) about the same, in terms of real value, as it was 
before the War; but, as the population has increased by nearly 7 
per cent., it is appreciably lower per head. Professor Bowley and 
Sir Josiah Stamp, for example, estimate that the aggregate net 
social income was £1,988,000,000 in 1911 and £3,803,000,000 
in 1924; which, on the assumption of a rise in the price-level of 
884 per cent., gives a real national income about as large in the 
aggregate, but about 5 per cent. less per head. The figure of 
884 per cent. is, however, a liberal allowance for the rise in the 
general level of prices, so that the final conclusion is cautious 
and more likely to err on the side of pessimism than on that of 
optimism. Indeed, it seems likely that, in spite of unemploy- 
ment, short time, etc., the real income per head of the country 
is only a little lower than before the War. In contrast with the 
progress of the nineteenth century, however, it must be counted 
a poor achievement that after fifteen years of startling scientific 
advance we have scarcely maintained the real income per head 
of I9gII. 
The conclusion of the last paragraph as to the national income, 
which is based on wage, tax, and other statistics, is confirmed by 
statistics which throw light on the physical volume of production. 


We select for these purposes two sets of figures which are — 1 


not ordinarily regarded as encouraging, and are indeed far 
from encouraging to the industries primarily concerned. We 
refer to the statistics of coal consumption and of railway traffic. 
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The coal consumed at home in the three years 1923-5 averaged 
178,000,000 tons against 181,000,000 in the five years from 
1909 to 1913. Thus we consumed as a people in the three years 
before the coal stoppage over 98 per cent, of the consumption in 


_ the last five pre-war years. These figures, as we have said, are not 


encouraging to the coal industry. But when we take into 
account the immense growth in the use of oil in multifarious 
ways, and—still more important perhaps—the great progress 
which has been made in economical methods of coal consumption, 
the figures suggest an expansion rather than a decline in the 
aggregate volume of our industrial activity. It is worth noting 
in this connection that the consumption of coal by the United 
States was 479,000,000 tons in 1913, and increased only to 
499,000,000 tons in 1925, though aggregate industrial activity 
must have increased by more than 50 per cent. in the interval. 
The figures of railway traffic suggest the same conclusion. 
The general merchandise (excluding livestock) carried on the 
British railways was 60.9 million tons in 1924 and 59.7 million 


‘tons in 1925, as against 67.8 million tons in 1913, a drop of 


from 10 to 12 per cent. When, however, we take account of 
the enormous strides that have been made by road transport, 
these figures are easier to reconcile with a growth than with a 
decline of the total volume of production. 


2. WAGES AND EARNINGS 


The figures relating to the position of the manual workers 
tell a slightly better story than those for the country as a 
whole. At the date to which the post-war estimates of the 
national income refer—namely, 1924—there had been a very 
slight increase in the numbers employed as compared with 1914. 
The Balfour Committee estimated that in that year the extra 


‘unemployed amounted to 800,000, while the employable popula- 


tion had increased by some 900,000. ‘That is to say, only 100,000 


of the increased employable population had been added to the num- 


bers at work, the rest being added to the numbers unemployed. 
With this large mass of additional unemployed seeking work, 


it might have been expected that rates of wages would be 
' depressed. The provision of Unemployment Insurance, how- 
‘ever, has been an important factor in creating a situation in 
which the Trade Unions have been able to maintain wage-rates. 
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The conclusion of the Balfour and Colwyn Committees on this 
matter is that in 1925 real rates of wages for adults in full- 
time employment were about the same as before the War, these 
figures being based upon estimates of wage-rates by the Ministry 
of Labour, compared with the cost of living index numbers 
compiled by the same authority. Sir Josiah Stamp and Pro- 
fessor Bowley make more optimistic calculations. They explain 
the difference between their estimate and that of the Ministry of 
Labour on the ground that there is definite evidence that in some 
of the greater industries earnings have increased much more 
rapidly than piece or time rates; secondly, that there has been 
some changing over from time to piece rates which yield higher 
earnings; thirdly, that there has been some shift of numbers in 
favour of the better-paid occupations and industries. They 
estimate that in 1924 the average man in full work earned 60s. 
per week as compared with 32s. in 1914, while the average earn- 
ings of all wage-earners (including women and juveniles) for a 
full working week increased about 94 per cent., in spite of a fall 
of about 10 per cent. in the average number of hours worked. 
Using the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index—though 
there is reason to think that this index exaggerates the rise in the 
cost of living—these estimates would show an increase in real 
weekly wages of 11 per cent. for those in full work. Annual real 
earnings, which are affected by the extent of unemployment, show 
an average rise of about 5 per cent. In other words, the wage- 
earner has come off better than the figures for average incomes 
for the nation as a whole would indicate. Indeed, Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Professor Bowley, in building up their total estimate 
of the national income, reach the conclusion that wage-earners 
received as wages 44 per cent. of the national income in 1924, as 
against 43 per cent. in IQII. 

Even this figure under-estimates the position of the wage- 
earning class, which has benefited through employers’ contribu- 
tions to the Insurance Fund, and through the great increase in | 
the Government’s contribution towards various other forms of 
social expenditure of which they chiefly draw the benefit—for: 
example, old-age pensions and education. In this connection also 
should be mentioned the great progress in health standards, of 
which the fall in infant mortality is perhaps the most significant 
illustration. 
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It is, however, notorious that improvement in the average 
position of the wage-earner does not apply to all uniformly. The 
Balfour Committee estimates that unskilled rates of wages per 
week have risen from 80 to go per cent., while skilled wages on the 
average have risen only from 60 to 70 per cent. Again, there is a 
sreat difference between the increase in sheltered and unsheltered 
industries. The same authority estimates that in industries 
subject to foreign competition average wages have risen from 45 
to 75 per cent., with an average of about 60 per cent., whilst in 
sheltered trades the increase has been from 80 to 120 per cent., 
with an average of about 100 per cent. In money terms, this 
means that in sheltered trades skilled workers earn 73s. and 
labourers 50s. In unsheltered trades skilled workers earn 58s. 
and labourers 45s. per week. 


3. STANDARD OF LIVING 


We may take it, therefore, as reasonably certain that our 
ageregate real income is at least as high as it was before the War, 
‘hough there may have been some decline in the average income 
yer head. It seems equally certain that the average standard of 
living of the mass of the population has improved, though 
lifferent sections have, of course, fared very differently. Figures 
‘elating to the consumption of staple commodities indicate that 
he consumption per head of commodities such as bread, meat, 
‘tc., is about the same as before the War, that the consumption of 
ea and sugar has risen, and that the consumption of alcohol has 
fallen (though the money spent on it has increased). There has 
aso been a great increase in expenditure on amusements, etc. 
Moreover, though the accumulated shortage of house accommoda- 
ion has not yet been made good, and no impression has been 
made on the slum problem, the housing effort which is in progress 
hould result before long in a definitely higher standard of 
“ousing accommodation. 


4. Hours AnD Output 


In considering these facts, it is important to bear in mind 
tat our productive power has not only been impaired by the great 
vaste implied in an unemployment figure which has never during 
ne last seven years fallen appreciably below a million, but that 
ne weekly hours of work have been substantially reduced. Pro- 
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fessor Bowley estimates that the reduction in hours since the © 
Armistice amounts on the average to about 10 per cent. The 
maintenance of the aggregate national income despite this change 
indicates a considerable increase in the output per hour per head 
of those employed, as a result of improvements in administration 
and technique and of hard work. Indeed the reduction in work- 
ing hours without a reduction in real wages represents the main 
achievement since the War of British manufacturing organisation 
and of the skill and industry of the workers, and one which must 
not be overlooked by critics of our technical efficiency. 


5. Waces at Home AND ABROAD 


The International Labour Office has worked out a means of 
broadly comparing real wages in various cities. Their object 
has been to show the relative purchasing power (the cost of house 
room being taken into account) of certain fairly comparable 
wage-rates in different countries. A comparison of labour costs | 
in the several cities has not been attempted. The results of any 
such inquiry are necessarily rough approximations, but the follow- | 
ing table, which has been compiled from the International Labour 
Office figures, gives a fair impression of the relative position of 
real wages in certain occupations during 1927. The following 
are the occupations upon which the data are based: building, 
engineering, furniture trades, printing, and bookbinding. The 
wages of both skilled and unskilled labour are taken into account; 

TABLE 1 


RELATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES—1927 
(General Average Index number, including allowance for rent, London = 100) 


Philadelphia . : . H - 175-180 
Ottawa . é : : . 150-155 
Copenhagen . : : ; . 105-110 
London . ; : ; : : 100 

Amsterdam . : ; : : 85-90 
Stockholm : ; , : ; 85-90 
Berlin . : ; ; < : 65-70 
Parisians ‘ 5 : : 5 55-60 
Brussels 3 5 : ; 2 50-55 
Prague , : : ' : 50-55 
Madrid* : 5 : : : 50-55 
Rome . 2 5 : 5 ; 45-50 
Vienna : 4 F é . 45-50 
Lodz 5 : s 45-50 


* Excluding allowance for rent. 
Compiled from the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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Real wages in Britain have for many decades been substan- 
dally above those of our European competitors. But the events 
of the years since the War have tended in some cases to increase 
he difference, and as methods of organisation, technical pro- 
‘esses, etc., tend to become general, the maintenance of these 
tandards sets a very severe task to British employers who have 
0 compete with employers in France, Belgium, or Germany. 
tvidently the organisation and general ability of our employers 
nd workers must be superior to those of their continental com- 
vetitors if in such circumstances they are to be able to sell at a 
wofit in world-markets. Employers in the engineering industry 
n particular, whom we have consulted, emphasise the severity 
f their competitive problem in view of the disparity of wage- 
ates. The difficulties of our employers must not be overlooked 
when in certain sections of this Report we venture, in the in- 
erests of a still higher efficiency, to advance certain criticisms. 


6. NATIONAL SAVINGS 


In view of the likelihood that there has been some decline in 
me real national income per head, the maintenance or improve- 
fluent in working-class standards implies some reduction in the 
eal incomes of other classes, at all events in the net incomes 
‘maining after taxation has been paid. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there has been a reduction in the standards of living or 
<penditure of the middle classes, except in certain limited circles 
t which the pressure has been felt severely. It appears rather that 
fie standard of living has been maintained at the expense of a 
ibstantial reduction in the volume of savings. The Colwyn Com- 
ittee estimated that the total national savings were in 1924 about 
500 millions, as against, say, £375 millions before the War. 
llowing for the fall in the value of money, savings on the pre- 
ar scale would have amounted in 1924 to £650 millions. Thus 
ere was a decline in the real value of savings of about one- 
tarter. This has not entailed any reduction in the volume of 
}ew capital available for British industry, for we were accus- 
‘med before the War to invest nearly half our savings abroad. 
!ideed, the Colwyn Committee’s estimate suggests that savings 
vested at home in 1924 amounted to some £400 millions com- 
ured with £200 millions before the War—which would have. 
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been equivalent to about £300 millions at present prices. But 
the change means a big reduction in the margin available for 
foreign investment, after the capital needs of British industry — 
have been first supplied. The figures of our balance of trade 
suggest that our net foreign investment has in fact been in 
recent years on a much smaller scale than it used to be before 
the War. 


But while our economic condition is by no means one of un- 
relieved depression, nevertheless the state of our export trade 
and in particular the persistent troubles of our basic industries | 
justify the most serious concern. The continued depression of 
these industries entails the unemployment, on a large scale, of 
many of our most highly skilled and highly specialised workers | 
whom it is peculiarly difficult to transfer to other occupations, | 
and raises acute problems in a number of distressed areas; whilst | 
the diminished purchasing power of those engaged in them spreads | 
throughout the country, and acts as a brake on the advance of } 
all other activities. To this question we turn in the next } 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE EXPORT -ELRADE 


I. CHANGES IN FOREIGN TRADE 


| INCE the Armistice the volume of British exports has never 
GS exscee about 80 per cent. of what it used to be before the 
\“ War. Moreover, whereas in pre-war days our exports used 
0 expand rapidly and steadily (the average rate of expansion 
vetween 1880 and 1913 was about 3 per cent. per annum), 
‘hey have been obstinately stagnant in the post-war period 
ond show no clear signs of any big recovery in the near 
sature. While the volume of our exports has declined, the volume 
f our imports has materially increased. We are now importing 
| quantity of food, drink, and tobacco more than 20 per cent. 
urger than in 1913, a year when the quantity of imports in this 
‘lass was at the highest level of the pre-war period. 

Weare also importing a larger volume of manufactured goods 
aan formerly. Indeed, it is significant and disquietening 
tat the only class of imports that we are importing in smaller 
uantities is raw materials. These changes are shown in Table 2. 

The depression in exports? is closely related to the changes 
idicated in Chapter I, and is centred in the trades mentioned 
ere. Indeed, the five industries—coal, iron and steel, cotton, 
ool, and machinery—account for substantially more than half 
ie total exports of Great Britain. © 

The figures suggest, however, that the difficulties from which 
‘ese trades are suffering are not entirely difficulties peculiar to 
sem; for the compensating development of export business in 
her industries has not been very substantial—a relative decrease 
“| 10 per cent. in the importance of the five trades and increase 
£ 10 per cent. in other trades. This is shown in Table 3 on 

2% 
1 Following an estimate of the Balfour Committee, the index for the volume 
exports in 1925 should be 81 instead of 76, owing to improvements in quality. 
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AUN SSB] De 3 
VOLUME OF BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE—PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 


Class I,—Food, Drink, and Tobacco. 
\ 


Net Imports . ‘ A 100 I25:2 123°0 
British Exports . : i 100 85:7 82:8 
Re-exports - , : I00 132°7 138-6 


Class II.—Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Unmanufactured 


Net Imports , A 4 btore) 90:0 96-9 
British Exports . 3 5 100 89-4 80° 
Re-exports 5 : 6 100 93°4 92°0 


Class IIT.—Articles Wholly oy Mainly Manufactured 


Net Imports 2 ° : 100 105'0 1179 
British Exports . 5 4 100 78:6 7V7 
Re-exports ; A I0o 84:0 77°8 


Total Foreign Trade 


Net Imports ‘ ; 100 09:2 1136 
British Exports . : fe 100 80:1 890-0 
Re-exports ci é 5 100 96:9 95° 


The establishment of the Irish Free State slightly distorts the comparison 
here shown. In the following figures an attempt has been made to calculate} 
for 1924 and 1925 and compare with 1913 the total volume of the foreign trade | 
of the old United Kingdom : } 


Total Foreign Trade 


Net Imports ; : . 100 106-6 111-8 
British Exports . : : 100 76:1 76:0 
Re-exports : c 3 100 88-4 87:3 


Compiled from the Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade, Survey 
of Overseas Markets, and from Board of Trade Journal. 

The figures in Table 3 represent values, not quantities. In the 
case of the cotton trade the figures for 1925 would have been} 
lower if it had not been for the high price of raw cotton—whereas} 
among the newer trades prices have in some cases fallen very 
greatly owing to improvements in production. But even when 
allowance is made for price changes, it is remarkable that the old i 
staple trades still account for so large a percentage of the totally 
of our exports. It is evident, therefore, that when we come tof} 
look for causes we must be prepared to deal not only with those§ 
relating to the special industries, but also with causes affecting) 
the whole of our exports. 
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TABLE’ 3 

STAPLE TRADES—THEIR PROPORTION OF TOTAL EXPORTS 
I9gi3 1925 1927 

) nike See ee el Se es eee 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

coal, Coke, and Manufactured Fuel . 10:2 7:0 6-9 
{ron and Steel . 3 A : 2 I0°5 8-8 9°8 
Cotton. . 3 5 3 2 5 24°1 25°8 21-0 
Wool : : : 2 5 ; 6:8 7:6 8-0 
Machinery r x - é " 64 6:3 7:0 
fotal of Five Trades 5 4 4 58-0 55°5 52:7 
ther Export Trades . 5 < 42:0 44:5 47°3 
Grand Total 5 J : 5 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Compiled from Annual and Monthly Trade Returns. 


2. Exports AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The decline in the volume of exports and the consequent stag- 
ation of the industries which are mainly associated with export 
)s the principal explanation of our formidable post-war unem- 
loyment. Coal, iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, cotton, 
nd wool, are our great exporting industries, and the following 
able shows what a large proportion of our unemployment is 
ttributable to these industries : 


TABLE 4 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND— 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN STAPLE INDUSTRIES 


MALES FEMALES 
peaonie “7 #e Estimated 
umber of nemployed Number of | Unemployed 
Insured November cee Insured November ui sh 
Workers at 1927 2 Workers at 1927 Co 
July 1927 July 1927 
val Mining . 1,192,190 | 220,520 | 18-5 6,800 1,234 | 18- 


8-2 
‘etal Manufacture ; 326,390 61,682 | 18-9 16,910 1,293 7:6 
“agineering . 4 703,120 69,700 9:9 61,160 2,204 3:6 
ipbuilding and 
Ship Repairing . 212,660 46,659 | 21-9 3,370 163 4:8 
‘tton and Wool . 311,950 33,804 | 10:8 507,340 53,591 | 10-6 


otal of Five Groups | 2,746,310 | 432,365 | 15°8 595,580 58,485 9: 
cher Trades - | 6,152,690 | 570,774 9°3 || 2,636,420 | 148,062 5 


tAND TOTAL . | 8,899,000 |1,003,139 | 11-3 || 3,232,000 | 206,547 6-4 


Compiled from The Ministry of Labour Gazette for December 1927. 
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It will be observed that the five groups of industries here 
specified employ roughly one-third of all the insured persons in 
the country. Among their male employees the rate of 
unemployment is almost 16 per cent. In the remaining two- 
thirds of insured male employees it is only 9.3 per cent. For 
women the figures are 9.8 per cent. and 5.6 per cent. respectively. 
Taking the period June 1923 to April 1926, unemployment has 
averaged 34.5 per cent. in shipbuilding, 22.3 per cent. in iron 
and steel, 15 per cent. in engineering, 12.3 per cent. in cotton 
(where in addition there has been much short time), 10.7 per 
cent. in wool textiles. 

An examination of unemployment in different parts of the 
country brings out a further interesting point, namely, that 
whereas the figure (for men) in the second half of 1927 was 
about 124 per cent. in the North of England and in Scotland, 
over 224 per cent. in Wales, and nearly 144 per cent. in Northern 
Ireland, it was less than 84 per cent. in the Midlands, and less 
than 6$ per cent. in London and the South of England. 
This discrepancy in the severity of unemployment as between 
the North and the South of the country has been fairly constant | 
for some years, and is particularly significant because the North | 
has been predominantly the industrial area of the country ever | 
since the Industrial Revolution. Figures of unemployment in | 
the engineering trade illustrate the point even more closely. At | 
the beginning of 1924 the unemployment figure for London and } 
the South was 11.2 per cent., but in the Midlands and North 
19.6 per cent.; at the beginning of 1925 it was 7.3 per cent. in | 
the South and 14.3 per cent. in the Midlands and North; at 
the beginning of 1926 it was 5.6 per cent. in the South, and 14.2 
per cent. in the Midlands and North; in January 1927 it was 6.2 
per cent. in the South, and 16.0 in the Midlands and North. 

The Chief Factory Inspector in his last two Annual Reports } 
has called attention to the great industrial development in Greater | 
London, in Coventry and its neighbourhood, and, more generally, 
in the district lying east of a line drawn from Portsmouth to the 
Wash. It is inaccurate, therefore, to speak of Great Britain being ) 
generally depressed. Our industrial difficulties are essentially the } 
difficulties of a limited group of exceedingly important industries } 
which are largely dependent upon foreign trade and concentrated } 
to an important degree in particular localities. 
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3. COMPARISON WITH OTHER CouUNTRIES 


The very elaborate documentation prepared for the World 
Economic Conference at Geneva and other recent estimates of 
world trade enables this to be put shortly and with certainty. 
The chief points are as follows: 

(i) According to the Balfour Committee, the exports of the 
United Kingdom were, in 1913, 13 per cent. of the world’s total 
exports, and this figure rose to 14 per cent. in 1923. Mr. Flux 
puts it at approximately 12 per cent. in 1925, while the League of 
Nations gives it as 12.7 per cent. for the two years. In either 
case the percentage is not materially different to what it was 
before the War. It is doubtful, however, whether the com- 
parative figures for 1926-7, if they were available, would prove 
equally satisfactory. 

(ii) Other countries, according to the calculations of the 
League of Nations, have fared in accordance with the following 
table: 


TABLE 5 
SHARE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN WORLD’S EXPORT TRADE 
1913. 1924. 1925. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

United Kingdom * . : ; 13°93 13-01 12°43 
United States ; : ¢ 13°34 16°54 16:04 
Germany * . : ; : 13°09 5°73 6:97 
France * : : é : 7°23 7:98 725 
India . d : 2 : 4:21 4°34 4°79 
Canada . A ‘ : 5 2°35 3°94 4°43 
Japan . 5 0 : : I-72 2:68 3:03 
Italy * . 5 - : : 2:64 2°30 2°42 
Argentine : : 3 : 2°73 2:92 2°05 
Belgium * 5S ee : é 3°82 2°37 2°29 
Australiaf . é : é 2:04 2°31 2°48 
China . : : E : I-60 2+30 217 
Brazil . : : : : 1°73 I*54 1-65 
Switzerland . : ; 5 I-44 1°34 I-31 
Sweden . ; . 3 - I-I9 1-23 I-22 
South Africa { : : : 1-73 1:37 I-40 
Russia * : ‘ : 4°22 0-99 0:97 


Nee ee SS 

* Changesinterritory. In these cases the 1913 figures refer to the pre-war 
customs area and the 1924 and 1925 figures to the post-war customs area ; in other 
eases the customs area was the same both before and since the War. 

+ Including bullion and small amounts of specie. 

Extracted from League of Nations Memorandum on Balance of Payments, etc., 
IQII-25. 
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It is evident from the complete table from which these 
figures are extracted that we have lost ground in company 
with most of the countries of Europe except France; that 
our position is good compared with Germany and Russia, 
but bad compared with the United States and the East. In the 
case of Japan, China, and Canada, the proportionate increases 
are very substantial, but they are still small trading nations com- 
pared with Great Britain and the United States. 

(iii) The proportion of our exports which goes to the Empire 
has been somewhat increased, the proportion to Europe is about 
stationary, that to foreign countries outside Europe has fallen. 
But the impression made by these figures is rather different when 
looked at from the point of view of the buyer from what it is 
when considered from the point of view of ourselves as sellers. 
Empire purchases, for example, from other countries have ex- 
panded even faster than their purchases from Great Britain, 
which are therefore a diminishing percentage of Empire trade. 
In Europe, on the other hand, our sales, though reduced, have 
maintained their position in proportion to the trade available. In 
other words, our trade with the Empire is doing well because the 
dominions and colonies are prosperous—not because we are 
proving to be successful competitors. On the contrary, America, 
Japan, and other competitors are, if anything, beating us in spite 
of the preferences we enjoy. In Europe, on the other hand, our 
low exports are partly due to impoverishment of our customers 
and partly to new tariff obstacles. So far as competition goes, we 
have not apparently been beaten, for our chief competitors in 
this field have been labouring under similar, and in some cases 
much worse, handicaps than ourselves. 


4. Exports anp THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


A further unsatisfactory result of our low level of exports is 
that the balance of trade is thrown out of gear, for the increased 
volume of imports, together with a diminished volume of exports, 
has made the visible trade balance much less favourable than it 
used to be. It is true that this effect has been somewhat mitigated 
by the changes in the relative prices of the goods which we 
import and export respectively. Our exports have risen in price 
to an appreciably greater extent than have our imports, so that 
a given quantity of exports goes further than it used to do in 
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purchasing foodstuffs and raw materials. None the less, after 
allowing for this the adverse balance of trade in terms of money 
values has been swollen to very large dimensions. The trade 
figures and the balance in terms of money are as follows: 


TABLE 6 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND VISIBLE TRADE BALANCE 
(In millions of £s) 


Excess of Imports “oe 
Annual Net Imports of \British Exports of|Excess of apne en penedaer (ry y ied sees 


Averages. Merchandise. Merchandise. of Merchandise. jof Bullion a Balance 
Specie. 
1g00-4 466 289 EFT, —4 181 
1905-9 522 377 145 =) 148 
IQilo-13 611 474 137 at Yh 144 
1920 1,710 1,334 376 + 44 332 
1921 979 703 276 + 12 264 
1922 899 720 179 + 14 165 
1923 978 707 2II + 16 195 
1924 15237 801 336 + 12 324 
1925 1,167 773 394 + 10 384 
1926 1,116 653 463 — 12 475 
1927 1,096 709 387 —4 391 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the U.K., and Annual and Monthly 
Statements of Trade. 


The unfavourable movement in the merchandise trade balance, 
revealed by the above tables, has not been fully compensated by 
the improvement in our non-merchandise foreign earnings (e.g. 
interest, freights, commissions, and profits abroad, etc.). On 
the contrary, our shipping trade, which is one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the non-merchandise services by which 
we square our foreign trade account, has experienced the same 
adversity as has overtaken our basic industries, and our total net 
income from shipping, though somewhat larger in money values 
than before the War, has certainly not risen proportionately to 
the general level of prices. 

Again, our income from overseas investments, the other great 
item in our non-merchandise foreign earnings, was seriously im- 
paired by the inroads which were made in these investments 
during the War in order to pay for munitions and necessary 
supplies from overseas. Accordingly, although the income from 
overseas investments is now larger in terms of money than it 
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used to be, it also represents a smaller real value than the pre-war 
figure. Moreover, a new item in the account of international 
payments has been created by the system of inter-governmental 
debts which the War has left behind, and under this heading we 
have a debit account, having to pay more every year to the 
United States than we obtain in reparation from Germany or 
debt payments from France or other countries. 

The net result of all these factors is that the margin which 
remains available for making fresh investments abroad is 
materially lower than it used to be. An estimate of the inter- 
national balance sheet for recent years in comparison with the 
position in 1913 is given in Table 7 opposite. 

It shows that in the last four years our surplus for foreign in- 
vestment has been fully £100 millions per annum less, not only 
than it was before the War, but also than it was so lately as 
1922-3. This surplus is the true measure of the net increase of 
our ownership of capital abroad. As the table shows, however, it 
differs materially from the amount of money which has been 
invested in new foreign issues on the London market. Such a 
difference may be accounted for by an equivalent import either 
of long-term or of short-term capital. It is exceedingly difficult 
to disentangle all the movements of long-term investments, for, 
in addition to new issues, a great number of transactions are 
constantly taking place in securities and other forms of per- 
manent investment. Sales and purchases of British securities 
by foreigners (such as those which took place during the flight 
from the mark, the franc, and other Continental currencies ), 
sales and purchases by British owners of existing foreign securi- 
ties, and the repayment by sinking funds or otherwise of previous 
foreign loans—none of these items can easily be traced. If, on 
balance, the net effect of these transactions were a continuous 
return flow from overseas of formerly invested capital or of 
foreign-owned capital seeking refuge in Britain, we could use 
the proceeds to issue new foreign loans. In such circumstances 
we could continue indefinitely to float new foreign issues in 
London in excess of the surplus shown on current items of income 
and outgo, just as a private individual who owns maturing 
mortgages can make a fresh investment with the proceeds with- 
out drawing on his current income. It is, however, highly 
improbable that a large part of the difference between our true 
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TABLE 7 


THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE SHEET 
(In millions of £s) 


1926. 


1913. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925. 1927.+ 


I. Income Account 


Estimated Net Income from 
Overseas Investments . 210 | 175* | 200* 220 250 270 270 
Estimated Net National Ship- 
ping Income . ; 94 | 133* | 133* 140 I24 120 120 
Estimated Receipts from 
Short Interest and Com- 


missions 5 25 40* 50* 60 60 60 60 
Estimated Receipts from 
other Services. é 5 Io 12* 15* 15 15} | 15 I5 
Total . 339 | 360* | 398* | 435 | 449] 465 | 465 
Deduct Estimated Excess of 
Government Payments 
made Overseas : = ? 25 25 II — ? 
_ Net Non-Merchandise Sui- 
ue plus —. 339) |)300*- 10373" || 400 | 438 | 405 | 405 
Net Merchandise Deficiency 
(i.e. excess of Imports of 
goods and bullion over 
Exports) . LSI} || ee | OD 324 |_ 384 |_ 477 | 391 
Net surplus on income ac- 
count . : é i 181 | 189 178 86 54 | —12 74 


II. Capital Account 


| New Foreign Issues of Capital 


in London . 198 135 136 134 88 112 139 
Bank of France repayments 
to Bank of England} . 5 5 5 6 7 37 


Assumed Increase (4) or 

Decrease (—) of other 

Capital Items required to : 

Balance the Account . | —17 | +49 | +37 | —53 | —40 |—131 |—102 
Total of Capital Account. 181 189 178 86 540} 12 74 


SSS Oe 


——ss 


* Board of Trade original estimates (Board of Trade Journal, January 31, 
| 1924, p. 152) revised to harmonise with the official revision of their original esti- 
mates for 1924 and 1925. 

+ Non-merchandise surplus assumed to be the same as in 1926. 

It Estimates. 


Compiled from the Board of Trade Journal, January 31,1924, p. 152, January 
27, 1927, p. 93; Midland Bank Review. 
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surplus and our foreign issues can be accounted for by these 
movements of long-term capital. Indeed, we are of opinion 
that during the last four years not less than £150 millions of 
our new issues must have been balanced by an increase in foreign 
short-term investments in the London market in the form of 
deposits by foreigners in British banks and of sterling bills 
carried with foreign money. This process, if carried beyond 
a certain point, must create an uncomfortable and anxious 
situation. In any case it cannot continue indefinitely, and we 
must ultimately confine our new overseas investments to our true 
surplus plus the funds accruing to us from the repayment of the 
principal of existing foreign loans. This total cannot be expected 
to equal the pre-war total plus the 50 per cent. increase which 
would be needed to allow for the general rise of prices. 

We argue later in this Report that certain types of foreign 
investment—e.g. to Governments, to Public Utility concerns, to 
Local Authorities—are not as economically advantageous to 
this country as investment in similar forms at home, which would 
contribute to the efficiency of the British industrial system as a 
whole. At the same time, there are other forms of foreign invest- 
ment which it is highly desirable for a trading nation like Great 
Britain to maintain. For example, investment in the produc- 
tion of important raw materials overseas has been in the past, 
and should be in the future, highly lucrative. Moreover, the 
granting of credit and the financing of big orders establishes 
commercial connections which mean trade not merely for the 
moment, but in the future. Our present surplus on income 
account of at least £70 millions per annum should be adequate 
for these purposes. Nevertheless the state of our trade balance 
must be regarded with some anxiety. 


5. STAPLE TRADES 
Before drawing conclusions from these facts, we will deal 
with the position of certain special industries. 


(a) Coal 


Of these the most important is coal. For a number of 
reasons there is a lack of resiliency in the world’s demand for 
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coal. The League of Nations’ Report on the world’s coal trade, 
however, brings out the fact that British coal production 
was a slightly diminishing percentage of the whole before the 
coal dispute, even if we exclude America. But an explanation 
! of this decrease may be found in the fact that Britain has been 
the chief provider of coal for the world’s mercantile marine, 
and it is precisely in this field that oil has made its greatest in- 
roads into the province of the coal trade. Taking a very long view, 
the world supplies of oil are small compared with its supplies of 
coal, and the latter should come into its own again, particularly 
when means have been found for converting coal into liquid fuel. 
But in the meantime the reign of oil has partly dispossessed the 
sea-borne coal of Britain. 

This, however, is not the sole explanation. It is very difficult 
to make international comparisons in a trade which has had such 
violent ups and downs as the coal industry in recent years. But 

the broad fact remains that the output per man in the Ruhr 
(which produced in 1913 three-fifths of the total output of coal 
| of pre-war Germany and in 1925 three-quarters of the coal out- 
put of post-war Germany) fell between 1913 and 1925 from 
| 284 tons per annum to 275 tons per annum, whereas the output 
per man in Britain fell between 1913 and 1925 from 260 tons 
jper annum to 217 tons per annum. ‘These figures show a much 
“heavier fall in the case of Great Britain than in that of the 
Ruhr. They are to some extent the result of reduced hours of 
labour in Great Britain; but this is only a partial explanation. 
They are no doubt to be accounted for on the one hand by the 
intermittent working of an industry which is producing below 
its normal capacity, and on the other by the small-scale and unco- 
)ordinated organisation of the British mining industry, which has 
)<ept in being pits and, indeed, whole districts in which very poor 
)mines are still being worked. We deal with the coal question 
nore fully in Chapter XXV of Book 4. 


(b) Shipbuilding 
For the last seven years, during which the demand for new 
“ships has been reduced to very small dimensions, British builders 


‘jave had to compete against very severe competition, three fea- 
'ures of which may be particularly mentioned. 
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The first is the granting of subsidies by foreign Governments 
to their own shipyards and preferential treatment in the placing 
of orders. 

The second is the slowness with which British shipyards have 
taken up the motor-ship as compared with Germany and Italy. 
British shipbuilders have felt that design was immature, that 
depreciation and other costs of working were unknown, and that 
the motor-ship was at the mercy of the price of oil, whereas ships 
burning oil under steam boilers can be readily converted to coal 
if oil prices rise too high. The result is that while British ship- 
yards have built some of the largest ships in the world driven by 
Diesel engines, they have not had as much experience in building 
motor-ships as other countries. British yards, for example, in 
the quarter ended September 30, 1927, were building roughly 
three-fifths of the world’s steam tonnage, but only about two- 
fifths of the world’s motor tonnage. It is impossible for non- 
experts to say whether this is a course of wisdom or the result 
of simple conservatism on our part, but so long as the motor-ship 
is still in the ascendant as it is at present, we have given foreign 
competitors a long start which we are only slowly over- 
hauling. 

There remains the question of cost. Wages are higher in 
Britain than in competitive countries, but this has always been 
the case, and our supremacy has hitherto been based upon the 
efficiency of the workpeople, of technicians, designers, and 
organisers of the industry. An important handicap of the indus- 
try has been the restrictive policy of Trade Unions, and in this 
trade in particular the unnecessary multiplication and over- 
lapping of the Unions themselves. A notable step forward, 
however, has been taken in the joint conferences held in recent 
years, which have decided to abolish practices which are proved 
to be obstacles to efficiency. Britain’s percentage of the new 
world tonnage is at the moment rising, and there is no reason 
why it should not reach its pre-war proportion. But we cannot 
expect the world demand to return to its old level until the surplus 
built during the War has disappeared. The scrapping process 
is taking place, but it does not look as if it will be finished for 
some years to come. The outlook for the shipbuilding industry 
is a very moderate one, but we may by now have passed the 
worst point and the situation should slowly improve. 
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(c) Iron and Steel 


The depression of our iron and steel industry and our inability 
to market abroad as large a quantity of iron and steel manu- 
‘factures as before the War are also partly the result of a growth 
in the iron and steel industry in foreign countries. In this case, 
however, the situation is materially different from that of coal 
or cotton. It is pre-eminently a case of lop-sided productive 
capacity in which potential supply has greatly outrun demand. 
Largely as the result of the artificial stimulus given to this 
industry by the demand for munitions, the world’s capacity for 
production is greater than ever before, while the steady growth 
of consumption which marked the pre-war period has not been 
naintained. Stagnant consumption outside the U.S.A., coupled 
with an excessive capacity for production, is mainly responsible 
for the fact that steel prices have recently been less than 20 per 
ent. above pre-war level, whereas prices in general have been 50 
ver cent. higher. The production figures for the world are shown 
nthe following table: 


TABLE 8 
WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL 
(In millions of metric tons) 


1909-13 1913 

Z t- ~ a 6. bea 

legdoeiibomdesa Newel nie lyn ie 

teat Britain 6:7 7°8 8-3 75 3°77 9:2 
lermany . 14°5 12:2 98 12:2 12:3 16%3 
rance : 3:9 7:0 6:9 74 8-4 8-2 
est of Europe . 13 | 16-4 12-6 14°5 16°3 17°8 
otal Europe 36-4 43°4 37°6 41:6 40°7 51°5 
orth America . 28-5 32:9 - 39:2 46-9 49°9 46-0 
est of the World 3 3 2:0 2°3 2:6 2°8 
otal World 65:2 76-6 78:8 90'8 93:2 100°3 


* Provisional figures. 


Compiled from League of Nations Memorandum on the Iron and Steel Industry 
| d@ “The Economist.” 


The consumption of iron and steel depends in a considerable 
‘gree on the rate of capital investment in new industrial plant, 
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railways, ships, etc. The paucity of capital since the War iS 
responsible for a diminished demand for the products of the iron 
and steel industry, except in America, and the preceding table 
shows that the demand is only now recovering. Our industry has 
been handicapped in a special degree in the last few years by 
the very heavy depression in our shipbuilding industry, which is 
the chief consumer of British iron and steel, and in 1926 by the 
prolonged coal dispute. 

The facts that we have excellent coking coal near the seaboard 
and that we are excellently placed to import the world’s best ores 
at low rates of freight are permanent influences in favour of this 
country as a steel producer. But we cannot maintain a large steel 
industry except on an export basis, for nearly half our present 
output is directly exported, while of the remainder almost a 
half is worked up in manufactures which we sell abroad. 

Our plant is not, as a whole, so up-to-date as that of Germany 
and Lorraine. Thus, General Sir Herbert Lawrence, the Chair- 
man of Vickers Ltd., recently declared (according to The Times | 
of November 2, 1927) “that it was a matter common know- | 
ledge . . . that there was a very large percentage of the steel 
and engineering businesses which for one reason or another are 
ill-adapted for modern production.” Moreover, the extensions 
made during the War were not located with an eye to foreign | 
trade or post-war competition, but were designed to make the 
best use of our then existing resources. The industry, therefore, 
is in need of concentration and a better balancing of plant avail- 
able for smelting pig-iron and making steel respectively. It has 
to be remembered that we have to do an export business which 
must necessarily be of a rather miscellaneous character and can- 
not effectively be turned out by giant plants such as those of 
Luxemburg and the United States. Such plants can only be }} 
effectively employed in producing a standard product for an | 
immense market. But even for miscellaneous export business, } 
orders should be as concentrated as possible if the cheapest pro- jf 
duction is to be achieved. It is universally admitted that if our / 
national advantages are to be exploited successfully, our industry } 
must take measures to concentrate output in the plants best fitted J} 
for production. 

In the meantime, with currency fluctuations to contend 
against, the British steel industry has failed to maintain its hold 
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upon foreign trade. In the following table the British export 
dgures would look considerably better but for the large reduction 
n our export of pig-iron, which was an important item before 
‘he War, but is now reduced to small proportions: 


TABLE 9 
IRON AND STEEL—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(In millions of metric tons) ; 


1913. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Imports 
Jnited Kingdom * . : ; 2°27 1°34 2°47 2°76 
vermany é 6 : : *31T 1°76 1°29 1°20 
Trance} ; , : ; °I7 °39 26 °17 
elgium|| ; : ‘ . *89 "56 “57 54 
nited States ; é 7 *26 +59 “51 78 

Exports 
| nited Kingdom* 3 ‘ 5°05 4°39 3°92 3°79 
| ermany 3 4 4 é 6-31 1°33 1°56 3°26 
rancet ‘ F : é +63 2°29 2°94 3°88 
elgium|| dj ; ; A 1°58 2°53 3°31 3°11 
nited States. : : : 2:96 1-98 I-74 I-71 


* 1913 including Ireland ; 1923-5 excluding Irish Free State. 

} Pre-war territory, including Luxemburg. 

t The Official Trade Statistics of France include the Saar in 1925. In the 
»ove table the figures for 1923 and 1924 have also been adjusted in accordance 
‘th available figures for the iron and steel trade of France and Germany with 
e Saar in order to make them directly comparable with the figures for 1925. 

|| 1913 Belgium alone ; 1923 and thereafter, the Belgo-Luxemburg Customs 
ion, 


Extracted from League of Nations Memorandum on the Iron and Steel I ndustry, 
neva, 1927, p. 66. ; 


This Table shows clearly the increase of British imports and 
2 decline of British exports of iron and steel, the gain in 
yench and Belgian exports, largely at the expense of those of 
“ermany, and the decline of exports from the United States. The 
/lue of our exports of iron and steel, however, still greatly ex- 
(eds that of our imports, owing to our exports being chiefly 
zhly manufactured goods, whereas our imports are mainly 
ni-products. 


i 
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(d) Cotton 


Up to about 1890 Great Britain was accustomed to spin 
more than 40 per cent. of the output of American cotton. This 
predominant position was already impaired before the War, when : 
our share had fallen to about 25 per cent. Since the War there 
has been a further sharp decline to about 15 per cent., and in 
the year just ended (1926-7) the figure fell to 13.48 per cent. 
Our percentage of the world’s consumption of all kinds of 
cotton has followed a similar course, being 11.6 per cent. in 
1926-7 compared with 18.7 per cent. in 1912-13. As a result 
of this loss of business our equipment is greatly. in excess of 
the business we are at present able to command, in spite of the 
fact that the number of spindles in Great Britain has been almost 
stationary since 1913, whereas the spindles in other countries 
have considerably increased. This may be illustrated by the 
following table, which shows that, although we consume only 
about 12 per cent. of the world’s cotton, we still own 35 per cent. 
of the world’s spindles. In this table a column has been added 
showing the percentage growth in the number of cotton spindles 
since 1913: 


TABLE to 
COTTON SPINDLES OF THE WORLD 


4 At August | At At August | At 
Comte ste | Geagie? | Sesiet | Aso | aaa 
(In thou\sands.) | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Great Britain . . | 55,652 57,548 38:8 35°0 1034 
Rest of Europe. ‘ 43,853 46,105 30°6 28:0 105'2 
United States 4 ‘ 31,505 37,374 22:0 22°7 118-6 
INCE ic : : : 9,384 17,827 6:5 10:8 190-0 | 
Other Countries. | 3,055 5,762 || 2°I 3°5 188-6 
\ | 
Total ; : - | 143,449 | 164,616 100-0 100-0 11478 


Compiled from the League of Nations Memorandum on Cotton and from the} 
Statistics of the International Cotton Federation. a 


The disparity between our ownership of spindles and our} 
consumption of cotton is partly explained by.our greater output 
of the finer counts of yarn which use a less weight of cotton pe 
spindle employed, but mainly by the fact that, whereas we have 
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been working not much more than half-time, many of our com- 
petitors have been using their machinery on double shifts. The 
greatest progress has been made in the Southern States of 
America, partly at the expense of New England, whose cotton 
industry has been faced with problems not unlike those of Man- 
chester, and in Japan, whose spindles have been worked in recent 
times 4 to 5 times as intensively as those of Lancashire. 

The result is that Lancashire has lost about one-third of her 
dre-war export trade. In the best post-war year the export of 
diece-goods has never reached two-thirds of the 1913 figure, and 
“n 1926 was only 54 per cent. of what it was in 1913: 


TABLE 11 
BRITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
1913 C . 7,075 million linear yards 
1922 5 GB tey op square* ,, 
1923 : meas Ld OM ” » 
1924 : 454440055 5% ” 
1925 ‘ an 4543 Onn ae 50 ” 
1926 3 835034) os "9 ” 
1927 : ASUS ees ” » 


* One square yard was one to -970 linear yards in 1922, to -958 linear 
| ards in 1923, to -969 linear yards in 1924, to -957 linear yards in 1925, to}:977 
mear yards in 1926, and to -966 linear yards on the average of 1922-6. 


_ Extracted from the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom for 
| 922, ib. for 1926, and from Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United 
| “ingdom for November 1927. 


Thus our decline has been not only relative but absolute. 
-ndeed we have to go back nearly fifty years (to 1875-80) be- 
ore we find a pre-war quinquennial period in which our exports 
ere so low as during the last five years. It is particularly dis- 
duraging that in 1926 and 1927, a period of abnormally cheap 
}otton and of record world consumption, our exports should have 
jiown a further severe decline even compared with the im- 
1ediately preceding years. 

The trade includes, however, one important branch in which 
ve are fully holding our own, namely, the most skilled branch 
‘yhich produces the fine counts from Egyptian and similar 
ottons. Some 22,000,000 spindles out of Lancashire’s total of 
7,000,000 are satisfactorily employed on the production of fine 
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goods—which casts into deeper shadow the gloomy position of 
the remaining 35,000,000. 

When we remember that cotton textiles still account for 21.0 
per cent. of our total export trade, the seriousness of the above 
figures is obvious. It is evident that Lancashire’s present methods 
are becoming less and less capable of producing the coarser goods 
on a competitive basis with the rest of the world. How far this 
inability is due to unsound finance, how far to her failure hitherto 
to deal satisfactorily with the acute problem of surplus capacity, 
how far to the competition of labour with low standards of life, 
how far to the growth of tariffs, and how far to the imperfec- 
tions of the excessively individualistic lines on which the industry 
is now organised, opinions differ. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


HE broad conclusions which emerge from the preceding 
survey are the following: 


I. OUTPUT AND WAGES 


In spite of the recovery that has taken place from the 
post-war depression and of the great technical and scientific 
advances that have been made in industry here and throughout 
the world, real wages in Britain are little if any higher than 
before the War, and we have not yet succeeded in reducing the 
numbers of the unemployed to anything like the pre-war level. 
This is very far from being a satisfactory state of affairs. How 
“much it falls short of the possibilities is shown by a com- 
‘parison with the United States where factory output per head 
was. no less than 4o per cent. greater and real wages at least 
30 per cent. greater in 1925 than in 1919. Allowing for the 
shortening of hours, British manufacturing efficiency would 
seem to have increased by not more than 15 per cent. in the 
ast fifteen years. Whatever the explanation of our compara- 
sively poor rate of progress and in whatever proportions respon- 
sibility should be shared between Great Britain’s leaders in 
yusiness, in the Trade Unions and in Government respectively, the 
standard of life in this country would unquestionably be 
materially higher if the existing resources of nature and of science 
»yere being exploited with maximum efficiency by all concerned. 
‘This in itself is sufficient reason for an up-to-date and better 
)onsidered policy towards industrial affairs. 
\j 


2. DEPRESSION IN STAPLE INDUSTRIES 


Certain industries in particular are proving unable to pro- 


ide the established standards of life for their workers, with 
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results reflected either in low wages, in unemployment, or in 
both. Yet these industries occupy a position of exceptional im- 
portance in our national life. They are the chief contributors 
to our export trade; and their expansion in the last century was 
the basis of our national development as a foreign-trading, 
foreign-investing country. They represent a very high degree 
of specialisation of plant and skill. They are concentrated very 
largely in particular localities. For these reasons the unsatis- 
factory condition of these industries must be a matter of peculiar 
concern. It would be impossible to view their decline with the 
same comparative equanimity with which we have been able in 
the past to view the decline of other industries against which the 
tide of fashion or economic opportunity has turned. The coach- 
building industry might go down before the advent of the motor- 
car; the saddlery and harness trades might suffer from the same 
cause. Such changes might involve minor hardship, but they 
did not spell dislocation on a big scale, or a change in the 
fundamental nature of our economic equilibrium. The same 
concern which found its market falling for horse-drawn vehicles 
might set itself to the production of bodies for motor-cars, or 
an increase in the output of leather trunks might compensate the 
same industry for a falling demand for saddles. But it is only 
necessary to ask to what alternative purposes a coal-mine or blast- 
furnace could be converted in order to realise that the decline of 
our basic industries would confront us with an altogether 
more formidable problem. We have only to reflect how the 
economic life of the Clyde, the Tyne, South Wales, East Lan- — 
cashire, and the mining areas centres round these industries in 
order to realise the magnitude of the social issues which are 
involved. 
To improve the condition of the basic industries, to remove — 
every removable obstacle which at present hampers them, and to — 
assist them to overcome their difficulties, must therefore be one of — 
our principal objects. For this reason we place in the forefront — 
an international policy calculated to promote the commercial inter- _ 
course of nations, and in particular a single-minded support of | 
the policy outlined by the World Economic Conference at Geneva. — 
This Report is not a suitable place for an extended treatment of — 
the question of Fiscal Policy. But we have summarised our 
views in the following chapter. It is for this reason, again, that 
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we lay great stress on reducing the burden of local rates, which 
at present fall most heavily on the distressed industries and areas 
(vide Book 5), and make many recommendations scattered 
ithrough the Report directed to the assistance and rejuvenation of 
some of our basic industries. 

But there are two conclusions which, in our view, the extreme 
wdesirability of the recovery of our basic industries does not 
entitle us to draw. The first is that because this recovery would 
ibe so desirable it can therefore be taken for granted. The geo- 
‘graphical position of these islands, together with the possession 
of ample coal resources located in spots convenient for economical 
\development, has been, perhaps, the most fundamental reason why 
we have been a great trading nation. In the past our freedom 
from external aggression and our political stability enabled us to 
develop these advantages and secure a long lead in the world’s 
commerce and industry. These natural conditions remain. We 
stand between the new world and the old—economically, politic- 
ally, and financially. We are at the door of Europe, which is still 
the largest market in the world, and we enjoy the trading connec- 
tions which come from being first in the field in almost every 
overseas market. These are assets which make it difficult for 
other countries to displace us in world-commerce. At the same 
“ime, our long-established position may lead to lethargy and con- 
servatism, and in any case. we have had in recent years to fight 
jagainst hostile tariffs, fluctuating exchanges, the effect of the 
coming of oil, and the general diffusion of industrial knowledge. 
While, therefore, we have every reason to suppose that we shall 
‘emain in the front rank of the world’s industrial nations, we 
cannot be sure that our staple trades will revive to their old 
dimensions. We must, therefore, be ready to meet any contin- 
yencies—however unpleasant—which seem likely, and to grapple 
vith the problems—however formidable—which they may entail. 
__ The second illegitimate conclusion is of a different kind. 
‘The policy, which some advocate, of relieving the situation by 
reducing the standard of life all round, and in particular by 
reducing it decidedly below the pre-war level in the distressed 
“ndustries, is one which should, in our opinion, be decisively 
rejected, on the ground that it should not be necessary in face 
of the technical improvements of recent years. It would be a 
Jonfession of failure and a good reason for drastic changes in 
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the personnel of our industrial leadership if we were to declare 
ourselves unable to maintain the very moderate standards of life 
which now prevail. We feel convinced that with proper organisa- 
tion and a proper distribution of the national resources of capital 
and men, no reduction of real wages should be necessary and an 
early increase should be aimed at. 


3. EXTERNAL Forces AND INTERNAL EFFICIENCY 


It is, therefore, a vital question how far the troubles of 
the basic industries are due to remediable causes and how far 
they are due to changes—whether of an enduring or of a tem- 
porary character—which lie outside the control of those running 
these industries. , 

We think that there is in some cases a certain amount of | 
remediable inefficiency within the industries themselves. In 
certain sections of the coal, textile, and steel industries those 
upon whom responsibility lies seem to outside observers to have 
proved themselves unequal to dealing with the new problems | 
which confront them. For example, a failure year after year 
to deal with the problem of surplus capacity and a continued 
acquiescence in the wastes of working many plants partially in- | 
stead of securing the economies of concentration does not seem — 
creditable to the powers of initiative and adaptation of those con- — 
trolling them. Though there are striking exceptions, coal-_ 
Owners as a class are becoming a proverbial type of con- — 
servative obstinacy in the face of changing facts. Even in | 
these cases, however, the inefficiency often lies not in the 
technical equipment and management of the individual enter-— 
prise, but in the policy and statesmanship of the industry as a_ 
whole in the face of changing circumstances. This is probably 
in some degree a natural consequence of diminished vitality in 
industries which were in their prime and in the forefront of pro- 
gress two or three generations ago. Then the leaders of these in- 
dustries were nearly all pioneers; now few of them have reached | 
their present position by their own unaided abilities, but partly 
at least because they are the sons of their fathers or the grand-_ | 
sons of their grandfathers. Furthermore, the problems of | 
surplus capacity in the face of stagnant or declining demand are | 
of an essentially different character from those of a period of 
rapid and continuous expansion. x 
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This is not intended as a criticism of individuals. But the 
changes which are being made by our competitors, notably in 
| Germany and America, warn us that the organisation of business 

must develop on new lines, that the relations of great stock enter- 
prises—run by salaried officialk—to the public and to their 
workers must be put on a satisfactory footing, and that new 
Vitality must be breathed into the system of private enterprise. 

Moreover, throughout industry our competing strength has 
been undermined by industrial strife. A belligerent policy by 
labour organisations has in the past often been the only means by 
which they could obtain the wages which subsequent experience 
proved that the industry could pay, and this experience has had 
che unfortunate effect of instilling into the minds of many workers 
}he false doctrine that the interests of owners, managers, and 
workers are fundamentally opposed. Until this idea of the class 
var is eliminated we cannot expect British industry to regain its 
‘ull potential efficiency. Efficient business organisation and man- 
gement and the effective co-operation of the partners in industry 
).re the foundations of economic prosperity, and the solution of 
hese twin problems is the main theme of this report. 

Nevertheless, when full allowance has been made for such 
actors, we think that there remain substantial depressing influ- 
mces of a different kind. Some of these industries are no longer 
f the same relative importance in the world’s economy that they 
»sed to be, and are in distress not only in this country but every- 
there. Some of them have inevitably lost the precarious 
‘jnonopoly which this country used to enjoy, and find their former 
jastomers, often behind tariff walls, making the goods for 
|nemselves. Some of them could operate effectively on a suit- 
| le scale, but, as the result of abnormal stimulus received during 
ie War or afterwards, are trying to maintain an inflated equip- 
fient of plant and workers. In some of them there are 
lranches which formerly yielded a large return per head 
‘£ the labour employed and were therefore relatively high- 
age occupations, but owing to subsequent developments it 
jas become possible to carry them on with less-skilled and lower- 
jiid labour. Unless this tendency is reversed by new inventions 
j> methods, where the advantages of skill and experience can 
ake themselves felt, such processes of production must inevit- 
ly tend in course of time to become the business of nations 
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which do not aim at so high a standard of life as ours. Whilst, 
therefore, we should do everything possible to extend our foreign 
markets, we think that it would be unsafe to take it for granted 
that our troubles will be solved by the recovery of these industries 
to their former pre-eminence. 


4. Nerep For MosiLity or LAaBour 


If this diagnosis is correct, it follows that considerable 
numbers of workers may have to be transferred from the 
localities and trades in which they have been brought up to new 
places and engage in fresh occupations which produce either new 
classes of exports or goods for the home market. This is indeed 
occurring already on a considerable scale under the pressure of 
natural economic forces. But the obstacles to its taking place 
fast enough are very great. The housing shortage, trade-union 
restrictions, unemployment benefit, the miscellaneous character 
of the new openings, and the failure even of the prosperous in- 
dustries to go ahead fast enough to draw the surplus labour out 
of declining industries stand in the way of smooth or easy trans- | 
ference. 


5. Tue Direction oF INVESTMENT 


The necessity of restricting our foreign investments, the high 
total of which was formerly a reflection of our large favourable 
balance of trade, to a scale commensurate with our present dimin- 
ished balance is the financial facet of the same problem. So long © 
as there is an insufficient outlet at profitable rates of interest for 
the investment of savings at home, these savings will continue to 
seek an outlet abroad, and any attempt to maintain foreign invest- 
ment at the old rate must, in present circumstances, greatly aggra-_ 
vate the difficulty of the Bank of England’s task in maintaining 
the exchanges, cause a stringency of credit, and set up a vicious 
circle by retarding or preventing further developments at home. 
On the other hand, the setting up of new industries, the modern- 
isation of old ones, the revolution in the modes of transport and 
in forms of power, the need to house our increased population, | 
and to rebuild a great part of our towns in accordance with 
modern standards of health and decency, all call for a large 
expenditure of capital at home. Without it we cannot hope to _ 
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equal the efficiency of our leading industrial competitors. More- 
over, a greater employment of labour in home trades can only 
take place if there is a greater investment of our savings at home. 
If it be true—as we are convinced that it is—that the capital 
equipment of this country is by no means complete, and that 
great developments and improvements are possible, it follows 
that an increase in the proportion of our savings which is in- 
vested at home at the expense of the share which goes abroad, 
so far from being a mere temporary expedient, might be very 
| desirable in itself. ; 

It is clearly imperative to maintain our export trades at 
|a level which with our other earnings will pay for our imports 
| and furnish some surplus every year to finance British enter- 
prise abroad. We do not doubt that in part by the recovery of 
| our older industries and in part by the development of new ones 
this objective will be reached. But this is a much less ambitious 
}'task than that of raising them to their former level. So long, 
However, aS we can attain this limited objective, there is no 
reason for despondency or for the fear that our national eco- 
lnomic life is in peril merely because our exports are not large 
}-nough to maintain our pre-war scale of foreign investment. It 
js a fallacy to assume that the national wealth is more truly 
| ncreased if the fruits of British savings embodied in British 
| abour are used to embellish the city of Rio de Janeiro than if they 
hare employed to demolish the slums of South London or to build 
}motor-roads through the Midlands. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


}s leading us. We feel no assurance that a restoration of our 


| ld export industries to the same position of relative importance 


Jn the economic life of the nation which they held before the 
WVar is possible without a reduction of wages or a lengthening 
lof hours or a lowering of the standard of life in some other 
Wvay. The hope for our export trade generally must lie rather 
Jn the development of the newer trades. Moreover, a return to 
Vibe pre-war ratio between imports and exports is not necessary 
snless we wish to increase our foreign investment to its pre-war 
}/imensions, a course for which at present the national savings 
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provide no sufficient margin after providing for home needs. 
Nor is there any reason in the nature of things why the national 
interest should require indefinitely the exportation of wealth on 
so great a scale. It seems to us, therefore, that the time is now 
ripe for a bolder programme of home development which will 
absorb and employ the national resources of capital and labour 
in new ways. Such a programme, which we develop in Book 4, 
seems to us to be not only recommended in the national interest 
as a means of exploiting the technical developments of the modern 
age, but also as the best available method to break the vicious 
circle of unemployment. We believe that alternative plans, how- 
ever they may wrap themselves up, whether under the names of 
Protection, of wage adjustments, or of economy on social ser- 
vices, all amount in effect to an assault on the standard of life 
of the mass of the population. The alternative policy to ours— 
one indeed avowed by many industrialists—aims at restoring 
the past situation by lowering standards instead of boldly ex- 
ploring the possibility of raising standards by encouraging new 
developments, new methods, new ideas. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICY AND COMMERCE 


HE cardinal principles of the international economic policy 

; of a country so densely populated as Great Britain must be 

to encourage the utmost freedom of commerce between 

‘he nations and to ensure that Great Britain has the freest possible 

ontry into all the markets of the world. The methods by which 

hese aims are to be achieved are so well established as to seem 

}Imost axiomatic. But, as they are so often disregarded, they 
vill bear brief repetition. 


1. ConpbiITIONS ESSENTIAL FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The first condition of international trade is peace. It is not 
ough that we should maintain a condition of restless and uneasy 
veace by skilfully escaping from crisis after crisis. If trade is 
) expand on the basis of the economic interdependence of nations, 
- is essential that there should be an international sense of 
scurity. One of the motives for the prohibitions and restric- 
ons imposed by certain European nations is the desire to foster 
‘ar industries within their borders. Political suspicion is too 
sadily translated into economic rivalry and attempts to injure 
ther nations by the use of economic weapons. An essential 
ep, therefore, in the recovery of world trade is to strengthen 
‘nae League of Nations, in the hope not only of avoiding war 
vut of creating and fostering a sense of security. 

In particular it is essential to recognise that the present un- 
atisfactory relations between Russia and the rest of the world 
he not merely preventing us from carrying on trade which would 
yelp very much to lift us out of depression, but are one of the 
jief causes that prevent the spread in Europe of an atmosphere 
'£ real and prolonged peace. 

A second condition is monetary stability. Monetary chaos 
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was a symptom of the economic disorders which caused the low 
level of international trade in the years which have followed the 
War. It seems probable that the worst of these difficulties are 
now past. But even in normal times currency plays a highly 
important part in economic life, and under present conditions 
new problems and difficulties are constantly arising which will 
call for the most careful handling for many years to come. Our 
views on this matter are briefly set out in Chapter XXVIII. 

Finally, international trade can only expand freely if nations 
refrain from imposing deliberate obstructions to the movement 
of goods, of money, and of persons. Unfortunately this condi- 
tion is far from existing to-day. In particular the expansion of 
international commerce is most persistently obstructed by the — 
almost universal practice of imposing tariffs and other barriers 
to trade. The rest of this chapter is concerned with this problem, 
first, from the world point of view, and, second, from that of 
Great Britain. 


2. TARIFFS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In the world of to-day it is as impossible for the nations to — 
live and to grow in prosperity if they try to maintain them- — 
selves as detached and independent economic units as it would 
be for scientific attainment and knowledge generally to be con-_ 
fined within the bounds of a political frontier. On the contrary, 
civilisation implies that the nations will become economically in-_ 
terdependent to an ever-increasing degree. Countries which 
pursue an ideal of self-sufficiency for which nature has not fitted 
them are merely handicapping their own natural progress. 

These truths are beginning to be realised by the world at 
large. Prior to the War—thanks to the revolution in transport — 
and in spite of tariffs which were sometimes high and sometimes 
low—the natural tendency for nations to trade with one another 
overcame all obstacles and caused an unexampled increase in 
world commerce which grew in volume fourfold in forty years. 
The War put an abrupt end to this development, and shut up 
many countries within an economic Chinese wall. When the 
War ended, the nations were unwilling to resume immediately the 
old and comparatively free conditions of trading. In the last 
eight years they have in fact been indulging in an orgy of 
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srotection. Not content with imposing heavy fines—in the shape 
of high customs duties—upon trade, it has been the practice of 
nany countries to take the simple course of bluntly prohibiting 
rade in certain commodities altogether. There has recently been 
tendency for these extreme measures to be relaxed; but in the 
vords of the recent World Economic Conference, held at Geneva 
h May 1927, the tariffs of the world, “ which in recent years 
aave shown a tendency to rise, are for the most part higher 
han before the War, and at present are one of the chief barriers 
9 trade.” 

It has become increasingly clear that no one was benefiting 
rom this folly, and it was a remarkable sign of this change of 
iew that the Conference, which contained some Free Traders but 
onsisted to an overwhelming extent of Protectionists (including 
substantial number of the world’s actual tariff builders), unani- 
1ously agreed that the tendency had gone much too far and 
aould be checked. Indeed, this Conference of fifty nations— 
icluding the United States and Russia—agreed ! that the world’s 
eat need was that international commerce should resume “ the 
eneral upward movement, which is at once a sign of the world’s 
“onomic health and the necessary condition for the develop- 
vent of civilisation.” 

They pointed out that in Europe the position was complicated 
7 the creation of new customs units in 1919, the number of 
which had increased from twenty to twenty-seven, and that the 
aurmful effects of these tariffs were considerably increased by 
seir constant changes, which make it impossible for business 
sople to enter into long-term engagements or to lay plans for 
‘considerable period ahead. 
_ The Conference disclaimed the intention of delivering a final 
»dgment on the question of Free Trade or Protection, but they 
=re so impressed with the harmful effects that have resulted 
“om the way in which the Protectionist system has run to ex- 
‘mes since the War that they declared in emphatic terms for a 
‘eater measure of freedom of trade. After making the signi- 
vant declaration that “ tariffs, though within the sovereign juris- 
‘ction of separate States, are not a matter of purely domestic 
ferest, but greatly influence the trade of the world,” they state 
1 The Report was approved by all members of the Conference except those 
'n Russia and from Turkey, who abstained from voting. 
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categorically that “the time has come to put an end to the in- 
crease in tariffs and to move in the opposite direction.” This 
declaration, which was amplified by specific proposals to be re- 
ferred to shortly, is very significant, for it shows a widespread 
recognition of the fact that under the nationalistic policies which 
have been in vogue since the War, countries are suffering more 
damage from one another’s tariffs than they could possibly hope 
to gain from their own. 

The way tariffs have been used in recent years shows the 
continued existence of a war spirit. The Conference, for ex- 
ample, pointed out that “ fighting tariffs” have been ostensibly 
imposed for the purpose of negotiations, but that instead of nego- 
tiating first and imposing the tariffs afterwards, as was the pre- 
war practice, countries have imposed their fighting tariffs in 
advance of negotiations. In too many Cases these negotiations 
have never been undertaken, or if undertaken have not come to. 
successful results, as the vested interests which have grown up 
behind these high tariffs have resisted any attempt to lower 
them. Everyone is suffering from this state of affairs, but no 
one is willing to take the first step; and the Conference therefore 
realised that if anything is to be done, action must be concerted. 
They proposed that the system of commercial treaties, which in 
practice substantially reduced the obstacles created by the pre- 
war tariff system, should be revived. But they went further 
and made the important suggestion that the Economic Organisa- 
tion of the League should endeavour to organise a concerted 
move for lower tariffs among the nations. 

The Conference also dealt with some other aspects of com- 
merce. They urged the framing and adoption of a convention 
for abolishing import and export restrictions of all kinds, and 
agreement has already been reached on the terms of such a con- 
vention. They pointed out the disadvantages of indirect methods 
of Protection, such as subsidies, flag discrimination, differential 
treatment of traders, and other similar devices. They showed 
that the practice of dumping demoralises the world-market to 
the ultimate disadvantage of all concerned. In arriving at these 
conclusions, the Conference was clearly impressed by the contrast 
between the progress of the United States, which is much the 
largest Free Trade area in the world, and the situation in Europe, 
which has been split up into a number of economic units too small 
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) furnish an adequate home market or to permit production on 
1e largest and most economical scale. 

These recommendations are entirely in line with what we have 
‘efined as Britain’s interest in international economic affairs. 
ndeed, it has frequently been stated by publicists in Europe 
dat the Report of the Conference was a victory for British 
conomic diplomacy in contrast to that of certain other countries 
hich hoped to see a stimulus given by the Conference to the 
lea of international industrial agreements. A moment’s con- 
deration of British commercial policy in recent years shows, 
Iwever, the inadequacy of this theory. The significance of the 
onference lies in the fact that its Report, which we have briefly 
immarised, represents the spontaneous view of people of all 
ations who have suffered from what has been going on in recent 
ars. It creates a great opportunity for British statesmanship, 
or there can be no doubt whatever that a strong backing of the 
onference’s Resolutions by Great Britain would enormously 
crease the prospect of their being carried into practice. 


. Britratn’s Fiscat Portcy 
3 


But whether we shall make full use of this opportunity is still 
ucertain, owing to the departures which we have made from 
ur free trade system in recent years. During the War the 
ortage of shipping and the difficulty in obtaining the means 
paying for our foreign purchases made it desirable to re- 
"ict as far as possible the importation of all but essential com- 
odities. One of the means employed to effect this was the 
position of the “ McKenna duties” on certain luxury goods. 
zain, while the issue of the War was in doubt, the fear was 
tertained that the physical conflict might be followed by a 
tce and organised economic struggle on the largest scale, and 
‘parations were made for meeting that contingency if it arose. 
)is danger did not materialise. But the economic disorganisa- 
n which prevailed after the War, coupled with the almost 
‘uplete monetary collapse of many countries, had the effect of 
king our trading position exceedingly precarious, and Great 
‘tain, in company with every other country in the world, 
“=mpted by means of temporary expedients to minimise the 


turbing effect of the rapid and incalculable changes that were 
ing place. 
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With the passing of these abnormal conditions, the justifica-_ 
tion for exceptional measures has disappeared, whereas the case 
for restoring the utmost freedom of trade has become perhaps” 
more urgent than ever before. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain realised this need as long ago as 
1922 when he made the following pronouncement on the general 


you—and with a country that has smarted, and very natur- 
ally smarted, under the evil effects of those Government 
controls and interferences in industry unavoidable in war, 
but have proved a great source of difficulty to us both in 
their existence, and in the necessity to get rid of them since 
the War concluded—in such a world and in such a country 
to go out with the old programme of Tariff Reform at this 
time seems to me perfect madness.” 
If this view was sound in 1922, when the currencies of our 
competitors were producing fantastic and disturbing effects o 
international trade, it is far more cogent to-day when currencie 
are practically stable. 
Clearly Sir Austen Chamberlain had in mind the fundamental 
truth that international trade is a process of exchange of good 
and services, and that if a country is not prepared to buy from 
its customers, it cannot continue to sell abroad. It is true that 
for a time it may supply its goods on credit by making large. 
and continuous loans to countries overseas; but even in this cas 
the interest must be paid and the principal ultimately returned in 
the shape of imports of goods and services.? ] 
While therefore it is true that a particular trade may benefit 
by protection, a country cannot restrict imports without restrict 
ing exports or increasing its foreign investments. In other 
words, tariffs are not a device for increasing the employment 


1 This general argument is not invalidated by the international movement of 
gold, which is a bagatelle in comparison with international commerce in general. 
Such movements have important monetary effects. But in the international 
balance of payments they only settle small balances. x 
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id production of a country, but are rather a means of divert- 
ag it from one direction to another. And as this usually means 
stimulus to the less successful industries of a country at the 
xpense of those for which the country is better fitted, the result 
that it is poorer than under a system of Free Trade. It is not 
ymere accident that European countries with the highest standard 
“living are those with the lowest tariffs. (See Tables, pp. 18, 55.) 
Such arguments are of special force for Great Britain, which, 
3 we have seen, depends for its existence on imported. food and 
Lw material. But it is also pertinent to point out that in spite of 
ve fact that our population is much smaller than that of Ger- 
any or the United States and our resources of coal, ore, and 
ther materials are incomparably less, we remain by far the 
orld’s largest exporter of manufactures. In this connection 
e British delegates to the Geneva Conference reported the 
sult of an analysis of the trade returns of Britain, America, 
@rmany, and France, in accordance with the international classi- 
ation of foreign trade laid down at Brussels. This enables 
direct comparison to be made of the exports of the manufac- 
}ires of the four countries. The figures for 1913 and 1925 are 
own in Table 12. 

Other countries are beginning to export significant quantities 

manufactured goods; but these four nations are still re- 
‘onsible for over 70 per cent. of the total. Great Britain was 
ferefore in 1925 the source of more than a quarter of the 
yrld’s exports of manufactured commodities. 

Our proportion in 1926 was undoubtedly smaller, owing to 
‘e coal dispute, and in 1927 the recovery was by no means 
mplete. But it is evident from the table that under our Free 
‘ade system we have built up and continue to hold a long lead 

precisely those categories of commodities in which interna- 
mal competition has become world-wide and against which 
triers have been most generally erected. 

A similar consideration is the faet that under Free Trade we 
|ablished so strong an economic position that we were able to 
ar the main financial burden of the War on the Allied side. 
the light of such facts, it would indeed be “ perfect madness ”’ 
attempt to reverse the evolution of the last century and enter 
‘on a policy of protection tending towards the illusory and un- 
ainable ideal of self-sufficiency. 
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TABLE 12 
EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS 


ee 


IgI3- 1925. 
Countries. es subs. 

In ee Per cent. a pee Per cent. 

From United Kingdom . 5 308-2 37°7 589°3 38-4 

, United States : . 159°2 151 356-6 232 

,» Germany 5 : : 330-6 313 326-6 21°3 

PD euance 0 c 5 16773 159 262°7 LL 

Total from four countries c I,055°3 100-0 1,535°2 100:0 

Per head. 
1913. 1925. 

fan. oade Lan saan 
United Kingdom 814 6 TIA piers 
United States II4 4 3° a9 
Germany . “ 5 5 é 418 4 Eth, XS) 
France . 6 : 5 . 5 , 5 Ale, Aaaal 691 


The figures of trade and population from which this table is compiled refer to 
the respective customs areas in 1913 and 1925. 


Compiled from ‘‘ The Economist.” 


Unfortunately, instead of returning to Free Trade, we have 
been drifting in the opposite direction, “for though Protection has 
been emphatically condemned by the electorate on the only occa- 
sion on which its opinion has been asked, the Government has) 
been quietly introducing small doses of protection under the 
euphemistic disguises of ve safeguarding,” “luxury taxes,” etc. 

Our market is still in the main free, for less than 3 per cent. 
of our imports are subject to protective duties. The balance is, 
however, subjected to a variety of safeguarding duties which 
constitute the most crazy tariff in the world outside Bedlam. 
These are extremely high as tariffs go. The ad valorem level of 
present-day tariffs is shown in the following table, which gives 
the results of an elaborate investigation carried out in connection 
with the World Economic Conference. The measure chosen for 
this table is the average of the percentages which the duties im- 
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sosed by any given country constitute of the values of the com- 
aodities which go to compose the range of manufactured goods 
ormally entering into international trade: 


TABLE 13 
) THE LEVEL OF TARIFFS ON MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 


Scandinavian 


i i Great Powers o, . 
ie eata of Cue Lire Europe. “f and mt, isles 
S.A. « - 37 | Poland . 32 | Spain . 41 | Sweden & Gas 
\rgentine . 29 | Hungary . 27 | Italy. . 22 | Belgum Sars 
Czecho- 
Australia . 27 Slovakia . 27 | France . 21 | Switzerland 14 
vanada . 23] Jugo-Slavia 23 | Germany . 20] Denmark . tI0 
ndia . . 16 | Austria . 16] Great Britain 5 | Holland cee 


Compiled from League of Nations Memorandum on Tariff Level Indices 


Even Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s plan of 1903 was a Io per 
ent. tariff on manufactures and 5 per cent. on semi-manufac- 
res. Our present “standard rate” is 334 per cent. Our 
average” is, of course, still very low; but if our “ standard” 
riff became general it would at once place us among the most 
ighly protectionist countries in the world. It has been well said 
‘a foreign observer that no one can measure the height of the 
vitish tariff wall, for in reality we have no wall at all, but a few 
vattered and exceedingly high spiked railings. 
Again, the device of having every small item studied by a 
jparate Committee ensures that no duty shall have any relation 
aatever to any other duty, while the fixing of rates—which is 
»e of the most highly complex economic problems in the world— 
carried out by people selected because they have no knowledge 
her of the trade in question or of tariff making. 
_ Moreover, our rates of duty are sacrosanct. Other countries 
| ay at all events make a show of using their duties for bargain- 
‘% purposes. Our duties are the minimum which the Committee 
necessary to “safeguard” industries which it is con- 
lered essential to retain in this country. There are many in 
gland who think that there is something to be said for duties 
posed in the hope of beating down the other fellow’s tariff. 
his plan very rarely succeeds and, as we have seen, the Geneva 
»nference recognised that the attempt of countries since the War 
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to get into a good bargaining position had merely had the effect 
of raising tariffs all round and of creating vested interests which 
made it more difficult than ever to reduce them. But even if there 
were anything to be gained by this policy of bargaining, our 
system is carefully devised so that it cannot be used for this 
purpose. High duties in a particular trade can, of course, increase _ 
employment in it—at the expense of others—provided there are 
not too many protected trades. Our present plan of giving a 
bonus here and a little artificial stimulus there would have caused 
an angry outcry from other industries and from the public gen- 
erally if it had not been confined to such small dimensions. 

We are not, however, so much concerned to point out here 
the defects of our crude and confused methods as to show their 
bearing on the general tariff situation. It must be evident to 
everyone that the effects of our safeguarding duties, whether 
for good or evil, are of insignificant proportions in comparison 
with the results that would be obtained by a general lowering 
of tariffs and by securing freer markets for our exports. Our 
present policy is, however, extremely detrimental from this point 
of view. The fact that Great Britain has abandoned her tradi- 
tional Free Trade standpoint and adopted the Protectionist thesis 
in its crudest possible form—even though it be only for a few 
articles—has weakened the forces making for a more liberal 
commercial policy in every country of the world. The argu- 
ments now used for “safeguarding ’”’ and implicitly embodied in 
the famous White Paper which governs the procedure of the 
various Committees are arguments which can be used to justify 
the highest tariffs in the world. If competition is “ unfair ” 
when a country has lower costs of production than ourselves, and 
if duties were always imposed at a rate calculated to balance the 
difference in the cost of production at home and the lower costs. 
of production abroad, foreign trade would cease. | 

Our policy has weakened the position of friends of interna- 
tional trade abroad and strengthened the hands of those who 
would put obstacles in the way. There have been periods in 
modern history when tariffs have moved downwards in Europe— 
notably in the twenty years following the Cobden Treaty of 
1860—and during those decades the world’s commerce advanced 
to a notable degree. There is good reason to think that we are 
approaching another period of comparative fiscal sanity. But 
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if this is to happen, it is imperatively necessary that Great Britain 
should forswear further experiments in Protection and should 
throw her full weight into the task of drawing other nations in 
the direction of the policy under which our commercial greatness 
has been built up. Britain’s policy in the economic, as in the 
political, affairs of the world is still very influential, and we 
could embark on this crusade with high prospects of success. At 
the least we should be able to ensure that the recent upward 
tendency of tariffs should cease. 

Apart, however, from the action of foreign countries, the 
present situation is anomalous and full of danger. Without any 
clear guiding principle we are conferring special privileges on 
trade after trade, most of which are too unimportant in them- 
selves to arouse the active hostility of the trading community or 
of the consuming public. But a system created to meet temporary 
conditions which are passing away is in danger of encouraging 
a growing distortion of our economic activities. 

It is, perhaps, worth adding one further word. If the pro- 
tection of small industries is a handicap in pursuing our chief 

»objective of increasing trade, the protection of our great export 
industries would be suicidal. We have already mentioned that 
the iron and steel industry exports in normal times half its 
products and that nearly half the remainder is exported in the 
form of other goods or is used for building ships which thrive 
vupon foreign trade. There is no possibility of building up a 
‘thriving iron and steel industry on home trade; and to protect 
‘the industry—with the inevitable effect of raising prices here 
vand lowering them in neutral markets where our competitors 
would sell their surplus output—would handicap all our steel- 
using industries in world-competition. The same is true of 
‘engineering, shipbuilding, the textile trades, and many others. 
“Our export trades must find the means to compete in the world 
‘or perish. The Chairman of Vickers went to the root of the 
‘matter when he remarked in a recent speech to the shareholders 
what “we are not going to find our salvation by advocating a 
policy of tariffs... . I believe a system of tariffs is simply 
mother word for subsidising inefficiency. It is a harmful policy 
for the country to adopt as a whole.” 
In short, nothing which has happened during and since the 
War serves to diminish the overwhelming force of the Free 
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Trade argument. In present conditions, as in past conditions, 
Protection may snatch a temporary advantage for special in- 
terests and trades. But Protection cannot help our export in- 
dustries or our shipping and must aggravate their problems and 
increase their costs. Protection cannot increase our efficiency or 
raise the standard of life. On the other hand, it is a surreptitious 
method of raising the cost of living and lowering the standard 
of life. Protection diverts the resources of the nation into the 
wrong directions, encourages unhealthy and precarious develop- 
ments, and poisons the springs of business enterprise and the 
probity of Government. Our policy must be to return as rapidly 
as possible to the system of Free Trade on which our industrial 
life and our world-wide commercial activities have been built up. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK 2 


A large area of British enterprise is already, directly or in- 
directly, under public control, since it is worked by Public Con- 
cerns, vig. bodies operated, controlled, or limited by public 
authorities or enactment. No general extension of this area is 
recommended. But these bodies should be modified in the 
direction of greater efficiency by the transfer of public under- 
takings to specialised bodies responsible to the public authorities 
concerned, and by the adoption of more practical methods of 
recruitment for their staff and members. 
The rest of the field of large-scale enterprise is worked by 
Joint Stock Companies. Where these have outgrown the effec- 
tive control of their members or the healthy influences of com- 
petition, full publicity as to their operations should be secured 
by new and stringent requirements as to their audit and published 
accounts, and various measures are suggested for ensuring 
greater efficiency i the directorate. Vast undertakings con- 
trolling monopolies should be subjected, by special registration 
as Public Corporations, to the obligations of public investigation 
and control recommended by the Committee on Trusts, including 
in the last resort price-fixing by public authority. Trade Associ- 
ations, where sufficiently representative, should assume similar 
obligations of publicity, with power, subject to Government 
approval, to enforce their decisions on small minorities. 

The stream of national investment, which is at present 
chaotically controlled by a multiplicity of public authorities and 
private interests, should be canalised by a Board of National In- 
vestment, with power to issue bonds and to finance all capital 
expenditure by public bedies. It should also have ‘power to 
finance other capital outlay of national importance, to approve 
-? classification of new Domunion and Colomal loans as trustee 
securities, and, in emergency, to control the issue of foreign 
Government loans. 
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An Economic General Staff should be established for the 
continuous survey of national problems and for advising 
Ministers, in conjunction with a standing Cabinet Committee of 
Economic Policy. Economic information should be improved 
by the co-ordination and rapid. publication of all available 
material and a continuous Census of Production; while business 
efficiency should be stimulated by collaboration between indus- 
trialists, labour organisations, and the State in the application 
of research to industry and in fostering standardisation, technical 
instruction, and vocational selection and traiming. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PUBLIC CONCERN 


1. “ INDIVIDUALISM ” AND “ SoOcIALISM ” 
7 NHE choice between “ Individualism ” and “ Socialism” in 


the form in which it occupies the controversialists of the 
Conservative and Labour Parties is, in the main, a dis- 
‘orted, and indeed an obsolete, issue, based on a picture of the 
inancial and industrial world of England as it was fifty or more 
years ago. As we shall attempt to show quantitatively, the evolu- 
ion from these conditions is already far advanced. Change has 
een going on at a great rate. It is not a choice between nailing 
-o the mast the Jolly Roger of piratical, cut-throat individualism, 
‘ach man for himself and the devil take the rest, or, on the 
sther hand, the Servile Society of a comprehensive State 
Socialism. Nor is the alternative between standing still and 
violent change. The world moves on anyhow at a smart pace; 
‘t is only the ideas of Conservatives and Socialists which remain 
where they were. The task is one of guiding existing tendencies 
to a right direction and getting the best of all worlds, harmon- 
sing individual liberty with the general good, and personal 
itiative with a common plan—of constructing a society where 
/ction is individual and knowledge and opportunity are general, 
nd each is able to make his contribution to the efficiency and 
iversity of the whole in an atmosphere of publicity, mutual trust, 
nd economic justice. 
When we come to look at the facts of the modern world, 
) sensible person can doubt that in a modern community many 
vices must be run by a Public Concern—meaning by this a 
»rm of organisation which departs in one way or another from 
ie principles of unrestricted private profit, and is operated or 
gulated in the public interest. On the other hand, most people 
ould agree that there is a wide field of business enterprise which 
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is much better left to private concerns and can be left to them 
without the least danger to the public interest. 

Now in endeavouring to settle the right division between the 
Public Concern and the private concern respectively, the first 
thing to understand is the part already played by the former. 
We shall give below a fairly detailed statement of this, because 
we think that anyone who fully appreciates the existing position 
will be led inevitably to our conclusion that the immediate prac- 
tical problem is not a great extension of the field of Public Con- 
cerns, except in one or two special cases, but a thorough over- 
hauling of the methods of running the Public Concerns which 
already exist, with the object of making them lively and efficient 
enterprises. It is a consequence of the gradual and haphazard 
way in which Public Concerns have grown up in Great Britain 
that we have never deliberately considered the problems of manag- 
ing and financing them. 

Individualism has been strongest, in our opinion, and Socialism 
weakest, on the purely practical side, namely, in devising a satis- 
factory and efficient technique for the actual conduct of business. 

This strength of individualism as a technique for efficient pro- 
duction has in the main depended on three features : 

(i) It is an unrivalled method for the decentralisation of 
decisions, that is, for providing that the power and responsi- — 
bility should lie as near as possible to the act and not at the 
end of a long chain of intermediaries. By this means time — 
and trouble are saved, the power of judgment is not sub- 
merged by the necessity for explanations, and decisions can ~ 
be made on a small scale and with reference to particular — 
cases so as not to tax unduly the capacity of human wits. — 
Moreover, the average result of decisions taken by a number — 
of individuals, judging independently, may get nearer the — 
truth, or at least run less risk of wide divergence from it, ~ 
than one comprehensive decision, taken by a single individual, — 
who may know more than any of the crowd and yet not so © 
much as the average of the crowd. a 

(ii) It is an unrivalled method of arriving at the right — 
result by trial or error. When a number of individuals are 
each attempting to solve much the same problem, inde- | 
pendently, it may be possible to discover the solution by — 
comparing the success of alternative methods. The medio-— 
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crity of attainment in the art of war and of government may 
be partly attributable not only to the complexity of the 
problem, but also to the absence of competition between 
policies as a method of discovering the most effective from 
amongst the possible alternatives. 

(iii) It is an unrivalled method of “ scoring,” that is, of 
measuring the comparative efficiency not only of methods 
but of individuals. This may be as necessary for the satis- 
faction of the individual as for the selection of the fittest. 
How often must a Civil Servant, or any bureaucrat, lament 
the absence of an objective measure of the degree of his 
success if only for his own personal satisfaction, as com- 
pared with the business man, who can be judged, or thinks 
he can be judged, by the test of money profit! Without 
desiring the profit for himself, he may reasonably desire it 
as a test of his methods and of his capacity. Moreover, 
“scoring ” contributes an important element of efficiency in 
the automatic penalty which it provides for failure and in 
the elimination of the unfit, though not always as quickly as 
is desirable, from the higher directing personnel. Human 
nature may require the spur of a penalty to keep effort at its 
highest pitch of intensity, just as much as, if not more than, 
the lure of exceptional rewards. 

These three valuable devices for the successful attainment of 
ir economic objects are what we are most in danger of losing 
henever State action, or any form of highly centralised action, 
‘tervenes; and it is these losses which we must endeavour to 
‘inimise whenever we are impelled for other good reasons to 
wctend the functions of the State. On the other hand, the pooling 
‘knowledge, the elimination of the wastes of competition (which 
e very great), the deliberate aiming at the general advantage, 
stead of trusting that the separate pursuits of private advantage 
ll tend the right way on the whole and on the average, are 
al advantages in central control and ownership. 

As to the necessity in all cases of the unrestricted private- 
»ofit motive, such as exists in the highest degree in a one-man 
lssiness, as an incentive to effort and efficiency, we are more 
ubtful. The notion that the only way to get enough effort out 
the brain-worker is to offer him unfettered opportunities of 
iking an unlimited fortune is as baseless as the companion 
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notion that the only way of getting enough effort out of the 
manual worker is to hold over him the perpetual threat of starva- 
tion and misery for himself and those he loves. It has never 
been even supposed to be true, at all events in England, of the 
soldier, the statesman, the civil servant, the teacher, the scientist, 
the technical expert. It is only the “‘ business man” who, with 
a certain rather engaging cynicism, has insisted that it is and 
always must be true of himself. It is not certain that he was ever 
entirely right. Even in the old-fashioned one-man business, the — 
efficacy of the unrestricted private-profit motive as an incentive — 


to effort and efficiency is liable to exaggeration: for many ~ 


temperaments, the “worry” involved and the too habitual 

presence of subconscious financial calculation may be big 

factors of inefficiency. A certain salary, plus the hope of pro-— 
motion or of a bonus, is what the generality of mankind prefers. 

Indeed, it is what the vast majority of those who manage our 

affairs enjoy already, with varying degrees of certainty and hope. — 
In this respect the performance of functions by Public Concerns — 
in place of by privately owned Companies and Corporations would 

make but little difference to the ordinary man. 

We have said enough to indicate the general point of view 
from which we approach these problems. We are content that. 
the practical suggestions which follow should be judged by the 
above criteria. We think that the balance of advantage requires - 
some extension of the functions of the State, but above all a_ 
consolidation and reorganisation of those which it already per- 
forms. We appreciate the real advantages of the decentralised 
society of the pure Individualist’s dreams; and wherever force 
of circumstances compels a departure from pure individualism, — 
we have endeavoured so to frame our proposals as to retain as 
many as possible of its advantages. i 


2. Survey or Existing Pustic CoNcERNS 


We give below a catalogue of the various types of socialised, 
semi-socialised, and other State-regulated enterprises which are 
already in existence. We think that most readers will be 
astonished by their magnitude and their importance and the larg 


proportion of the total capital of the nation which they alread 
control. 
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A. National Undertakings operated by the Central Government 
itself. 


These are few in number in this country. The leading 
examples are, of course, the Post Office, the Telegraphs, and the 
‘Telephones. A considerable amount of capital has been sunk 
in these three enterprises, which, after writing off depreciation, 
now stands in the national books at about £100,000,000, of 
which about three-quarters is attributable to the telephone system. 
The land and buildings of the Post Offices of the whole country 
stand at £16,500,000, which appears a very moderate figure. 

There are, of course, certain other Government Productive 
Services which ought to be mentioned in this place, for example: 

(a) The dockyards and other manufacturing establish- 
ments of the War Departments. 

(b) The Office of Works. 

(c) The Royal Mint. 

(d) The Commissioners of Crown Lands. 

(e) The Stationery Office. 

(f) The State Management Districts under the Licensing 
Act, 1921. 

(g) The Roads Department (which is at present part of 
the Ministry of Transport). 

The capital plant of most of these undertakings is relatively 
small, but the roads are an exception, of which the replacement 
cost must exceed £1,300,000,000. 


B. National Undertakings operated by officially appointed ad hoc 
Bodies. 


The two leading examples of this type are very recent crea- 
tions, established in fact by the present Conservative Government 
—the British Broadcasting Corporation and the Central Electricity 
Board. Possibly the Forestry Commission should be classified 
here also. 


(C. Local Undertakings operated by the Local Authority itself 


__ Local Authorities are now responsible for operating nearly 
€700,000,000 worth of revenue-earning capital plant: 
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TABLE 14 
PUBLIC UTILITY UNDERTAKINGS OWNED BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 
oe ee cL Ee gee ee a CL SS 
Total Number ‘esis ci Value of Capital Plant. 
Ghee Hands of Local 
; Se: No. Included. Value. ; 
(a)Gas_. : 782 317 317 62,650,000. 
(b) Electricity . 563 338 338 125,310,000 : 
(c) Tramways, etc. 235 168 168 81,780,000, 
(d) Water * 0 1,236 977 977 148,060,000 , 
(e) Housing * ? 1,568 1,568 219,490,000 
(f) Miscellaneous ? ? 79 38,200,000 


i) ee ee 
* England and Wales only. 


These particulars are taken partly from the Stock Exchange Official Intelli- 
gence, partly from the Eighth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, partly 
from information supplied directly by the Ministry of Health, partly from other 
official returns, and partly from Public Administration, vol. iv, Pp. 289. The 
latter, which is the Journal of the Institute of Public Administration, contains 
much material bearing on the subject-matter of this chapter. 


In the case of Public Utility Undertakings, such as gas, water, — 
electricity, and tramways, which are run by local authorities, — 
profits are restricted by limiting the amount which can be used — 
in relief of local rates. 


D. Local Undertakings operated by officially appointed ad hoc 
Authorities. 


(i) Docks and Harbours.——Out of 177 Harbour Under- — 
takings, 10 are worked by Government Departments, 43, by 
Local Authorities, and 60 by ad hoc bodies not trading for — 
profit. The twenty largest out of the last-named category — 
have an aggregate capital of about £100,000,000. The ’ 
Port of London Authority, the Mersey Docks and Harbour © 
Board, the Clyde Navigation Trust, and the Tyne Improvement Es 
Commission are the most important. Generally speaking, these _ 
are non-dividend-paying bodies which are expected to earn an 
sufficient income to pay the interest on their outstanding bonds, — 
annuities, and debenture stocks. An interesting example, not — 
included in the above, is the Manchester Ship Canal Company — 
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(with a capital of £9,000,000), which is a parliamentary company 
organised under various Acts of Parliament with the object of 
Zain, but in part municipally owned, and with a Board of Directors 
on which the Corporation of Manchester must always have a 
najority of one. 

\ The constitutions of the controlling bodies are very varied. 
They have been summarised as follows by Sir Joseph Broodbank 
(formerly of the Port of London Authority) : 

“The Ports of London and Liverpool are governed by mixed 
bodies of traders and representatives of Government and public 
odies, but their respective powers and jurisdictions differ widely 
n important details. Bristol and Preston are municipally oper- 
ated. Southampton and Hull Dock undertakings are owned and 
worked by Railway Companies, but Harbour Boards have juris- 
liction in the water approaches. Manchester Docks and Canal 
ire owned by a private company where the Corporation has 
secured a majority on the Board through financial assistance in 
heir early days of struggle. The Tyne Docks are divided be- 
»ween the London and North-Eastern Railway Company and 
the Tyne Commissioners. The South Wales Ports were 
»riginally operated by different methods, but are now amal- 
samated under the control of the Great Western Railway Com- 
vany. Dover is administered by its Harbour Board, but the 
southern Railway Company occupy the ‘important piers and 
-uarantee a part of the debenture interest. The Board of Trade 
re in control at Ramsgate, but think of handing the harbour 
ver to the town. A Dock Company are the owners of the 
sharpness Dock and the Gloucester Docks and the Ship Canal 
onnecting them, whilst there is a Harbour Authority installed 
3 well.” 

(ii) Water Boards.—These Boards are established by special 
ct of Parliament, and their members are generally appointed by 
ve Local Authorities interested in their activities. Their funds, 
a rule, are raised by the issue of debentures or other forms of 
an capital, and rates and charges are designed to provide only 
ve service of the outstanding loans together with a fair margin 
_ safety. The Metropolitan Water Board, with an outstanding 
ital debt of £53,000,000, is a leading example of this type of 
ody. The number of such Boards is not less than fourteen, 
“ving an aggregate capital of £69,730,000. There are also at 
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least seven other Public Boards of various kinds of some im- 
portance, with a capital of £4,670,000. ; esa 
(iii) Public Authorities in London.—Bodies of this kind 
have been developed particularly in the London area, where the 
indirectly elected ad hoc authorities include the following: 


(a) The Metropolitan Water Board. 

(b) The Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

(c) The Port of London Authority. 

(d) The Thames Conservancy and the Lee Conservancy 


Board. 
(e) The London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee. “ie 
(f) The London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority. 


E. Companies under the Building Societies Acts and the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts. 


So far we have been dealing with non-profit-making under- 
takings. We now come to another category, where profit enters — 
in, but either not on the usual capitalistic lines (e.g. Co-operative — 
Societies) or not without some measure of regulation or restric- 
tion of profit. : 

Societies may be established under the Building Societies Acts, 
1874-94, provided that their object is: 


“to assist their members in acquiring dwelling-houses, busi- — 
ness premises, or other freehold, copyhold, or leasehold — 
property, for occupation or investment. Members’ subscrip- — 
tions are accumulated in a fund which may be augmented — 
by deposits and loans, and advances are made from the fund — 
to assist members in the purchase of properties. Security 


for advances is given by a mortgage upon the property pur-— 
chased.” ; 


Building Societies, which are distinct from the Land and — 
Housing Societies mentioned below, numbered about 1,000 in 
1926 with over 1,250,000 members. The magnitude of their 
financial transactions is shown in the fact that in 1926 new ad-_ 
vances amounted to over £50,000,000, mortgage assets were over — 
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£170,000,000, and total assets more than £190,000,000. Assets 
1ave been increasing recently by about £25,000,000 a year and 
lew advances have averaged about £50,000,000 a year. Thus 
hese Societies are now administering something like 10 per cent. 
of the total savings of the country. 

) A society established to carry on any industry, business, or 
rade may be registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, and may obtain the privilege of incorporation with 
imited liability, “ provided that it restricts the interest which 
ny member may have or claim in its shares to £200, and, if 
t carries on the business of banking, that its share capital is not 
vithdrawable.” 

Practically all co-operative organisations have availed them- 
elves of this method of incorporation, but it is not essential that 
ocieties should be co-operative in character in order to obtain 
egistration. The Co-operative Wholesale and Retail Societies 
re, however, the most important. In 1925 the total membership 
f Retail Societies was nearly 5,000,000, and the total assets of 
Retail and Wholesale Societies together was £153,500,000. The 
‘ollowing table shows, in respect of three classes of Co-operative 
‘rading Societies, viz. (1) General Productive Societies, (2) 
weneral Distributive Trading Societies—Wholesale, (3) General 
Distributive Trading Societies—Retail, the total share and loan 
vapital, reserves, and insurance funds, and their annual increases. 


TABLE 15 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADING SOCIETIES—FUNDS 


Total Share and Loan 
Capital, Reserves and 


Insurance Funds. Annual Increase. 

£ £ 
1920 5 : 5 - 123,266,553 — 
1921 Z 2 » 125,599,254 2,332,701 
1922 ZS é F . 128,094,676 2,495,422 
1923 3 : : - 135,328,004 7,233,328 
1924 z F ‘ - 146,580,315 P2525 0 
1925 . . . - 153,495,103 6,914,788 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstract for the U.K. 


hese figures exclude Agricultural Productive and Distributive 
societies, of which the share and loan capital, reserves, and insur- 
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ance funds, and the changes therein, in the years for which 
statistics are available are as follows: 


Sif ot aa 


TABLE 16 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES—FUNDS 
Total Share and Loan 


Capital, Reserves and Annual Increase (+) 
Insurance Funds. or Decrease (—). 

£ £ 
1920 : : é : 3,182,839 —_ 
1921 . : . : 3,534,581 + 351,742 
1922 A A C 4 3,426,064 — 108,517 
1923 . . . . 3,349,928 =) 76,130 
1924 : : : . 3,047,579 — 302,349 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstract for the U.K. 
The table given below relates to all classes of Industrial and — 
Provident Societies : 
TABLE 17 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
MEMBERSHIP AND ASSETS ‘ 
4 


General Summary 1924 


Number of 
Class of Society. ee 
eceived. 


Members. Assets.* 


£ 
298,401 4,540,246 


Agricultural and Fishing d 5 1,631 
Retail Distributive Trading (Co- 


operative) 9 . C & 1,403 4,662,795 T10,568,786 
Wholesale Trading (Co-operative) . 6 2,229 37,411,963 
Productive Trading . g 5 160 45,501 4,203,135 
Clubs c é : é 2,116 589,001 4,141,557 
Other Businesses (Services) . S 170 42,238 30,063,648t 
Land and Housing : : 5 301 34,683 10,669,213 
Development . . : 3 14 9,346 776,878 


5,801 5,684,104 202,375,426 
* The Assets include investments by some Societies in other Co-operative © 
Societies, also Societies’ balances at C.W.S. Bank, which together in 1920 ap- — 
proximated £33,000,000. a 
+ Excluding Trading Department Balance at C.W.S. Bank £9,535,396 
included in C.W.S. Bank Assets against ‘‘ Other Businesses.”’ 4 
+ Excludes English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society's 
Overdraft on C.W.S. Bank, £1,382,918. 


Extracted from the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the 
year 1925, Part 3, Industrial and Provident Societies, London, 1927. 
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F, Parliamentary Companies 

These companies are formed under Private Acts of Parlia- 
nent and Provisional or Special Orders. The leading categories 
ire as follows: 


TABLE 18 

PARLIAMENTARY COMPANIES—CAPITAL 

£ 
(a) Railways 87 undertakings I,151,747,000 
(b) Tramways 67 “f 19,967,000 
(c) Gas 465 ” 109,336,000 
(d) Water 86 * 26,100,000 
(e) Electricity 225 . 68,707,000 


Compiled from official returns and from the Stock Exchange Official Intelligence. 


The statutory regulations as to the profits to be earned or 
ates to be charged by these undertakings have assumed a great 
ariety of forms. 

Both the charges and the profits of the railways are regulated 
vy the Railways Act of 1921. The Act provides that rates and 
harges and conditions of service are to be so controlled and 
‘egulated by the Railway Rates Tribunal—a statutory body set 
vp by the Act—as to yield to the company a “ standard revenue.” 
“his “standard revenue” is to be “ equivalent to the aggregate 
vet revenues in the year 1913’ together with certain additional 
llowances. 

In the case of local authority or company electricity under- 
akings maximum charges for electricity (which are subject 
ander certain conditions to revision at triennial periods) are 
ixed for each undertaking in the Order which authorises it. 
‘or “power companies”? (which are in the nature of whole- 
}alers and have a special position vis-d-vis their several local 
uthorities) a sliding scale comes into operation when dividends 
“mount to 8 per cent. (or sometimes to 10 per cent.) ; in other 
ases profits are subject to sliding-scale conditions which in 
ertain circumstances may be reviewed by the appropriate 
ithority ; moreover, sliding scales may be imposed in certain cir- 
uimstances under the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1922 and 1926. 

Under Acts of 1847 the dividends of Gas and Water Com- 
anies were restricted either to the rate fixed in the Special Act 
ostituting the company or, failing such limitation, to 10 per 
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cent. Since about 1875 dividends of Gas Companies have 
generally been regulated under a sliding scale which provides that 
they may increase beyond a standard figure on consideration that 
a reduction in the price of gas below a fixed standard price. 
Conversely, prices may rise if dividends fall. 

The Bank of England is the most prominent example of a mis- 
cellaneous group falling within this category. Theoretically, there 
is no limitation to the profits which can be earned and distributed 
to the Bank’s private shareholders. But in practice the share- 
holders’ dividends have been fixed for a long time past, and any 
additional profits are either retained within the institution or (as 
was the case in respect of part of the exceptional profits arising 
out of the War) returned to the Treasury. 


Thus productive undertakings, mainly transport and public 
utilities, representing a capital in the neighbourhood of 
£2,750,000,000, or £4,000,000,000 if we include roads, are already — 
administered according to a variety of methods, all of which — 
depart in some respect from the principles of private capitalism 
and unrestricted individualism. The transport undertakings and 
other public utilities included in this total, measured by the 
amount of capital involved, must comprise at least two-thirds 
of what could be called the large-scale undertakings of the 
country, though it would be a smaller proportion, measured in 
terms of the number of workmen employed. 


G. Independent Undertakings not run for Profit ‘ 
There are numerous charitable undertakings, etc., not run — 
for profit, as follows: ( 
(a) The Ecclesiastical Commission. 
This body administers, for Church purposes, estates and — 
securities having an aggregate value of about £50,000,000. 
(b) The Universities, Schools, and City Companies. 
Whilst no exact figures are available, we estimate that in 
the aggregate the Colleges, Universities, and Public Schools of - 
the country administer property and buildings having a capital _ 
value of more than £100,000,000. q 
(c) Charities, about 49,000 in number, under the super- 
vision of the Charity Commissioners, held at the end of 
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1926 securities aggregating £68,000,000, of which two- 
thirds were British Funds, in addition to an unstated value 
of real estate. 
The total property administered by bodies of this type cannot 
e less than £250,000,000. 


) 
} 


These formidable totals—amounting to over £4,000,000,000 
nder all heads—demonstrate what we have said above 
s to the unreal character of the supposed antithesis between 
ocialism and Individualism. What does the Socialist think he 
suld gain by assimilating all this valuable diversity, developed 
y experience to meet real problems and actual situations, to a 
ngle theoretical model? Are not the abuses of private capitalism 
ad unrestricted individualism capable of being reformed, in so 
ir as they are still to be found in these mixed types, by a further 
rolution along the lines already set? On the other hand, is the 
idividualist really prepared to scrap all this elaborate special 
gislation enacted by Governments of every political complexion 
der pressure of actual circumstances, and hand over the vast 
pital of our public utilities and railway system to the operation 
© uncontrolled individualism? If not, then there is no question 
{ principle at stake but only one of degree, of expediency, of 
»ethod. 


_ 3. THe Nature and FuncTIon oF Pusiic CoNcERNS 


When we seek to analyse in the light of experience the 
iaracteristics of the types of enterprises which tend to become 
wblic Concerns, it is fairly clear what they are. They com- 
‘ise undertakings of great national importance; which require 
rge amounts of capital, yet may fail to attract private enterprise 
1 an adequate scale, either because of the necessity of limiting 
ofits or for some other reason; where unavoidable conditions 
} monopoly would render unregulated private enterprise dan- 
‘rous ; or where the private shareholder has ceased to perform a 
seful function. These characteristics are not only explanations, 
it justifications of public ownership or of regulation in the appro- 
iate conditions. 
It follows that there is a necessary and important place for 
¢ Public Concern in the national economic system. The problem 
to evolve an efficient business organisation for such concerns, 
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to find room for various types intermediate between the Public | 
and the Private Concern, and to define in the right way the 
field of operation appropriate to each type. 


State Trading 


As regards the mode of operating a Public Concern, we see 
no great advantage, and some substantial disadvantages, in direct — 
State trading of type A (see p. 67 above). 

If “the Nationalisation of Industry ” means this, we are 
decidedly opposed to it. We think that Ministers should be ~ 
directly responsible for commercial operations and the employ- — 
ment of labour to the least possible extent, and that the financial — 
side of these operations should be kept separate from the State © 
Budget to the greatest possible extent. The great Departments 
of State are not organised for business administration. Nor ~ 
are Ministers selected for their business capacity. So far, there-— 
fore, from recommending any additions to the list of State — 
trading concerns operated by the Central Government, we are 
inclined to think that it would have been better if in the first — 
instance the Post Office, Telephones, and Telegraphs had been ~ 
in the hands of an ad hoc administrative body detached from — 
the Central Administration. There are weighty arguments for — 
requiring Government undertakings to be conducted in a form — 
analogous to that of joint-stock companies, the capital of which — 
is owned and the Directors appointed by the State. This is the — 
present method of administering, for example, the Belgian and — 
German Railways and the German Post Office. Amongst its” 
advantages are a greater detachment from politics and from — 
political influence. : 


’ 


Municipal Trading 2 


We are in favour of municipal trading in the sense of 
local public ownership of local public utilities. But we are doubt-— 
ful whether the right form of organisation and the right geo- — 
graphical unit have yet been attained. As regards organisation, — 
there are often objections to direct administration by Com- 
mittees of Local Authorities. As in the case of State 
enterprises, the right model seems to us to be one which 
borrows some of the machinery of large-scale private enter-. 
prise. Generally speaking, an ad hoc body should be set 
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p, the executive and administrative Board of which 
ould correspond to the Board of Directors of private concerns 
though freed, we hope, from some of the grave faults of these 
oards as at present constituted, to which we shall advert in the 
2xt chapter), the Local Authorities themselves corresponding to 
.e shareholders. We elaborate this idea in further detail below. 
s regards the choice of geographical unit, there is no presump- 
on that this will coincide with the boundaries of local govern- 
ent areas. It is a defect of many existing municipal under- 
kings that their operations are confined to an area too small 

be worked to the best advantage. Hence existing municipal 
id local enterprises should be overhauled so as to ensure for 
ch enterprise the optimum area. This task would be facilitated 
‘a form of organisation analogous to that of a public company 
that a single executive could be responsible to more than one 
cal authority as shareholders. 


4. THE LINE oF Evo.ution 


Thus we are of opinion that, for the administrative 

-1 executive management of public concerns, the ad hoc Public 
sard points to the right line of evolution. We think that a 
ard of this kind, appointed by and ultimately responsible to 
me public authority, national or local—but only in the sense 
which a company is responsible to its shareholders—is a better 
vdel to follow than that of direct public trading, whether 
ional or local. We see no inherent reason why such Boards, 
rely because they have no private shareholders and are 
ictioning entirely in the public interest, need be any less efficient 
n the Boards of large public companies, which are managed 
salaried directors and officials subject to no real or effective 
trol by their shareholders. 
But it is quite another question whether the existing examples 
Public Boards ought to be imitated, or are incapable of im- 
vement. We have allowed Public Boards to creep into our 
1omic system, without enough preliminary criticism or 
berate reconsideration of their efficiency in the light of ex- 
vence. They have not come into the limelight of public dis- 
sion. Parliament and the Press since the War have been 
‘ost oblivious of them. 
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How many people, for example, have any clear idea of the 
constitution of the Metropolitan Water Board, that vast under- 
taking to the expenses of which every inhabitant of London 
makes his contribution? Do either the Socialists or the Indi- 
vidualists seek to understand, to improve, or to correct the huge 
socialised undertakings which we already have? Not they. They 
exchange their phrases without relation to the world of established 
fact. The great researches of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb into 
the slow, historical process by which the Public Concerns of Great 
Britain have crept unnoticed into existence have produced almost 
as little effect on the controversialists of their own party as on 
the academic individualists. It will serve to illustrate what fol- 
lows if we sketch in a few words the constitution of the Metro- 
politan Water Board. We should add that we choose this body 
merely as an example, without our having any reason to suppose 
that its officials are otherwise than zealous and efficient within 
the limitations which its constitution and its organisation impose 
on them. ; 

The Metropolitan Water Board was established by Act of 
Parliament in 1902 to take over nine water companies which were 
then separately supplying the London area, and it began to 
function in 1904. The Board has an outstanding capital debt of 
£53,000,000 in bonds and debentures. It supplies 563 square 
miles and an estimated population of 7,000,000. The number 
of its separate services is 1,180,000. The Board itself consists 
of sixty-six individuals appointed by the London County Council, 
the Common Council of the City, the Council of the City of 
Westminster, and various other municipal councils connected with 
the area of supply, together with the Conservators of the 
River Thames and the Lee Conservancy Board. The 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman are appointed by the members 
of the Board and are unpaid. The chief executive officials con- 
sist of the Chief Engineer (salary £2,500), the Director of Water 
Examination (£1,750), the Accountant (£1,250), the Clerk of 
the Board (£1,000), the Solicitor (£900), the Supervisor (£900), 
and the Surveyor (£700). Yet it is said to be “one of the 
largest, if not the largest municipal authority in the world.” 
At any rate, no one can accuse the Board of extravagance in 
salaries, compared with private concerns. The Board has not 
raised any additional capital by public issue since 1920. Any 
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eficit, which cannot be met by raising charges within the maxima 
lowed by the Act, is chargeable against the rating authorities 
‘presented on it. Nevertheless, Metropolitan Water stock is not 
trustee security. 

Now, it may be that the business of supplying water to the 
[etropolis has been reduced so completely to routine and that 
irther technical improvements or economies are so improbable, 
lat it is not necessary to furnish the Board with a proper busi- 
*ss management. However this may be, it is scarcely possible 
tat a body constituted as above can be fit to conduct with 
ficiency or enterprise any important large-scale productive opera- 
ons. The Board is much too large. The Chairman should be 

well-paid whole-time expert instead of an unpaid volunteer. 
he chief executive officials should belong to a regular Civil 
ervice with high traditions and considerable prizes for efficiency. 
he facilities for raising new capital should be the best possible. 
7ould not anyone be reluctant to hand over a living industry, as, 
xr example, electricity supply, to a body constituted like the 
‘etropolitan Water Board? 

We emphasise these criticisms precisely because we think that 
1 hoc bodies like the Metropolitan Water Board and the Port 
= London Authority may provide, with due amendments and 
aprovements, the best model for the Public Concerns of the 
iture. But before we seek to extend their functions further, 
irely it is a prior duty to stir the dead leaves beneath which 
ese bodies are now slumbering unnoticed, and to evolve a sound 
‘stem of management. The problem is a practical one, not an 
»stract one to be debated on high philosophical apriorities. The 
ng list of semi-socialised and regulated undertakings enumerated 
»ove are all alike in one respect, namely, that they are controlled 
ad managed by salaried, or in some cases unpaid, individuals, 
ad not under the stimulus of personal profit. It may well be that 
ey are already open—the Railway Companies not less than the 
Tater Boards or the Municipal Gas Works—to the charges 
velled against State Socialism, namely, of being fossilised, un- 
pcrprising, or extravagant. As a first step towards greater 
ficiency, we must become much more conscious about what is 


xing on around us. Variety is valuable, but it may have been 
‘ried in this case to the point of disorder. 
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5. PROPOSALS 


Our suggestions for the future organisation of Public Boards’ 


may be formulated as follows: 

(i) The method of appointing the executive authority of 
Public Boards should be reformed, particularly in the case of 
some of the older established bodies. Business and technical 
efficiency should be aimed at in choosing the personnel rather than 
the representation of “ interests,” consumers’ or other. We see no 


objection to some powers of co-option by the executive authority | 


itself —which is, in practice, the method by which the Boards of 
most public companies are filled. Above all, large Boards, half 
composed of dead-heads or ex-officio members who never attend, 
are to be avoided, We doubt if it is in the interests of efficiency 
that, for example, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of a vast 
undertaking like the Metropolitan Water Board should be unpaid. 
We think that the appropriate Ministry should be given powers, 
subject to proper safeguards, to overhaul the membership of the 


governing bodies of Public Boards and the mode of their appoint-_ 


ment. 


(ii) We need to build up an attractive career for business — 


administration of this type open to all the talents. A regular 


service should be recruited for Public Concerns with a cadre _ 
and a pension scheme, with room for the rapid promotion of — 


exceptionally efficient officials and with satisfactory prizes for 
those who reach the top. We should like to see the maximum 


Se 


amount of interchange of the officials between different under-_ 
takings, and a practice of moving such officials about at differ- 


ent stages of their career from one concern to another—and not 


leaving them as at present to vegetate in one job for thirty years 


or more—wherever the requirement of special technical qualifica- 


tions does not stand in the way of transfer. 


(iii) In the case of concerns ultimately subject to municipal - 


and other local authorities, it might be advisable to set up a body 


representative of such authorities from all parts of the country 


with functions covering those now performed for the Civil 


Service by the Civil Service Commission and the Establishments 
Division of the Treasury. By these means the prospects and 
attractions of a business and administrative service for local 
bodies might be, as they need to be, greatly improved. 
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(iv) Whenever possible, there should be several Public 
Boards, in any given type of undertaking, operating in different 
yarts of the country in circumstances sufficiently similar to give 
value to comparisons between their respective results. 

(v) We attach a great importance to a proper system of 
counting which distinguishes on sound principles between ex- 
Jenditure on capital and on current account. The system should 
se as uniform as possible, so as to facilitate comparisons. We 
sught to know exactly how much new capital is being put into 
hese enterprises year by year and how much is being written off 
he old capital ; we ought to be able to compare the prices charged 
ind the profits earned by Public Concerns of a similar kind in 
lifferent parts of the country. It should be added that existing 
3tate-run concerns (of type A above), whether or not they con- 
inue as they are, should also show their financial results in a 
‘roper shape, keeping business accounts and presenting clear 
alance sheets which distinguish expenditure on capital account 
nd make allowance for interest and depreciation. The charge 
m the National Budget for the year, or, where there is a trading 
srofit, the contribution to the Budget, should then be the net 
alance on income account properly chargeable to the year in 
-uestion. 


6. THE Future oF THE PuBLIC CONCERN 


We do not wish, at the present stage, greatly to enlarge the 
cope of operation of Public Concerns. The first step is to put 
hose which exist on a more up-to-date basis, to improve the 
»osition and prospects of their officials, to get their capital 
sccounts into order, to ascertain whether they are expending on 
vapital account as much as they should for efficiency and progress, 
ond then to watch the measure of their success. Nor do we 
vish at any time to hand over business to such bodies merely 
or the sake of doing so. Our object must be to work out, more 
onsciously than hitherto, the best.type of organisation for the 
reat body of public services which have already crept half- 
snnoticed out of private hands, and to recruit a class of officials 
or running them as capable as the General Managers of great 
idustrial companies. 

- Some further extensions of the field of Public Concerns will, 
owever, become indicated as necessary and desirable year by 
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year in the future as in the past. For example, so far from cur- 
tailing the activities of the Road Fund, we should like to see a 
Road Board set up with wider jurisdiction, fuller responsibility, 
and larger resources. We are also in favour of a single Public 
Board which should control every section of the transport system 
of the London area. We do not yet know whether the voluntary 
amalgamation of interests proposed by the recent Committee 
on this subject will be carried into effect or not; and in any case 
the method by which the common management is to be introduced 
has not yet been defined. In our view the problem is precisely 
one of those for which the formation of a Public Board with 
statutory powers would afford the most satisfactory solution. 

The most important development of the Public Concern during 
the next decade is likely to be in connection with electricity. We 
hope that neither thought nor money will be spared to furnish this 
country with a publicly-owned system of electrical supply, which 
will be at least the equal of that of any other country in cheapness 
and efficiency. 

In the case of the Railway Companies, we do not consider that 
the recent Railway Act provides a satisfactory solution. Never- 
theless, in view of the recency of the change, we think that there 
would be some advantage in gaining further experience of its 
operation before making definite proposals for the next stage. 
If the Railways are successful in earning their standard revenues 
as a regular thing, the functions of the private shareholders will 
have atrophied as much as those of the shareholders of the 
Bank of England. It will then need but a very slight change 
to convert all the shares into fixed-interest shares and to assimi- 
late the Companies, if it seems desirable hereafter, to Public 
Boards. This is the natural line of evolution rather than the 
useless and unprofitable proposal to nationalise the Railways on 
the lines of the Post Office. Indeed, on the Continent, the pre- 
vious tendency towards State-managed systems is being replaced 
by a movement towards management by Public Boards in the 
sense in which we are here using this term. 

Generally speaking, the functions of private shareholders must 
tend to atrophy as soon as it has proved necessary to adopt the 
principle of limiting or of fixing profits. The choice between a 
Public Concern and a Private Concern then resolves itself, or 
should resolve itself if Public Boards could learn to borrow all 
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they might from the experience of private enterprise, into a 
question, not of the methods of internal management and adminis- 
tration, for which in either case salaried staffs will be wholly 
responsible, but of the manner of appointment of the Directors 
and of the right to the residual profits after payment of the 
current rate of interest on the capital employed. The share- 
holders in old-established industries of diffused ownership, above 
all in industries where there is a legal limitation of profit, perform 
no function beyond that of supplying the fruit of savings, the 
appropriate reward for which is to be found in the current rate 
of interest rather than in residual profit. The residual profit may 
be much better employed in such cases in strengthening the finan- 
cial position of the industry to give better and cheaper service in 
future, and, very rarely, in furnishing a contribution to national 
or local expenditure, rather than in precarious and fortuitous 
windfalls to shareholders, who are remote from the operations of 
the business and know next to nothing about it. 

We believe that there will be even more room in the 

future than in the past for the type of Public Concern represented 
by Building Societies and Co-operative Societies. But whilst 
these are in certain important respects Public, rather than Private, 
Concerns, it is of their essence that they should be based on the 
free association of individuals. We think that the action of the 
State in respect to them should generally be limited to securing 
publicity, standard forms of accounts, and honesty of manage- 
ment, and, in some cases, facilitating the supply of some part 
of the capital which they require. 
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E come next to the Joint Stock Companies which now 

operate practically the whole of the large-scale business 

of the country which lies outside the scope of the Public 
Concern. As regards ordinary small-scale business, operated by 
partnerships, private firms, and individuals, we have nothing to 
say, and see no occasion for any change. The most important 
existing legal distinction is between Public Companies, of which 
there are about 10,000, and Private Companies, limited to not 
more than 50 shareholders, of which there are about 90,000 in 
operation—no less than half of these having been founded since 
1914. But within the category of Private Companies there are 
those which are commonly known as “ one-man” Companies, 
namely, those the shareholding control of which is vested in five 
hands or less. 

It is not always recognised how recent a development the 
Joint Stock Company is as the dominant and characteristic type 
of business organisation. The whole system is less than a 
hundred years old, and its present all-embracing growth has 
been an affair of the last twenty years consequent on the new 
legislation of 1908. This particular form of incorporation 
furnishes to those who participate in it very great privileges and 
advantages, the practical value of which is indicated by the general 
eagerness to take advantage of them. It is reasonable, therefore, 
that these privileges and advantages should be accompanied by 
proper safeguards for the public and for the State. We believe 
that the amendments of Company Law which we propose below 
may prove to be the framework within which joint-stock enter- 
prise may extend its developments still further to the general 
advantage. It has been, in fact, after each of the successive 
legislative changes of 1862 and 1908 that the big leaps forward 
have been made. 
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The important distinctions for practical purposes are: 


(i) Between those companies which have passed out of 
the effective control of their shareholders, and those which 
are still managed or effectively controlled by their proprietors 
or by the friends and relations of these, though the method 
of distinguishing the one from the other must necessarily be 
a rough-and-ready one; and 

(ii) Between those companies which have attained for 
one reason or another to something of a monopoly position 
and where free competition from newcomers is ineffective, 
and those which are still subject to normal competitive 
conditions and to the elimination of the unfit established 
firm by the more fit newcomer. 


Where neither diffused ownership nor monopolistic tendencies 
re present, our object should be not to interfere with the existing 
tate of affairs, but to establish an environment in which normal 
ompetitive conditions can flourish with the greatest efficiency and 
he least possible waste. 

_ Our proposals are as follows: 


. PuBLiciry oF ACCOUNTS AND RESPONSIBILITY OF AUDITORS 


In large companies of diffused ownership, where the shares 
re mainly held by the general public and not by interests repre- 
ented by the directors, abuses are increasingly frequent, for which 
he secrecy of accounts is at least partly responsible. The common 
ractice of publishing balance sheets which convey entirely 
jadequate information to the shareholders themselves or 
an only mislead them, facilitates the continuance of gross 
lismanagement, and is the cause of loss and deception 
or the investing public by placing a premium on “inside 
saformation,”’ gossip, and breach of confidence. It is hardly 
i exaggeration to say that half the business of successful 
vestment to-day in industrial shares consists in getting hold, in 
1e way or another, of private information not available to the 
neral body of shareholders or investors. The honest financier 
yends his time in getting hold of true information to which he is 
ot entitled, and the less honest in spreading false information for 
hich, under the cover of general darkness, he can obtain credence. 
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Thus the actual proprietors of a concern are frequently at a serious 
disadvantage with “ outsiders ”’ who can obtain access to “ inside 4 
information, with the result that they may part with their 
property for less than its real value, owing to their ignorance 
of the actual facts. At the same time, the knowledge by the 
public that there is such a thing as valuable “ inside” information 
often puts them at the mercy of alleged “inside” information 
which is only intended to deceive, and of market tips which are 
part of a scheme of manipulation. The newspapers are full of a 
flood of gossip, advice, and suggestion, in which items of real 
and of spurious “inside”? information are inextricably confused 
and intermingled. We think that this scandal is graver than has 
been admitted hitherto, and that the only remedy is to be found 
in compulsory publicity. 

A further abuse, namely, the growing practice of directors 
dealing directly or indirectly in the shares of their own companies, 
is closely connected with the above. It is not easy to correct it 
except by raising business standards in this respect or re-estab- 
lishing old-fashioned standards. Directors can always take great 
advantage over other shareholders through their knowledge of 
the exact position of their concern. It ought to be considered bad 
practice to do this, as it is already in some business circles, but 
not in all. We propose below an increase of publicity in this 
matter, by which any change in a director’s holding will become 
known to the shareholders at the end of the year. But we think 
that in addition to this, no director of a Public Company should 
be permitted to buy or sell the securities of his own company 
(either in his own name or in that of nominees or in that of a 
company which he controls-) without first disclosing his intention 
to the Board as a whole and obtaining their assent. 

The misleading nature of the published balance sheets of 
Public Companies is, indeed, the subject of general adverse com- 
ment. It is widely felt that matters are getting worse rather than 
better, and public opinion is in favour of a change. Nevertheless, 
many of those who are in favour of publicity in principle do not 
go nearly far enough in their actual proposals. For there is 
very little to be said in favour of the instinctive secrecy of 
the British business man. The high standard of publicity which | 
prevails (in some quarters, but not in all) in the United States 
has shown how unnecessary it is. Moreover, even when the 
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compulsory disclosure of particular facts discomforts an in- 
lividual, the occasions are very rare when such disclosure is not 
o the interest of the business world as a whole. We think, 
lherefore, that this is a case for decided action, disregardful 
of established prejudices. We do not hope to protect the born 
‘ull from the born crook; but we think that the drastic 
roposals for the publicity of accounts which we set forth below 
aay do something to help forward sound methods of investment, 
hrough Investment Companies and otherwise, based on skilled 
irofessional advice and on the guidance of really competent stock- 
irokers. For some radical change from the present state of 
ffairs is essential if the general public are to be encouraged for 
he future to engage their savings in joint-stock enterprises with 
vhich they are not themselves concerned. 

It is difficult to lay down cut-and-dried rules as to what 
varticulars shall be made public which will be appropriate to all 
ypes of companies. Our proposals fall, therefore, into two parts 
—the one laying down the general character of the information 
o be given, and the other proposing an enlargement of the 
pesponsibilities of the Auditor, with a view to ensuring that he 
‘hall consider it his duty to see that these requirements are satis- 
nied in substance as well as in the letter. 


4. The Nature of a Company’s Assets 


(i) Land and buildings, plant, stocks of raw materials, stocks 
{ finished products, value of patents, value of good-will, loans, 
dvances and deposits, shares in other companies, and any other 
mportant items which it is practicable to separate, should be 
hown separately. 

(ii) The basis of valuation should be stated, including the cost 
rice and the amount of depreciation written off. 

(iii) A complete list should be published of shares held in other 
ompanies, together with the current market quotation where this 
“xists. 

(iv) In any case in which a company holds a controlling 
aterest in another company, there should be circulated a composite 
valance sheet, or the balance sheet of the subsidiary should be 


‘irculated along with the balance sheet of the holding company 
-overing the same period. 
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B. The Nature of a Company's Liabilities 


(i) Internal reserves, provision for bad or doubtful debts, 
pension reserves, and income-tax reserve should be stated as | 
separate items. | 

(ii) The Auditor should be required to certify that there are 
no concealed reserves in excess of (say) I0 per cent. of the share 
capital, apart from such undervaluation of assets as may be 
indicated in his Report. 


C. Publication of Profits 


(i) Every company shall publish, in addition to the balance- 
sheet profit, the profit on which the company has been assessed 
to income tax in respect of the preceding income-tax year, with 
comments by the Auditors on any important difference between 
the balance-sheet profit and the profit assessed to income tax. 

(ii) The statement of revenue should give separately trading 
profits, dividends, interest, profits on the sale of capital assets, 
and sums brought in from reserves; and it should be obligatory to 
show separately any exceptional receipts (or payments) of a non- 
recurring nature. 


D. Date of Issue of Balance Sheet 


A balance sheet should be issued to shareholders within four _ 
months of the close of the period covered by it, unless the 


Auditors certify that this is impracticable from some sufficient _ 


and unavoidable cause. The balance sheet of subsidiary com- 
panies, circulated simultaneously, should relate to the same period 
as that of the parent company. 


E. The Directors 


(i) The annual report to the shareholders should give the total 
payments received by each director from the company and from 
its subsidiaries. 

(ii) Each director should declare at the end of each year the 
number of shares in which he has sole or joint beneficial interest 
and the number which he holds as a sole or joint nominee; and 
these particulars should be included in the annual report to the 
shareholders. 
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&. The Auditors 


As regards duties of Auditors, we think that the now existing 
ocieties of Chartered Accountants and of Incorporated 
Accountants might, perhaps, be amalgamated under a Charter, 
‘hat the Auditors of Public Companies should be required to be 
‘aembers of this united body, and that its Council should be given 
he duty of maintaining the highest professional standards to- 
vether with strong disciplinary powers for enforcing them. 

It should be part of the duties of Auditors to see that the 
ublicity provisions of the revised company law are fully satisfied, 
> keep an eye on under-valuation of assets, as well as on over- 
valuation, to call the attention of the shareholders to any matters 
f importance which it would be in their interest to know, and to 
lucidate in their report any item in the balance sheet as published 
‘hich might, in their opinion, mislead a competent person as to 
ie true position of the company’s affairs. 

If these new and onerous duties are placed on Auditors, it 
‘ould be desirable that their tenure and their independence should 
2 more fully protected. It must be remembered that, whilst 
sey are acting for the shareholders, they are chiefly brought 
to contact with the Management and the Directors, with whom 
uey may necessarily be, at times, in conflict. In particular it 
aould be illegal for Directors to solicit proxies or to vote as 
‘gards the appointment or removal of Auditors, who should 
> given a statutory right to attend and speak at all general 
eetings of the company. 

We believe that these provisions would be, on balance, over- 
helmingly in the interest of the investor and also of the public. 
Je do not propose that they should be applied to private com- 
inies, except such as are controlled by public companies. 


2. DIRECTORSHIPS IN CONCERNS WHERE OWNERSHIP IS 
, DIFFUSED 


A large part of our company system has grown up quite 
cently out of conditions in which the directors, or at any 
te the governing group of the Board, were either themselves 
€ proprietors of the concern or the direct and responsible repre- 
ntatives of the proprietors. We have carried on practices which 
suld be reasonable and proper on such assumptions into con- 
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ditions in which frequently these assumptions are no longer satis- 
fied. Consequently the method of appointing Boards of Directors 
and the qualifications necessary now require in many cases serious 
reconsideration. 

In practice vacancies on Boards of Directors are filled in the 
vast majority of cases by co-option. In point of form, of course, 
the appointments must be approved by the shareholders. But 
the shareholders are so scattered and disorganised that it is seldom _ 
or never practicable for them to dispute the nominations of the — 
Board, unless there is a serious dissension within the Board 
itself or there is a special reason to suspect an abuse. Thus the 
power of shareholders is really available only in the last resort; 
and the vast majority of appointments to Boards of Directors are 
made in effect, as stated above, by co-option by the existing 
directors. 

Partly as a result of this, a director once appointed, though 
nominally requiring re-election every few years, considers himself 
entitled to the office for life, unless he chooses to retire. We are 
speaking, the reader must bear in mind, mainly of large com- 
panies of diffused ownership. Sometimes, there may be a chair- 
man or a group within the Board strong enough to drop a useless ~ 
director. But generally speaking, a director would consider him- 
self greatly aggrieved if he were to be dropped merely because he 
was elderly, useless, or without special qualifications for the work. 
It would even be considered bad form to propose such a thing. 
Since the duties are indefinite and the privileges agreeable, the — 
way is open to various kinds of jobbery. The pay is often high 
in relation to the work done; though for directors who take their 
duties and responsibilities seriously, it may often be too low. Some 
individuals hold dozens of directorships. A director on resign- 
ing frequently expects to be succeeded by his son. A directorship 
is, therefore, too often considered as a pleasant semi-sinecure and 
a desirable vested interest for the loss of which compensation is 
expected as a matter of course. Directorships are, in fact, the 
“pocket boroughs” of the present day. 

A directorship in a great Public Company, such as a Bank or 
an Insurance Office or a Railway, is apt to be awarded to influen- 
tial people who bring business or lend to the concern a colour 
of respectability and social distinction in the eyes of the public, 
but are without technical qualifications for the management of 
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1e business. The four big Railway Companies, for example, 
1ough the position has been much improved by the recent amal- 
amations, still have between them about a hundred directors, 
any of whom cannot be accused of having either leisure or 
4jalifications for tackling the problems of a railway. 

' We do not think that the Boards, as at present constituted, 
< Public Companies of diffused ownership are one of the strong 
»ints of private enterprise. There is here an important actual 
id potential element of inefficiency and conservatism in the more 
d-established British businesses. We understand that both the 
merican and the German corresponding institutions are, in 
me respects, superior to ours. Nevertheless, we fear that this 

a matter with which it is difficult or impossible to deal by 
gislation. We think that something could be done, as is pro- 
sed above, by increased publicity. We should like to see a 
ovision in Company Law for the compulsory retirement of 
rectors at seventy. But in the main we must depend on the 
aders of the business world becoming more alive to the dangers 
_ present methods and to the importance of increased efficiency in 
a respect. The truth is that a strong and possibly efficient 
anagement rather likes to have an ineffective Board which will 
1ow too little to have views or to interfere; and the ineffective 
ard enjoys its fees. If the names of the Board also serve to 
press the shareholders, there is much temptation to everyone to 
» sleeping dogs lie. 

The right line of evolution, in our opinion, is towards the 
stem now commonly established in Public Companies in Ger- 
any, namely, that of having in addition to the Board of 
rectors a Council of Supervision. As adapted to the require- 
nts of British industry the Board of Directors of a Public 
mmpany would be composed of the Chairman, the Managing 
vrectors, and in some cases the most responsible departmental 
ads of the concern, together perhaps with a few outside persons 
th special qualifications ; whilst the Supervisory Council would 
yasist of members directly representing the shareholders and, in 
me cases, the employees. The Supervisory Council would meet 
arterly or half-yearly to hear detailed reports, to cross-examine 
d criticise the Board of Directors, and to be the ultimate 
thority over the higher appointments, including those of 
rectors themselves. The same principles should apply 
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mutatis mutandis (i.e. with Public Authorities in place of the | 


shareholders) to Public Concerns. It would be an incidental | 
advantage of this system that it would be possible in certain | 


cases to make provision for the representation of the em- | 


ployees on exactly the same footing (though not necessarily with 
an equal voting power) as the shareholders, without allowing to — 
either the employees or the shareholders any undue or inconvenient 


powers of interference with the daily management of the concern. — j 


We propose that the law should be modified so as to provide | 
optional arrangements along these lines for the representation — 


on a Supervisory Council either of the shareholders or of the | 


shareholders and the employees. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
TRUSTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


HE instinctive public distrust of monopolies is a natural 
[ well-founded one, for in general it is competition which 

has passed on to the consuming public the results of 
dustrial and economic progress in the form of low prices. 
ven under conditions of normal competition, every pro- 
‘cer endeavours to obtain for himself the highest possible 
‘turn for his efforts in whatever field he may be engaged. 
le grant of patent rights is a recognition by the State 
at some special return may in the long run be an 
vantage to the community by encouraging enterprise and 
‘tiative. Goodwill, widely advertised trade names, etc., are 
jiong the many other means by which individual producers 
leavour to put themselves ahead of their rivals. But it is com- 
‘ition which keeps these efforts within bounds, and in the end 
“ures to the consumer the advantage of obtaining goods at 
lowest practicable price; if, therefore, competition is in one 
'y or another—whether by the power of great aggregations of 
vital or otherwise—rendered ineffectual, and monopolistic or 
'-monopolistic conditions are created, the public naturally be- 
les suspicious and looks for some means of protecting what 
onceives to be its interests. 
But in our view this very proper objective is not to be secured 
these days by mere attempts to restore the old conditions of 
ipetition, which often involve waste and effort, the uneconomic 
‘lication of plant or equipment, and the impossibility of adopt- 
the full advantages of large-scale production. 
In modern conditions a tendency towards some degree of 
1opoly in an increasing number of industries is, in our opinion, 
‘itable and even, quite often, desirable in the interests of 
iency. It is, therefore, no longer useful to treat trusts, 
els, combinations, holding companies, and trade associations 
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as inexpedient abnormalities in the economic system to be pre- 
vented, checked, and harried. The progression from purely 
private individualistic enterprises to the Public Concern is one of - 
endless gradations and intermediate stages. We believe that there — 
is still room at one of these intermediate stages for large-scale 
enterprises of a semi-monopolistic character which are run for 
private profit and controlled by individuals. We must find a 
place for such enterprises within our national economic system — 
and create an environment for them in which they can function — 
to the public advantage. ‘7 

Semi-monopolistic positions are the consequence partly of — 
tariffs, partly of technical economies, partly of the risk of over-_ 
production if competition were to be left entirely unregulated, 
but most of all, perhaps, of marketing advantages created by 
established goodwill, advertisement, patents, or a control over 
retailing and other links in the chain of distribution. Partial _ 
monopoly of the latter kind is governed by the consideration that 
it is extremely valuable, that a change in the attitude of the public 
may destroy it, and that, if it is destroyed, a large amount of 
money which has been spent in building it up will be totally lost. 
Thus we have to-day a considerable number of semi-monopolies, 
built up on the possession of markets, which are held, so to speak, - 
subject to good behaviour. A monopoly thus held in check by its — 
inherent vulnerability may often serve the public well and offer 
many of the advantages of free competition simultaneously with 
the economies of concentration. x 

Now, the necessary condition for the right use by the — 


sumer of his ultimate weapon against this type of combine, 
namely, his power in the last resort to carry his custom cleewhedl 
calling into being, if necessary, an elsewhere to carry it to; ae 
Publicity. Publicity will protect the combine from unfair 
criticism on the part of the public and from blackmail by other 
powerful interests (by the Press, for example), and it will protect 
the public by keeping them informed of any case where there is 
occasion for them to put forth their ultimate weapons of reprisal. 
' 

1. Pusiic CorPORATIONS as 

For the control, therefore, of large-scale concerns, other than 
transport and public utilities, it is on Publicity that we propose 
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ainly to rely. With this object, we suggest a further differentia- 
on within the category of Public Companies, which may also 
sist the solution of some of the problems arising from diffusion 
ownership as well as those of monopoly. 

We propose that within the category of registered Public 
ympanies there should exist a special class of Company to be 
signated Public Corporations. 

The distinction between ordinary Public Companies and 
ablic Corporations should depend partly on their size, 
ttly on the degree of diffusion of their ownership, but mainly 

their preponderant position in their own industry or trade. 
ir suggestion is that at the discretion of the Board of Trade 
vhich should not be exercised as a rule in the case of com- 
nies operating mainly abroad) a Public Company may be 
juired to register as a Public Corporation provided: 

(1) Its balance-sheet assets exceed ( say) £1,000,000; 
and 
(2) It controls, directly or indirectly, more than (say ) 

50 per cent. of the output or of the marketing of a product 

within Great Britain. 

Whilst it would be difficult to estimate the total number of 
Apanies satisfying these two conditions, we should be surprised 
he Board of Trade would find reason to exercise its discretion 
“he case of so many as 50 concerns at the outside. 

We should add that a Private Company, controlling or con- 
‘led by a Public Company or Corporation, should have the 
ie status as the Public Company or Corporation, and that large 
vate Companies and other concerns possessing assets in excess 
a stated amount should be subject to the same provisions as 
lic Companies in respect of publicity. 

A Public Corporation should be required to conform to con- 
Ons appropriate to what is in fact a semi-public concern. It 
ld be subject to inspection at intervals under direction of » 
Board of Trade, with powers to the latter to investigate and 
ublish a report on its rate of profit on the capital employed, 
ate of profit on turnover, its provision for depreciation, the 
junt of profit placed to reserve, the remuneration of its higher 
jals, the extent, if any, of its monopoly, and the terms of any 
ements as to prices or rates of output with kindred concerns, 
ther, it might be required, at the discretion of the Board of 
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Trade, to prepare approved schemes of profit-sharing or of 
workers’ representation. 

We consider that, in the event of abuses coming to light, the 
procedure of investigation and control recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Trusts in their Report, published in 1919, should be 
followed. In the opinion of this Committee, the Board of Trade 
should be charged with the duty of obtaining from all available 
sources information as to the extent and development of com-_ 
bines, associations, and agreements having for their purpose or 
effect the regulation of prices or output, particularly in so far as — 
such organisations tend to create monopolies or bring about the 3 
restraint of trade. If the activities of these organisations lead 
to complaints, the Board of Trade is to make a preliminary 
investigation; if the Board finds it impossible to secure the 
necessary information, or if a prima facie case is made out against 
such organisations, the Board is to refer the matter to a Trust — 
Tribunal. Such a Tribunal will be set up for purposes con- 
nected with the investigation and control of combines and asso- — 
ciations; and after making an inquiry, and, if necessary, com- 
pelling the production of books and taking evidence on oath, 
shall publish such facts, if any, as prove that acts injurious to 
the public have been committed. It will then be the duty of © 
the Board of Trade to make recommendations as to State action 
for the remedying of any grievances which the Tribunal may 
find to be established. In our opinion, the recommendations — 
made by the Board might, in exceptional circumstances, include 
the control of prices. td 


< 
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2. INTERNATIONAL CARTELS AND CoMBINES 


There has been a tendency in the last two or three 
years in foreign countries to take the view that while fighting 
for trade by means of tariffs is admittedly a failure and a damage 
to everybody, it is not enough to leave the sharing of the world 
trade merely to competition. In a few cases, notably the iron 
and steel industry, the abnormal development of plant means” 
that in open competition there must be a keen rivalry and cutting 
of prices for many years to come before equilibrium is re- 
established between production and demand, and that in the mean | 
time temporary and adventitious circumstances, such as exchange 
fluctuations, may in fact determine who it is that gets the trade. 
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- is claimed that a rational division of trade between nations 
ill conduce to efficiency and cheap production by getting rid of 
olent fluctuations in output and by making possible specialisa- 
on of plant. There is a strong case to be made on paper for this 
iove, but recent experience has shown that international indus- 
“ial agreements are very difficult to make, that they are readily 
iroken, and that they are only practicable in a limited number 
ff industries with comparatively simple products. Moreover, 
ere is always a danger that agreements of this kind may be de- 
gned to restrict production and raise prices rather than to pro- 
ice a large output efficiently at low prices. The Labour represen- 
tives at the Economic Conference (Geneva, 1927) were ready 
accept the development of international agreements, but were 
‘xious to set up some form of international control. In practice 
vese agreements are too indeterminate, the law of different 
untries on monopolies is too varied, ‘and the machinery of 
ternational control too cumbersome to make it practical at this 
age to set up such an organisation. In our judgment, agree- 
ents of this kind might be helpful in preventing industrial fluc- 
ations, and should not be indiscriminately attacked. But they 
‘e capable of developing into dangerous monopolies, and should 
closely watched. The best remedy against the abuse of such 
‘reements is, as in the case of national agreements, full publicity. 


3. TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Quite apart, however, from combinations within the Com- 
mies Acts with which we have been dealing above, Trade Asso- 
jitions are assuming an increasingly important place in the 
}onomic system. We think that in many ways this movement 
| to be welcomed, and that the Trade Association developed on 
jand lines may play an important pa in improving the efficiency 
| private enterprise. 
| But it will be impossible to deal adequately with the 
actical problem of monopoly, as it actually presents itself in 
|»dern conditions, unless we take express account of these Asso- 
itions. For probably, the majority of cartels and price rings 
1 under the category of Trade Associations, in the sense in 
sich we are about to define the latter, and not under that of 
blic Companies or Corporations. It is important, therefore, 
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that these Associations should be brought forth from the privacy — 


in which many of them flourish at present, and should be given 
a definite status. 
Trade Associations are Associations of Traders, Producers, 
or Employers formed for any of the purposes of— 
(1) Scientific research and the co-operative supply of 
information to its members; 
(2) The collection of trade statistics from its members; 
(3) Legal advice to its members and the drafting of 
standard forms of contract; 
(4) Joint advertising or joint marketing; 
(5) The control of output; 
(6) Price policy; 
provided the members of the Association preserve their separate 
identity, and are not financially controlled by the Association. 
We propose that when a Trade Association comprises more 
than 50 per cent. of a trade or industry, or a section of a trade 
or industry, whether national or local, it may become a recog- 


, 
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nised or incorporated Association, on the initiative either of — 


the Board of Trade, which shall have a discretionary power — 


to require incorporation, or of the Association itself applying for — 


incorporation. 
An incorporated Trade Association shall be subject to the 
following rules: 


(a) Publicity 
The Board of Trade shall be kept informed of the pro- 


ceedings and decisions of such an Association and of any instruc- _ 


tions issued to its members, and shall have a right to send a 


representative to the meetings of the Association, if it desires to — 


do so. In short, the Association must conduct its business in the 
eyes of the Board of Trade, which shall have power to publish 
any information of public interest or importance. 


(b) Statistics 


Where the Association is prepared to make itself responsible _ 


for the collection of statistics, the Government Statistical Service 
(see Chapter XI below) should in general obtain its trade 


statistics through the Association and with its collaboration. In 
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ny case, where an Incorporated Association is prepared to make 
‘self responsible for the collection of certain statistics, the Board 
f Trade may issue an order, at its discretion, to make the 
apply of these statistics compulsory on all members of the trade, 
shether within the Association or not. 


c) Power to enforce Association Rules throughout the Industry 


We think that cases may arise in which it is in the legitimate 
iterests of a trade or industry that a small minority shall be 
squired to conform to the rules which the majority have decided 
» impose on themselves. There was a case in point in the recent 
sport of the Committee on Co-operative Marketing in the Coal 
adustry, where the majority was of the opinion that if, in any 
‘strict, 75 per cent. of the mines were ready to conform to joint 
ling arrangements, such arrangements should be enforced on 
ae minority. Whilst the reasonable rights of a minority are 
ften a valuable safeguard and should be carefully protected, 
~e think that there should be some provision, subject to due 
“serves, for enforcing generally in certain cases, rules set up by 
self-governing body within an industry for the general benefit 
‘f that industry. 

We suggest, therefore, that, where an Incorporated Associa- 
on can show that 75 per cent. of those affected are in favour of 
trade rule or instruction and that there is no difficulty in deciding 
ho would be brought under the rule if it were to be applied 
nerally, the Association shall have the right to apply for powers 

» issue an order enforcing the rule in question on all members 
’ the trade or industry or of the appropriate section of it, 
hether within the Association or not. Such enforcements might 
ve either a local or a national application. In granting, with- 
ding, or confirming such an order, the Board of Trade 
sould take account of the public interests, the interests of con- 
mers (including any expression of opinion by associations 
yoresenting them), and the interests of employees (including any 
pressions of opinion by their Trade Unions). 


In conclusion, we would reiterate the idea which has been 
mning through this and the preceding chapter, namely, that 
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the divorce between responsibility and ownership worked out by — 


the growth and development of Joint Stock Companies, an event 
which has occurred since the dogmatic ideas of Socialists took 
shape, together with the prominence of legitimate tendencies 
towards combinations, cartels, and Trade Associations, provide 
one of the clues to the future. Private enterprise has been trying 


ee a 


during the past fifty years to solve for itself the essential problem, — 


which the Socialists in their day were trying to solve, namely, how — 


to establish an efficient system of production in which management 
and responsibility are in different hands from those which provide 
the capital, run the risk, and reap the profit, and where the usual 
safeguards of unfettered competition are partially ineffective. 
Private Enterprise has had the great advantage over theoretical 
Socialism of being able to put forth a considerable range and 
variety of systems and to try them out in practice. 

Private Enterprise by itself has, indeed, far from succeeded 
in finding an entirely satisfactory solution, but, in combination 


se ea a 


with the hand of the State (which has slipped in much more often _ 


than either theorists or the public have recognised), it has provided 


us with a fine laboratory and many experiments, the results of — 


which, for good and, sometimes, for evil, we are just beginning 


to reap. The task of modern statesmanship is to take full 


advantage of what has been going on, and to discern in the light 
of these manifold experiments which ideas are profitable and 
which unprofitable. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE NATIONAL SAVINGS 


N Book 4 we shall set forth a considerable programme for 
iE development and reconstruction of the national resources. 

This programme will only be practicable if, pari passu with it, 
we are able to mobilise the national savings. In this chapter we 
xamine the existing machinery for the direction of the flow of 
he new savings of the country. We consider that it is capable 
if improvement; and we propose machinery by which the large 
ums which will come forward annually for capital investment 
ander the general direction of the Treasury may be made avail- 
ble for our Programme of National Development. 


I. THE Existinc MACHINERY 


The best authorities estimate that the aggregate new savings 
»f the country now amount to about £500,000,000 annually. We 
will preface our proposals with a short account of the auspices 
ender which this flow is now directed into actual capital invest- 
aent. 


a) Capital Expenditure Authorised or Incurred by Public 
Authorities 


1. There are, first of all, the capital expenditures directly 
nanced out of. funds under the hand of the Treasury. Apart 
rom capital outlays paid for directly out of the Budget, such 
s the Road Fund, which we have dealt with in detail above, there 
re the capital resources raised for the Post Office, Telegraphs 
nd Telephones,! and those administered through the Local Loans 
‘und. The latter is a revolving fund vested in the National 
Yebt Commissioners. The resources available for new advances 
ut of this fund are derived partly from issues of Local Loans 

1 Additional capital resources raised for the Telephones in 1926-7 amounted 
» £I11,000,000, out of which capital expenditure amounted to £10,500,000, 
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Stock and partly from Sinking Fund payments received in respect — 
of previous loans. The amount of Local Loans 3 per cent. Stock — 
outstanding on March 31, 1927, amounted to about £305,000,000. — 


The volume of new advances has been recently as follows: 


TABLE 19 
LOCAL LOANS FUND—ADVANCES 
1920-1 : ; : : ; . £31,347,000 
I9Q2I-2 , ;: ‘ ‘ 4 F 50,651,000 
1922-3 S ‘ ; 3 é ‘ 13,689,000 
1923-4 4 i “ : 5 . 6,642,000 
1924-5 : . 2 P ‘ ; 15,926,000 
1925-6 3 4 5 : : : 29,231,000 


1926-7 b ‘ 5 : : é 37,204,000 
Compiled from the Annual Accounts of the Local Loans Fund. 


These advances are much larger than what was usual before 
the War, the annual amounts between I910 and 1913 averaging 
about £4,500,000. They are effected through the Public Works 
Loans Board, which was founded in 1817 and reorganised in 
1875, to lend money, at rates fixed by the Treasury, to County, 
Borough, District, or Parish Councils “‘ for the purpose of works 


of permanent character and public usefulness.” Most of the — 


loans in recent years have been made under the Housing Acts. 
But many other objects are eligible. Certain Housing Companies 
and Associations under the Town Planning Act are also entitled 
to borrow, loans to the former having amounted altogether to 
£4,715,000 and to the latter to £288,000 (all to Welwyn Garden 


City). Loans to individuals against property under the Agri- — 


cultural Credits Act, 1923, have amounted to £4,128,000. 


The Local Loans Fund is thus a central fund which can be © 


tapped, through the lending departments, by Local Authorities, 
and other bodies which are statutorily empowered to borrow in 
this way. The administration of such loans, decisions about 
the security which is offered, and so forth, are in the hands of 
the Lending Departments, subject to statutory regulation. The 
National Debt Commissioners are merely the custodians of the 
Local Loans Fund, and cannot refuse to make advances when 
the Lending Departments produce proper authority. The Fund 
has been used in the past mainly for social purposes. There are, 
however, a few exceptions to this, such as certain small advances 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, the Light Railways Act, and 
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he Tramways Acts, advances which have been for industrial or 
{uasi-industrial purposes. In the case of nearly all these 
i.dvances, the Treasury makes a charge for its guarantee, exacting 
. slightly higher rate of interest, generally not more than 4 per 
ent., from the Local Authorities than that at which it is itself 
»orrowing. 

2. In recent times, under the Trade Facilities Acts, which 
wave now expired, loans have been raised for approved purposes 
m behalf of private concerns but with the guarantee of the 
yovernment. Between 1921 and March 31, 1927, 162 
‘uarantees were given for an aggregate amount of £74,251,780, 
s follows: 


TABLE 20 
TRADE FACILITIES ACTS—SUMS GUARANTEED 
No. of 
Guarantees. Amount. 

Ships . 5 ; 5 La £20,790,585 
Shipyards . : : : : 4 2,643,345 
Electricity—Overseas . - ae ee 8,380,000 
Electricity—At Home : tO 6,874,600 
Canals, Docks, and Sewerage OF Nets) 1,907,000 
Overseas Railways 5 F 5 6,230,000 
Underground poe f 5 5 12,583,000 
Miscellaneous . F call Be) 12,423,250 
Sugar Factories . : P ‘ 8 2,420,000 
162 £74,251,780 


Compiled from “‘ Trade Facilities Acts, 1921-6: Quarterly Statements, etc.” 


No charge was made by the Government for any of these 
uarantees. 

3. The larger municipalities and County Councils borrow 
irect and not through the Local Loans Fund. The capital sums 
iey have raised in recent years have been as follows: 


TABLE 21 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES—NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 
1909-13 ies ts ere Sa 3 5 .  £2,063,000 
1920 F é - 46,571,000 
1921 : : : é : - 19,004,000 
1922 : 5 5 : é fi 5,555,000 
1923 : : ‘ i ; : nil 

1924 : e : 5 a < 10,265,000 
1925 : a é : . - 21,329,000 
1926 : : : . : + 41,834,000 
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4. Loans guaranteed by the British Government, such as (1) 
and (2) above, and municipal and county loans, such as (3) 
above, are eligible for investments by trustees under the Trustee 
Act. In addition, certain other classes of loans are also scheduled _ 
under this Act. The prior securities of British railways are here 
included, subject to certain conditions; also the shares of the — 
Bank of England, but no other obligations of Parliamentary _ 
Corporations or of ad hoc Public Boards except those of certain 
Parliamentary Corporations for the supply of water. This last — 
exception is, for obsolete reasons, subject to such conditions that — 
it covers only a small percentage of the Water Boards of the 
country. For example, the direct obligations of the Metropolitan — 
Water Board are excluded from the privileges of the Act, and 
the obligations of the Port of London Authority are likewise — 
excluded. Nevertheless, since the Trustee Act covers loans raised 
by the Government of the Dominions, the Crown Colonies, or — 
India, in which countries many of the services which are provided _ 
in Great Britain by Public Boards are provided by the State, it — 
follows that funds raised for various public utilities in Australia, — 
East Africa, or India, for example, are eligible for the privileges — 
of the British Trustee Acts, whilst funds raised for identical pur- — 
poses in this country are not. 

Overseas loans raised under this Act in recent years have been 
as follows: 


TABLE 22 


TRUSTEE LOANS TO DOMINIONS, INDIA, AND CROWN 
COLONIES 


(£ millions) 


ee 


aN , Ig2r. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
The Dominions, Crown Colonies, 


and India. “ 5 : - | 75:0 | 73:2 | 73:2 | 60°3 | 46:2 | 31-5 


Compiled from the Stock Exchange Official Intelligence. 


We regard the present provisions of the Trustee Act as 
highly anomalous and we make proposals for their amendment — 
below. 

5. The above headings complete the list of specific outlets 
for new capital expenditure directly influenced by central and 
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cal authorities. But apart from these outlets, there are large 
ums annually accruing in the hands of the Treasury or the 
Jational Debt Commissioners or other official bodies, available for 
avestment in some shape or form. A part of these funds is in 
act employed in the above-named outlets, for example, in financ- 
4g the Telephones or the Local Loans Fund. The balance is 
mployed in Ways and Means advances to the Treasury or in 
1e purchase of Government securities in the market. The most 
nportant of these are: 

(a) The balance of the Sinking Fund after deducting that 
art of it which is earmarked for the cancellation of specific 
scurities. The part thus earmarked is a fluctuating amount 
etween £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 per annum, so that with a 
inking Fund of £50,000,000 per annum the unearmarked 
alance is £10,000,000 to £20,000,000. 

(b) The annual increments of the Post Office Savings Bank 
nd Trustee Savings Banks. The total deposits in these institu- 
ons have amounted in recent years to the following sums: 


TABLE 23 
SAVINGS BANKS—DEPOSITS 
(£ millions) 


Post O, Trustee Savi: 
| End of Year. Sivings Bick, Te enks Total. 
1919. : : 266-3 71-9 338-2 
Ig20 . 4 i 266°5 751 341-6 
Ig2I. ; 5 264:2 7371 33453 
1922. ¢ : 268-1 758 3439 
1923 . : . 2731 79°6 352°7 
1924. 5 : 280-4 82-3 362-7 
1925. i 3 285°5 83-4 368-9 


1926 . - : 283°7 82-0 305°7 


(Note.—In the case of the Post Office Savings Bank, these figures include the 
lnole of Ireland up to the end of 1922, and Northern Ireland from 1923 onwards. 
the case of Trustee Savings Banks the whole of Ireland is included throughout.) 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the U.K. 


qj 
_ In addition to these deposits, securities are held for depositors 

+ the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks, having a value 
~ about £215,000,000. 
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These figures show that the Post Office Savings Bank is now 
a dead-alive affair, as compared, for example, with the German 
Savings Banks, either before the War or since the conclusion of 
the inflation period. 

The failure of the British Savings Bank deposits to show an 
adequate growth is doubtless due in part to the competition of 
National Savings Certificates. We should have supposed, never- 
theless, that even so the Savings Bank deposits ought to increase 
by some figure approaching £50,000,000 a year if they were 
properly encouraged by propaganda, easy facilities, and, we should 
add, a satisfactory rate of interest. With reference to the last- 
named consideration, it is not generally known that the Treasury 
is at present crediting the Budget under miscellaneous receipts 
with a sum which in 1926-7 amounted to £2,812,000 out of 
the profits which arise from the fact that Post Office depositors 
are only paid 24 per cent. A further sum is used to strengthen 
the financial position of the Savings Bank, mainly to write off 
depreciation on securities incurred many years ago before most of 


the present generation of depositors were concerned. Thus it — 


would seem that the Savings Bank could afford to pay 34 per cent. 
to its depositors instead of 24 per cent. We doubt if this pro- 
fiteering out of the exiguous interest of the very small investor 
is a desirable source of revenue. 

(c) The accumulated assets of the Insurance Funds. Recently, 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund has been in debt, but in 1920 
its surplus amounted to £21,825,600. The totals in recent years 
of the Health Insurance Fund are given in Table 24. 

The extension of its scope under the legislation of 1926 will 


lead to a much greater accumulation in the course of the next few _ 


years. This will include the Equalisation Fund of £9,000,000 a 
year established under the Widows’, etc., Pensions Act. 

(d) The investments of the Currency Note Account. These 
are now more or less stationary in amount at a total between 
£235,000,000 and £245,000,000. 

(e) Funds in the hands of the High Court, etc. 

Thus, Government Departments hold or administer directly 
or indirectly assets under the above headings (b) to (e) approach- 
ing in the aggregate £1,000,000,000. We do not see why, in 
future, with proper facilities for small savings, the increment of 
this aggregate should not reach at least £50,000,000 per annum. 
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TABLE 24 
NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE—ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
£ 
IgIQ . c : A 4 a ; 71,882,000 
1920 . 5 5 3 é F p 81,443,000 
) 1920 é : : : : - 92,231,000 
f TO22 0 A ; 4 F : . 100,437,000 
1923. : : é ; : . 109,439,000 
1924.0. 5 . : : é . 116,559,000 
TO2ZS ane 5 ; 2 ; ‘ . 125,089,000* 
1926 126,388,500} 


* The 1925 total: was grigidally rt 1,447,500 azpee ttn the figure given above. 
‘he reduction is due to the transfer of {1,100,000 to the Exchequer from the 
favy, Army, and Air Force Fund under the provisions of the Economy (Mis- 
2llaneous Provisions) Act, 1926; to a net reduction of £346,000 consequent on 
ie severance of the National Health Insurance system in the Irish Free State ; 
ad, as to the balance, to minor accounting adjustments. 

t At the end of 1926 the accumulated funds of the Health Insurance system 
ere held as follows : 


4 
Invested with the National Debt Commissioners . : . 69,402,800 
Invested by or on behalf of Approved Societies . : - 54,216,200 
Cash at Bank . : 158,800 


Cash in hands of Approved Societies and Insurance Companies 2,610,700 


£126,388,500 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstract for 1925 (Cmd. 2849 of 1927), p. 56, 
ad (for 1925 and 1926) from the Eighth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 
1p. 272-3, 279-80, and the Eighth Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health, 
12. 358-9. 


(b) Capital Expenditure organised by Private Enterprise 


We come next to the machinery for investment wholly organ- 
ed by private enterprise. 

1. The most important and the most useful of current methods 
msists in the building up of the capital assets of joint-stock 
ympanies and private traders by the retention of profits within 
ue business. For the year 1924 this type of saving has been 
timated on the basis of material in the hands of Inland Revenue 
given in evidence to the Colwyn Committee) at no less than 
194,000,000. ‘This is, in fact, the main source of new funds 
or the development of industry and trade. 

2. Expenditure upon the building and equipment of houses, 
¢., out of public funds, the private capital of individuals, and 
Mrough the agency of those valuable institutions, the Building 
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Societies, amounts in most years to a very substantial sum. The 
following table shows the number of dwelling-houses erected in — 


each of the last four years: 


TABLE 25 
HOUSES BUILT, 1924-7, (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


ae State Assisted. Unassisted. Total. . 
1924 . : . 18,664 67,546 86,210 
1925. : A 67,669 69,220 136,889 
1926. 3 4 106,987 66,439 173,426 
1927 . : : 153,779 63,850 217,629 


Extracted from Eighth Annual Report of Ministry of Health. 


This is an average of about 150,000 houses a year, and must — 
represent a capital expenditure of not less than £75,000,000. 
Part of this total overlaps, of course, with expenditure out of — 
the Local Loans Fund and Municipal Loans. s 

Other buildings, including shops, hotels, farm buildings, | 
schools, factories, and warehouses, the financing of which partly 
overlaps with investment under other headings (e.g. 1 above), 
represent about £30,000,000 in each year. If we make some | 
allowance for improvements to existing buildings and for the 
furnishing and equipment of new houses, we have a grand total 
of some £120,000,000 a year. « 

3. The third chief category of new investment is that made, 
otherwise than to Public Bodies included under (a) above, under 
the auspices of and by the advice, influence, and solicitation of 
Insurance Companies, Investment and Financial Trusts, Issue 
Houses, Underwriters, Stockbrokers, bucket-shops, and (increas-— 
ingly) newspaper publicity. Savings invested in this way flow 
on a substantial scale (say, £70,000,000 per annum), into loans. 
to Governments and Public Utility Undertakings abroad (includ-— 
ing Overseas loans under the Trustee Acts), a smaller but prob- 
ably more lucrative proportion (say, £25,000,000 to £30,000,000° 
per annum) into more speculative foreign undertakings in Rubber, 
Oil, Mines, and the like, and the balance (say, £60,000,000 to 
£70,000,000 per annum) into miscellaneous British industries. 
By no means the whole, however, of the last item represents ne 
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apital over and above those items already given. A great deal 
f it represents the sale to the investor of businesses of which the 
apital has been already accumulated by one of the other methods 
atalogued above. 

If we are to risk a rough guess at the proportionate import- 
mce of the different channels through which new savings are 
ivested, then, taking £500,000,000 as their total amount, we 
aould say that the figures are roughly as follows: 


(1) Under the influence of the Government 

(Central and Local), including repay- 

ment of Government external debt, the 

Road Fund, Telephones, and Local Loans 

Fund, and capital expenditure by Local 

Authorities 4 : f ; . _£90,000,000 ? 
ii) Through the accumulation of reserves by 

the retention of profits within existing 
businesses 5 ; : ; . _£195,000,000 
ii) Dwelling-houses and their equipment, other- 
: wise than by Public Authorities or under 


: other headings . : : ‘ £65,000,000 
v) Through increased Bank loans and advances, 
etc. (net) £25,000,000 


v) Through the New Issue Market for new 
capital expenditure at home not covered 
by previous headings and excluding ex- 
changes of existing capital through the 
machinery of the New Issue Market . £25,000,000 

i) Through the New Issue Market and the 
Stock Exchange for investment abroad 
(net) : : : j , . _£100,000,000 


Each of these items may be subject to considerable fluctuation 
om one year to another. But this table will serve to give a 
»od general idea of the channels through which the savings of 
2 country are distributed. The reader will understand that this 
not a classification of the sources of savings, but of their outlets; 
‘ough in the case of (ii) the outlet is closely associated with the 
urce. 


1 In 1926 this figure probably exceeded £100,000,000, whilst the total under 
must have been less on account of reduced profit through the strikes. 
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For the fruitful direction of savings under the headings (11), 
(iii), and (iv) we have no criticisms. We are not so well 
satisfied as to the machinery for New Capital Issues under (v) — 
and (vi). Two possible grounds for criticism arise. First, as — 
regards the interests of the investor himself. Whilst there are 
undoubtedly opportunities for the financial shark, quantitatively 
the volume of undesirable new issues is relatively small. On 


this count, therefore, we do not wish to make any concrete * 


suggestions except that there should be some legal limitations on 
the amount which may be expended in commissions, brokerage, 
and advertisement in the flotation of a new issue, so as to limit the — 
amount which can be expended on pushing second-rate wares on — 
the public; and that, if possible, some check should be put on the | 


activities through the post of outside brokers who are not members 


of any recognised Stock Exchange. 

Secondly, there is the question of the right distribution of 
savings in the national interest between investment abroad and 
investment at home. So far as industrial, agricultural, and 
mining overseas enterprises are concerned, we think that the 
freedom of foreign investment has in the past greatly increased — 
the national wealth and is increasing it now. We see no reason — 
to do anything but encourage the trading, business, and pioneer- { 
ing private enterprise of British citizens abroad. We also think — 
that in the Railway Age, the development of foreign and colonial — 
railway systems abroad out of British capital, when British — 
materials, British savings, and British engineering enterprise were 
opening up the world for the supply of food and raw materials, 
was greatly in the interest of this country as well as of the world. 
But we are more doubtful whether, at the present time, the 
existing machinery for investment necessarily preserves the 
correct balance between expenditure on Public Utilities at home 
and loans for similar purposes abroad to Government, Provinces, © 
Municipalities, and other public bodies in foreign countries and 
in the Dominions. Our constructive proposals below will be- 
based on the assumption that the development and expansion of 
transport facilities, public utilities, industries, housing, and agri- 
cultural equipment at home should be a first charge on the national 
savings, and that only the surplus, after the satisfaction of all 
reasonable domestic requirements under these headings, should — 
be made available to public bodies abroad. We think it possible” 
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—we cannot say more until the whole matter has been 
xplored in detail from the practical point of view—that it might 
e to the advantage of the country if (say) £50,000,000 less 
ere lent each year to public bodies abroad and £50,000,000 more 
vere devoted to the development of the national resources and 
juipment at home. We think that such a reduction of lending 
m our part would no longer exercise the same harmful effect, 
‘ow that the United States is in the field as an alternative, and 
ideed an eager, international lender, as it might have done in 
ays when a loan which London would not float might not be 
oated at all. 


2. A Proposep Boarp oF NaTIONAL INVESTMENT 


We think that, even apart from the programme of development 
‘oposed above, the national efficiency would be increased if 
“e were to take stock of the position annually and consider as a 
thole the capital expenditure which is being currently incurred 
yider some form or another of public authority. We think 
vat the funds available for such purposes should be pooled and 
sat no desirable development should be postponed so long as 
margin of savings exists to finance it. We suggest, therefore, 
vat there should be prepared annually a Budget of Capital 
xpenditure, on some such lines as have been followed for many 
ears past by, for example, the Government of India, setting 
rth on the one side the developments to be financed during the 
ar, and on the other side the sources from which funds will be 
ailable. 

With this object in view, we propose that there be established 
Board of National Investment. This Board should take over 
functions of. the National Debt Commissioners and of the 
tblic Works Loans Board and also certain additional duties 
be outlined below. It should be a subordinate department of 
2 Treasury subject to the authority of the Chancellor of the 
«chequer, who should make periodic statements to Parliament 
vd give opportunities for discussion. 

_ All capital resources accruing in the hands of Government 
‘epartments should be pooled in the hands of this Board, includ- 
2, inter alia, the assets of the Post Office Savings Bank and of 
2 Insurance Funds, and the repayment by way of amortisation 
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of funds previously advanced. In addition the Board should be 
authorised to issue, when necessary, either for cash subscription 
or in substitution for existing Dead-weight Debt, National Invest- _ 
ment Bonds (as they might be called) having a Government — 
guarantee. ; 

Out of this pool there should be financed new capital expendi- — 
ture by all central, local, or ad hoc official bodies, by means of © 
advances precisely on the lines of those now made from the 
Local Loans Fund. That is to say, the scope of the Local Loans 
Fund should, in effect, be extended so as to cover the Post Office, 
the Road Board, all Local Authorities, instead of some only, and — 
also ad hoc Public Boards. ° 

Repayment, as in the case of the Local Loans Fund, would — 
take the form of annuities, to include interest and sinking fund, — 
spread over an appropriate number of years having regard to the 
character of the expenditure; the rate of interest charged being 
calculated slightly above the rate which the Board of National 
Investment must itself pay, the excess varying—again, as in 
the case of the Local Loans Fund at present—within moderate — 
limits according to the status of the borrower and being placed — 
to reserve to meet possible defaults. There would, of course, be 
many other technical details which it is not necessary to enter 
into here. . 

Such advances would have to be approved in accordance with 
a programme, on the advice, where necessary, of the appropriate 
Department, as, for example, the Treasury or the Ministry of 
Health. d 

The Board would have regard in drawing up this programme 4 
to the amount of the resources automatically flowing into the 
pool, to the state of the investment market and the demand for 
National Investment Bonds, to the urgency and importance of 
the demands upon it for advances, and to the state of employment. | 
The methods and aims of such a Board would necessarily be a 
matter of gradual evolution. We think that the Board should” 
pay special attention to the provision of Bonds of a type suitable 
to the small investor, and that in this connection the Post Office. 
Savings Bank should be reorganised on terms more favourable 
to the depositor; for we believe the Post Office Savings System 
is capable of great expansion if the terms are improved and 
popularised. . 
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We should not necessarily limit the advances to be made by the 
30ard of National Investment to the above categories. The Board 
should also be authorised to advance funds for new capital 
mprovements to railways or other Parliamentary companies on 
erms to be mutually agreed, and also, exceptionally where special 
rguments of national advantage could be adduced, to any other 
?ublic Company, on the lines of the Trade Facilities Acts. In 
varticular, we should welcome advances on approved terms to 
3uilding Societies and Co-operative Societies, to Garden City 
companies and to Agricultural Credit Corporations and Land 
3anks. This would not, of course, preclude these bodies from 
Iso borrowing in the ordinary way. 

In the case of loans to the Dominions, India, and the Crown 
volonies, which are, at present, admitted as Trustee securities in 
very large volume, we think that in future new loans of this kind 
‘hould not be given the privilege of admission to the Trustee list 
nless they are issued with the approval of the Board of National 
investment. 

We are, further, of the opinion that the Board of National 
investment, acting in conjunction with the Bank of England, 
nould be given some power of emergency control over the public 
ssue in Great Britain of loans to Government and other public 
odies overseas, such as are already exercised informally by the 
ank of England, and in the United States by the Treasury. 
‘hese powers should only be used in emergencies or when the 
irrency position demands some measure of regulation of over- 
sas issues. Overseas loans to Governments and other public 
odies should at such times be made only with the permission 
f the Board of National Investment. Unless the loan is for 
1e purpose of war or armaments or the borrower is in actual 
2fault in respect of previous loans, such permission should not 
> given or withheld on any ground except the availability of 
irplus national savings, and it should not imply any opinion as 
ithe security or desirability of the loan as an investment. 

We believe that, without any encroachment on the legitimate 
eld of private enterprise, the Board of National Investment 
ould in time become a factor of the utmost importance in the 
svelopment of the national resources, in particular because it 
ould be able to direct investment into profitable fields of enter- 
‘ise at home at present uncared for and incompletely explored, 
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in which the national savings can be employed to the fullest 
economic and social advantage. For we see no reason to antici- 
pate any shortage of savings. Our task is, rather, to ensure that 
no profitable and nationally desirable outlet for them is overlooked 
through deficient organisation, particularly in the important fields 
of development which now tend to be neglected through falling 
somewhere between public enterprises and purely private enter- 
prise. 
If, in accordance with the recommendation of the Colwyn 
Committee, the Sinking Fund is increased to £100,000,000 per 
annum, it would be possible to substitute National Investment 
Bonds for Dead-weight Debt up to this amount without adding 
to the aggregate volume of British Government loans ; which, with 
funds coming in from other sources, might raise the resources of 
the Board to the neighbourhood of £150,000,000 per annum 
altogether. In course of time the annual instalments of @ 
repayment for loans previously made would double this sum. . 
We have here, with the least possible disturbance, an instrument — 
of great power for the development of the national wealth and 
the provision of employment. An era of rapid progress in 
equipping the country with all the material adjuncts of modern ~ 
civilisation might be inaugurated, which would rival the great 
Railway Age of the nineteenth century. 
These arrangements would not interfere in any way with the © 
normal operation of the Sinking Fund for the reduction and 
eventual extinction of the Dead-weight Debt—just as this is not 
now affected by the financing of the Telephones or the issue of — 
Local Loans stock. The Dead-weight Debt would continue to be © 
reduced each year by the amount of the Sinking Fund, and the _ 
Budget would be progressively relieved of interest charges by a _ 
corresponding amount. ; 
It might, however, be advisable, with a view to avoiding un- 
necessary expenses, to adopt a technical method, which has been 
long practised by the Government of India. If the Board of i 
National Investment needs to borrow funds against the issue — 
of National Investment Bonds at a time when the Sinking Fund — 
has assets available to purchase Dead-weight Debt for cancel-— 
lation (apart from debt to which specific Sinking Funds are | 
attached), the double purpose can be served by a transfer of cash q 
from the Sinking Fund to the investment account of the Board — 
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of National Investment in return for the Board taking over for 

the future the service of a corresponding amount of existing debt. 
The point is purely one of detail. But we feel that the existing 
“practice by which the National Debt Commissioners may be 
Rive up Government stock at a time when some other Govern- 
ment department, e.g. the Local Loans Commissioners, is selling 
new stock in the market may be uneconomical. 

We attach importance to its being clearly understood that the 
work of the Board of National Investment would leave unaffec- 
ted the normal operation of the Sinking Fund, because there is 
too often a confusion between capital outlay for productive 
purposes and the current expenditure which is properly paid 
for by taxation. We shall never succeed in getting economy 
where it is needed, if we encourage the muddle-headed attitude 
which regards capital developments to improve the national health, 
esources, and equipment as suitable objects for “ economy ” just 
as much as expenditure on armaments or administrative waste. 

As regards the effect of capital developments on the rate of 
‘nterest, it may be true that if we were to stop building houses and 
~oads and power stations the Treasury, finding fewer competitors 
n the market (apart from overseas borrowers), might be able 
to borrow a little more cheaply. But a project of lowering the rate 
of interest by suspending so far as possible new capital improve- 
‘ments—in fact, by stopping up the outlets and main purposes of 
ur savings—would surely be desperately misguided. Put directly 
verhaps, no one would uphold such a policy. Nevertheless, it 


urks unrecognised behind much opposition to schemes of national 
levelopment. 
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AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF 


HE problems of modern Government have become more 

numerous and more technical. Parliamentary time, to an 

increasing degree, is occupied by questions which are 
primarily economic rather than political in the older sense of that — 
word. Government Departments have been subdivided and new — 
administrative bodies have been brought into existence, not be- — 
cause of any bias towards bureaucracy, but by the sheer pressure — 
of evolution in an industrialised nation. No matter how firm 
the determination of any government to avoid interference with — 
industry, it finds itself called upon to remove difficulties from — 
its path or to assist it. In any case, it is driven to recognise that 
sn modern conditions its policies necessarily affect industry. 


1. Poiicy AND PREPAREDNESS ; 

Nevertheless, the Cabinet has no body of skilled advice on — 
which to depend. The result is that troubles ahead are not — 
anticipated, and, when they arrive, solutions to meet them are 3 
hurriedly improvised. Or, if competent Commissions are — 
appointed to study them, their reports come too late. Ministers — 
and Departments of State are necessarily concerned in the main 
with daily events and with the task of carrying on. The big 
problems of economic policy are only theirs when they are becom- 


ing ripe to be the subject of actual administration or legislation. 
It is, therefore, a vital need for a modern State to create a think- 


ing department within the Administration, at the elbow of the — 
inner ring of the Cabinet, which shall warn Ministers of what 
is ahead and advise them on all the broad questions of economic — 
policy. 

As the problems of government become more technical, expert © 
knowledge on them must be at the disposal of the Government. | 
It is not the duty of experts to decide matters of policy. But it is 
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the duty of those who are responsible for important decisions to 
make the fullest use of expert analysis and of expert statements 
-as to the results which may reasonably be anticipated from this 
line of action or from that. It becomes more and more clear to 
the student of affairs, and indeed to the public, that many of the 
mistakes and blunders made by Governments are due, not to ill- 
will or prejudice, but to sheer unpreparedness and ignorance. A 
list of the major problems which Governments holding office since 
the War have had to face illustrates the need of systematic thought 
in advance of executive decisions. There have been problems of 
a new kind as well as of unforeseen magnitude. The cause and 
effects of currency crashes abroad ; the policy of returning to the 
gold standard; tariffs and policies of national self-sufficiency ; the 
condition and prospects of agriculture; the condition and prospects 
of the staple export trades; the effects of foreign loans; the 
development of the national resources; the housing problem; 
-unemployment,—none of these issues have been handled with 
wisdom or foresight or adequate co-ordination of plans. In all 
of them, primary economic issues have been involved. 

Many of them are inter-departmental; and it has not been 
clear whose duty it is to exercise initiative or foresight. What 
is clearly required is that the Cabinet should have at its disposal 
ithe best advice based on the fullest knowledge, and that the country 
as a whole should know that economic tendencies are not merely 
being recognised when some crisis occurs, but that they are being 
constantly watched and studied, so that the Government of the day 
may have a chance of averting difficulties and of meeting them 
with adequate measures. 


2. A Proposep Economic GENERAL STAFF 


(1) Its Duties —We propose, therefore, as an essential instru- 
ment of better and wiser government, the creation of what, follow- 
ing Sir William Beveridge, we may call an Economic General 
Staff, with duties in general terms as follows: 

(i) To engage in continuous study of current economic 
problems affecting national policy and the development of 
industry and commerce. 

(ii) To co-ordinate and, where necessary, to complete 
statistical and other information required by the Government 
and by Parliament. 
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(iii) To act on its own initiative in calling the attention 
of the Cabinet \(or the Committee of Economic Policy 
suggested below) to important tendencies and changes at 
home or abroad. 

(iv) To suggest to the Government plans for solving 
fundamental economic difficulties, such, for instance, as 
measures for stabilising trade conditions, avoiding unemploy- 
ment, and developing national resources. 

(2) Its Importance-—A body of this kind will be useless 
unless it is clothed with great prestige and placed at the centre 
of the administration. In the daily tasks of Government it is 
with the executive and administrative officers that actual power 
inevitably tends to lie. An advisory department is always in 
danger of being frozen out, and being handed all the problems 
to the examination of which it is politic to give some measure 
of lip-service but which do not really matter. The administra- 
tive chief will always endeavour to keep the living problems in 
his own hands, even if he has no time to do them justice. 
Moreover, politicians are generally unwilling to listen to matters 
which are not yet burning topics in Parliament or the Press. 
There is no Government and no Party which will not be 
prepared to support this idea of an Economic General © 
Staff as soon as the notion has caught on as a word 
and a phrase. The difference will lie between the type of — 
Government which will be ready to make it a reality and the type — 
which will not. Those who believe in an Economic General Staff — 
as a reality of high importance will have their work cut out to 
prevent it from becoming an academic body drafting endless — 
memoranda, probably excellent memoranda, which nobody reads. 
The Chief of the Economic General Staff must be given a position 
of such power and importance that he can take up the handling 


of any question he chooses with the assurance that the Prime _ 


Minister and the Cabinet will, whether or not they do what he 
asks, at least listen seriously to what he says. His position in 
time of peace must be comparable to the position in time of war _ 
of the First Sea Lord or the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
That is to say, he must be a considerable officer of the State. — 
He should hold office for five years at a time and not beyond 
fifteen years in all. : 

(3) Its Constitution—The Economic General Staff should be 
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closely associated with the Prime Minister and the Cabinet; and 
also, at the same time, with the principal Economic Departments 
of State. We recommend, therefore, that the Economic General 
Staff itself should consist of the Chief and the Deputy Chief of 
the Staff, the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
permanent heads (or their deputies) of the Board of Trade and 
ithe Ministries of Labour,! Health, and Agriculture. The 
higher personnel of the Secretariat of the Economic General 
Staff should be very few in number, the best experts available, 
sand well remunerated on Civil Service standards. 


3. A CoMMITTEE oF Economic Poricy 


The existence of the Economic General Staff would facilitate 
a further reform, desirable for its own sake, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a Committee of Economic Policy, which should be 
constituted as a Standing Committee of the Cabinet under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, consisting of the following: 
The Prime Minister, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

The President of the Board of Trade, 

The Minister of Labour, 

The Minister of Health, 

The Minister of Agriculture. 

All questions of economic and financial policy should be referred 
<o this Committee in the first instance. 

The Chief of the Economic General Staff should act as 
Secretary to this Committee. Other members of the Cabinet and 
high officials, including the other members of the Economic 
General Staff, and, for example, the Financial Controller of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, the 
sovernor of the Bank of England, the Chairman of the Develop- 
nent Committee, etc., would, of course, attend the Committee 
trom time to time for special purposes. 

We think that much of the work now done by Royal Com- 
missions and Departmental Committees—excellently, in many 
eases, but too late, too slowly, and with indifferent co-ordination 
»—might well be initiated and organised by the Economic General 
Staff, which should have power, with the assent of the Prime 
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Minister, to set up Committees, on which outside experts and 
representatives would sit, to report, sometimes for publication 
and sometimes for the private information of the Government, 
on particular problems and projects. The Economic General — 
Staff should also have power, with the assent of the Departmental — 
Minister concerned, to request any appropriate Department to © 
supply it with information or to conduct for it any needful 
enquiry; and it should command an adequate fund to finance 
special enquiries at home or abroad, by individuals outside the 
Civil Service. 

With the Committee of Economic Policy and the Economic — 
General Staff, aided by the development of the Government — 
Statistical Service proposed in the next chapter, the Government 
of the day, of whatever political complexion, would be far — 
better equipped for handling and foreseeing the complex | 
economic problems of modern administration. : 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| T all times, accurate and quantitative information about the 

facts of production and consumption is necessary to eco- 

nomic efficiency, and the avoidance of loss and waste. But 
ee conditions, particularly characteristic of to-day, make it 
re needful than ever: (a) the tendency to overproduction in 
ticular directions, and the difficulty, when markets and sources 
supply are international and the time-interval between the be- 
ning of the productive process and the date of actual con- 
aption is considerable, of accurately adjusting demand and 
bply; (b) the ignorance of the investor, who supplies a large 
Ht of the capital, about the actual profitableness and future 
| spects of different branches of business, and the consequent 
< that new savings may be directed into wrong channels; and 
| the difficulty of proving or disproving the suspicions of Trade 
jonists that capital is earning an excessive rate of profit, 
setimes leading to trade disputes which may be founded on a 
apprehension of the facts. 


I. THE BANE OF SECRECY 


| The improvement of economic information is necessary for 
ie intervention or guidance by the State. But it is not less 
lessary for the efficient functioning of individual enterprise. 
impossible for individual businesses to pursue a correct policy 
|ney do not know in a general way what other businesses are 
jug. We believe that secrecy in business is one of the greatest 
ors of inefficiency in British economic life to-day, particularly 
‘mparison with the United States. We think that the Govern- 
t should take the most drastic and uncompromising measures 
“nst it, yielding nothing to prejudice and custom. Secrecy 
the withholding of facts may sometimes benefit an individual ; 
‘they can never benefit the community as a whole. 
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The improvement of business statistics may sound a dull 
proposal which no one could make interesting. But is this really — 
so? The nationalising of knowledge is the one case for — 
nationalisation which is overwhelmingly right. It goes to the 
root of the chief political and social evils of the day. It is the 
lack of it which lies behind much class suspicion, breeding indus- 
trial strife and malicious idleness. It is the lack of it which 
makes possible the acquisition of those great fortunes which are 
due, not to any real contribution to the common pot, but to the 
private possession and cunning withholding of particular facts 
which ought to be within the knowledge of all concerned. It 
is the lack of it which breeds the risk, uncertainty, and pre- 
cariousness of business, from which spring, on the one hand, 
unemployment, bankruptcies, and waste, and on the other hand, 
those great fortunes which fall to the not specially deserving 
individuals who are lucky in the lottery. 


2. OFFICIAL STATISTICS—THEIR PRESENT INADEQUACY 


Part of our proposals for curing these abuses has been given 
above in the section on Publicity of Accounts in Chapter VIL 
That part which deals with general and collective facts rather 
than with those relating to particular businesses is in place here. 

Fifty years ago, in the early days of official statistics, the 
British Board of Trade, largely owing to the influence of Sir 
Robert Giffen, was a pioneer. Now, under the influence of 
misplaced economy, we have fallen far behind, especially in com- 
parison with the United States. This is not due to any lack of 
skill or competence on the part of the officials in charge. The 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Labour, and the Board of Inland 
Revenue—to take three outstanding examples—have done 
wonders with the resources at their disposal, with their meagre 
staffs, their curtailed printing bill, and their lack of compulsory 
powers. Nevertheless, the deficiency of vital information and _ 
the ineffective publication of the information which we have a 
—as those who have conducted this Enquiry have learnt to theif 
cost—scandalous and disgraceful. How can capital flow into 
the right channels if no one knows the rate of profit in the 
different branches of trade? How can Labour be trustful if 
we do not know the real earnings of Capital in any industry? 
How can business men arrange their programmes of production 
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‘h prudence and success if they do not know the stocks in hand, 
rates of consumption and of production, and the current output 
their industry as a whole? How can the State frame a policy 
deal in a rational and scientific manner with the problem, for 
ample, of unemployment, if we do not know the rates of growth 
dof decay in different directions and the actual trend of the 
ustrial system? How can economic science become a true 
snce, capable, perhaps, of benefiting the human lot as much 
all the other sciences put together, so long as the economist, 
ike other scientists, has to grope for and guess at the relevant 
a of experience? 

This is an instance where the wastes of economy have been 
reme. There is a certain very vocal type of publicist who 
sets every proposal to increase economic knowledge with the 

of Government extravagance, of the futile growth of 
eaucracy, and of the ruin of business men by the filling up of 
iecessary forms. It is time that these people were told plainly 
it they are enemies of the light and of science and honest truth, 
\sionaries of secrecy and suspicion. The task of economic 
snination is a suitable one for the Liberal tradition. 
It is not necessary or appropriate that we should set forth 
letail in this place a programme of development for the official 
istical departments which will be required. But, speaking 
adly, the measures to be taken can be classified in two classes. 


3. THE Fur, Use or Existing KNOWLEDGE 


There are, first of all, those improvements of which nothing 
ids in the way, except the provision of increased resources of 
1ey and of staff—for example, the more rapid and up-to-date 
lication of data which are already collected. It is notorious 
= many official figures are available too late to be of practical 
; the prompt issue of the monthly details of imports and 
orts is a signal, but almost unique, example to the contrary, 
ch shows what it is possible to do. Nothing but lack of 
yds and of staff has delayed until now the publication of 
details of the Census of Production of 1924. Much other 
»rmation is collected but not used owing to lack of staff for 
‘convenient classification. The figures of unemployment are 
able of fuller analysis at more frequent intervals. The 
‘lence of Mr. W. H. Coates, formerly Chief of the Statistical 
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Department of the Inland Revenue, before the Colwyn Com- 
mittee on National Debt and Taxation, gave a glimpse of the 
wealth of material in the hands of Somerset House, the fruits 
of which are not at present available. In giving some figures 
for the rates of profit on turnover at different dates and for 
different trades, he mentioned that some 250,000 different busi- 
nesses are now voluntarily supplying the authorities with full 
particulars of their turnover, etc. A strong statistical depart- 
ment working on the material in the hands of the Inland Revenue 
and gradually improving the quality of the material collected 
might soon work wonders in the illumination of obscure corners 
of the economic field. Other information, again, is collected at 
unduly long intervals. We suggest, for example, that the Census 
of Production, instead of being taken at long intervals, should 
be in operation continuously and that the figures collected should 
be made rapidly available. Some published indices should be 
under continuous revision, instead of being modified at long 
intervals, as, for example, the index number of the cost of living. 
In other cases, estimates which are at present little better than 
euess-work should be put on a sound basis of statistical knowledge, 
as, for example, the several items of the international balance 
sheet, and much of our agricultural statistics. 

Under this same heading falls the publication of available 
material at a low price and in a convenient form. We think that 
the Stationery Office should revert to the previous practice of 
selling official publications at prime cost. 


4. THe FurTHER KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


In the second place, there are a number of new developments 
to be made in the collection of statistics which lie at present outside 
the scope of any particular department. For example, stocks of 
commodities, the state of the order books in leading industries, 
the volume of trade, the volume of goods transported, index 
numbers of wage-rates and of hours actually worked, indexes of 
the quantity of electrical power in use, and a large mass of banking 
and monetary statistics which are at present veiled in deep mystery 
and gloom. 

We think that the Economic General Staff should keep an 
eye on the completeness and co-ordination of the information 
collected and on the prevention of overlapping. But we do not 
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‘propose the creation of a separate statistical Department. The 
detailed work of collecting, arranging, and expounding statistical 
sand other information will be better left to the existing Depart- 
‘ments, which are also concerned administratively with the subject- 
‘matter of the different categories to be handled. But it may also 
prove advantageous to make as much use as possible of the 
vassistance of Trade Associations (as suggested above) and of 
Auditors and Accountants acting through their Institute. 

The State can also do a great deal for industry by educative 
‘means. Even if all our suggestions for improving the state of 
business knowledge were carried out in full, much would remain 
‘ito be done before this knowledge would be properly used by 
‘business men. ‘The use of statistics and other information and 
‘the application of progressive methods to production and 
omarketing depends to a large extent on business tradition. It 
is true that the right business tradition cannot be created by the 
State, but nevertheless it is possible for the State to help in 
making it. 


i 


i 
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CHAPTER XII 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


the reform of the structure of our business organisation. 

Such reforms cannot, of course, supply the mainspring of 
business efficiency. This can only be supplied by business men 
themselves. 


I N the foregoing chapters we have made various proposals for 


1. British INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 


The most vital factor in our industrial efficiency is the human 
factor : the quality of the manual workers and the quality of those 
who direct their work. We necessarily depend on the capacity, | 
alertness, enterprise, and good judgment of those who manage | 
our businesses; and in the last analysis the influence of public 
policy is necessarily very limited. 

The efficiency of our business management is often arraigned } 
in a sweeping and wholesale way. The average British business }} 
man is portrayed as much less efficient than his opposite number | 
abroad; and it is sometimes suggested that our industrial 
difficulties are mainly attributable to this cause. We do not} 
think that such general charges can be sustained. The leading § 
place we have won in the development of some of the newer in-} 
dustries—artificial silk, electrical engineering, and even motor-j 
cars—despite the great handicaps imposed (relatively to America) } 
by the interruption of the war period, shows that we still possess 
some of the most efficient and enterprising industrial leaders in 
the world; while in some of the industries which have suffered } 
severely in post-war years there are many individual British con-} 
cerns of which the organisation and equipment compare favour- 
ably with that of any other country in the world. \ 

Speaking generally, indeed, the fact that British industry 
affords a materially higher standard of life to its workers than} 
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any continental country, and still holds its own in world-markets 
as well as it does, confutes any general assertion that British 
industry as a whole is less efficient than that of our European 
rivals. 


2. REMEDIABLE INEFFICIENCY 


None the less, it is true, we think, that there is much remedi- 
able inefficiency in British industry; and that particularly in the 
long-established industries there is too often a wrong tradition— 
individualism instead of co-operation, secretiveness instead of 
publicity, neglect of marketing, indifference and often hostility 
to research. Let us attempt to indicate where, in our opinion, the 
most serious charges of this sort are justified. 

Experience shows conclusively that in an undertaking of 
moderate size, everything depends on the man at the top. He 
controls policy, selects and promotes the higher staff, and sets the 
whole tone of the business. A change in the directing personality 
of a concern very quickly affects the whole organisation for 
good or ill from top to bottom. The success of any concern 
depends on getting the right man to the top, and giving him the 
ight incentive and the necessary power. The amazing material 
progress of the Victorian era was due to the combination of 
industrial expansion and private enterprise. The incentive was 
profit; competition ensured that success and power depended 
“upon ability; and gross incompetence was generally eliminated by 
Sankruptcy. When industrial conditions are not over-complex, 
| competitive industry on these lines has been proved all over the 
} world to be the most efficient machinery for cheapening product 
that has yet been discovered. It is particularly good in discover- 
/ng and giving opportunities to talent. The weakness of the 
system is its lack of any principle for securing the per- 
detuation of the most efficient leadership, once a business is 
established. ‘The family business passes by inheritance to sons 
)or relatives who by no means necessarily inherit the required 
/managerial capacity. This tendency is doubly destructive. There 
's the direct loss due to the exercise of administrative powers and 
Nunctions by those unfitted to sustain them. There is the far 
greater indirect loss due to the fact that the promotion of able 
administrators is hampered by the necessity of finding jobs for 
\-epresentatives of family or financial interests. Commissions in 
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the industrial army are too frequently awarded by purchase. The 
career open to talent is restricted, and, as the scale of industry 
grows, the alternative of independent venturing presents fewer 
opportunities. 

Under modern conditions, where industrial problems have 
become much more complex and difficult than in the Victorian | 
era, the efficiency even of the individual firm often suffers because . 
the varied powers and trained abilities required by the directors | 
of both small and large busineses are often lacking. The pros- 
pect of professional advancement in accordance with fitness and 
free from favouritism of any kind is the strongest single instru- 
ment at the disposal of industry for securing an adequate supply 
of trained administrators of the right type. Any obstacle to the 
free working of this process is not only undemocratic; it has a 
widespread effect on efficiency by discouraging just those able 
men of all classes who, given opportunity and incentive, would 
develop into the leaders of the next generation. The traditions 
of Victorian individualism have persisted in an age whose needs 
have outgrown them. 


3. THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIES AS A WHOLE 


It is not, however, in the affairs of the individual business that 
criticisms of inefficiency have most weight, but rather in the 
general problems of the industry as a whole, which are not the 
formal responsibility of anyone engaged in it, and which are 
therefore apt to suffer from the neglect which is too often ex-| 
tended to what is “ everyone’s business.” In no country is an 
obstinate prejudice to what is called “ rationalisation”’ stronger 
than in Britain. We propose to illustrate the importance of 
rationalisation in industry by three examples. 

Our first is that of the coal industry, which has become 
notorious in recent years. Our collieries are not at present 
working at full capacity. The difference between the best and| 
the worst collieries in the cost of producing a ton of coal is 
something like 6s. to 8s. If the worst collieries could be shut 
down and the remainder worked full time, there would be a) 
double saving, firstly, a saving owing to the elimination of these} 
collieries, and secondly, a further saving by working the remain-} 
ing collieries at full or about full capacity. With the coal 
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problem as a whole we deal elsewhere; we recognise that there are 
difficulties ; but there is no difference of opinion in any informed 
section of the community that enormous economies could be 
made. It is the most crying need for rationalisation in the 
country. 

Our second illustration is from the steel industry. This 
industry is in deep depression owing to lack of demand, and most 


of the concerns are losing money heavily. There is one great 


reform that could be made. The cost of rolling steel depends 
on the quantity of any given section that can be rolled. If an 
agreement could be made to distribute the orders among the 
different works in such a way that each would have the most 
continuous possible work on the smallest varieties of sections, 
there would be a substantial saving. It simply means organising 
the industry for mass production. It is understood that pro- 
posals of this sort have been before the industry for ten years, 
and that everyone agrees in principle that this should be done and 
that great economies would result. No steps, however, seem 
likely to be taken. 

Our third illustration is from the fairly prosperous industry 
of flour-milling. Here we have an over-production estimated at 
about 30 per cent., with big mills in the various ports sending 


their flour to all parts of the country with serious overlapping, 


and therefore with heavy unnecessary charges for salesmen and 
for transit. In this case most of the mills are highly ‘efficient, 
and only slight economies would be practicable. But big econo- 
mies are certainly possible if the worst situated and equipped 


_ mills were closed down and the production concentrated on the 


best. Here again it is agreed by everybody in the industry that 


_ big savings could be effected in this way, but in no other way, 
| yet nothing is done. 


We have, then, three industries in each of which large 


) - savings could be made merely by rational conduct of the industry 
/as a whole. Every reader who is connected with industry will 


‘be able to supply other illustrations. The lack of scientific 


‘management of industries, as industries, goes right through our 


‘economic system. An immense amount of time, of thought and 


ability is devoted to increasing the efficiency of the individual 
.| concern—very little to the rationalisation of industry. It is not 
‘only questions of structure, organisation, and marketing where 
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rationalisation is required. It is also the whole question of tech- 
nical development and the exchange of information—largely de- 
veloped in the United States, but hardly begun here, except under 
the direction of the Ministry of Munitions during the War. There 
are questions of standard costing systems, and of adequate statis- 
tics, to which we referred in the last chapter. There is the whole 
question of standardisation and simplification of types, where 
far-reaching economies are certainly possible in many industries. 

Why has not more been done? There are, of course, technical 
difficulties. Although it is in some cases easy to see broadly on 
what lines reforms should proceed, it is always difficult to work 
out a practical detailed scheme. But the main difficulties are 
personal—jealousy and mistrust among people at the top of 
various concerns, vested interests of all kinds, the carrying on 
of things as they are, apathy and lack of imagination to realise 


the importance of reform. Clearly, this is a matter for industry 
itself. 


4. EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT AND DIRECTION 


The increasing need for reform makes necessary the introduc- 
tion into industry of men with the training and education which 
fits them to wrestle successfully with its problems. The pre- 
judice against University men in business is giving way to a 
growing recognition of their value. In the United States there 
are far more University graduates turned out every year per 
thousand of the population than in this country, and they are 
eagerly taken into industry. The principal administrative posi- 
tions in most industries, both in Germany and America, are filled 
by University men, and there is no doubt that a University educa- 
tion, whatever its merits or defects in other directions, does give 
a wider outlook and a power of understanding the bigger 
problems. ‘The present tendency towards the creation of large 
industrial units is a particular reason for industry to select ad- 
ministrators with the broadest and most highly educated outlook. 
The excellent work done by University Appointments Boards has 
already done a good deal to accelerate the flow of University men 
into business appointments. But there are still far too many 
obstacles. The improvement and extension of the educational 
devices for bringing the best brains of all classes to the Universi- 
ties must be followed up by express arrangements for an avenue 
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_ from the Universities into the higher walks of business, stich as 
has long existed, to the great advantage of the State, into the 
Civil Service. This is particularly important in the case of Public 
Concerns, railways, banks, insurance offices, and the great indus- 
trial Trusts of the present day. But all large businesses of 
diffused ownership should do their utmost to replace the bad 
system of hereditary and family influence in the higher direction 
‘by employing the best brains and abilities of the country thrown 
up from all classes by the educational system. 
Other aspects of the question demand particular attention 
from industry itself. The science of dealing with personnel is 
| for the most part still in a primitive condition. In discussing the 
Public Concern we have suggested that those who administer 
large undertakings of this type will require a high degree of 
adaptability. At the present time there are but few of the larger 
industrial establishments in which there is any definite and 
| organised system of promotion, and there are too many enter- 
prises in which the transfer of any member of the executive 
staff is regarded as a disloyal act to be hampered or prevented by 
long-term agreements, limiting the freedom of the officer con- 
‘cerned in seeking any kind of alternative employment. The 
| structure of industry is, in fact, evolving more rapidly than the 
ominds of those who are responsible for its direction. Technical 
‘evolution does not wait upon the slow teaching of experience. 
Methods which were good enough for one-man businesses may 
‘be wholly inadequate in concerns employing thousands or tens 
of thousands of workpeople increasingly conscious of their needs 
and rights, and of their ultimate dependence on scientific manage- 
-ment, control, and direction. Not only is it true that the educa- 
tion of the workers cannot be regarded as finished at fourteen; 
“it is true also that the higher direction demands the wider outlook 
‘that a University education gives, and that refusal to regard 
education as finished with the taking of a degree, which is the 
‘final proof of a University education being worth while. 
Though the task of reform, towards the accomplishment of 
}which developments such as those in the last paragraph can help, 
‘is one primarily for business, the State can help. We recom- 
/mend later the formation of a new Ministry of Industry, with 
la bigger conception of its duties in stimulating and *en- 
‘couraging the efficiency of industry. A remarkable example 
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of what can be done in this direction is furnished by the 
very substantial results obtained under Mr. Hoover’s energetic 
and wise guidance in America in the direction of standardisation 
and simplification. No less remarkable, though on a smaller 
scale, is the work done in this country by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology for industrial and commercial firms. 

The work of the National Institute is naturally limited by 
the resources it commands. Were its methods more widely 
applied and the range of its labour extended, they might appreci- 
ably increase the efficiency of business. 

In our opinion, the State can assist to increase industrial 
efficiency by helping to found and forwarding the work of an 
Institute of Management, the functions of which would not be 
so much the promotion of pure research as the discussion of 
problems of organisation, and a policy of fostering the application 
of the results of research throughout the whole of industry. 
We recommend that such an institute should be founded by 
Industrialists, Labour Organisations, and the State working 
together, and that the State should take whatever steps are 
necessary towards its foundation. 
. In addition both to helping in the foundation of an Institute | 

of Management and to carrying out reforms, the State should | 
undertake the following functions: ) 

(i) It should extend the range of work now done by it 
in a manner comparable to the work already being done in 
this country for one great industry by the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association, and over a wider field in America | 
by the Bureau of Standards. 

(ii) It should undertake or at least initiate enquiries— 
which might be undertaken by business groups—into various 
problems of distribution. Here again the American example 
serves. . 

(iii) It should develop and press vigorously all possible 
forms of simplification. 

(iv) It should co-ordinate and strengthen the work of 
technical and managerial education, of vocational selection | 
and training, and of the various new developments of factory | 
technique towards which the National Institute of Industrial } 
Psychology has already made a most valuable contribution. 
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5. MARKETING 


So far we have spoken of rationalisation from the point of 
view of those processes which we commonly think of when we 
speak of “ production.” There is, however, a field of at least 
equal importance in those later stages which are equally parts of 
the process of production—marketing, transport, distribution, 
' retail selling, etc. Corn stored on the prairie in Canada is useless 
for satisfying the wants of consumers in Britain. It acquires 
value as the result of transport, sale, and distribution. Economic 
progress has been achieved at least as much by developments in 
marketing, etc., as by changes in the factory or on the farm. 
These later processes to-day employ as many persons as the so- 
called production processes; the proportion so employed will tend 
to increase in the progress of civilisation; and their efficient 
organisation is of an importance at least equal to that of any other 
part of the industrial problem. 

Unfortunately, marketing is the heading under which there is 
perhaps most reason to doubt the efficiency of our existing 
organisation—a doubt which applies particularly to our methods 
of selling goods abroad, and more especially to the traditional, 
methods of some of our old-established industries, which are 
now finding it difficult to hold their own. The machinery for 
marketing British goods abroad grew up and took firm root in 
days when the conditions were very different from those which 
now obtain. On the one hand, British goods were everywhere 
in great demand, and it was not so necessary as it is now 
to spend time and thought in attracting customers. On the 
other hand, foreign trade was attended by various risks and 
difficulties which have now diminished. Under these conditions 
a class of specialised merchants grew up, who acted as inter- 
mediaries between manufacturers in this country and the markets 
for which the goods were ultimately destined. The great mer- 
chant houses became the chief directing agency of manufacture 
for foreign markets, and have played a larger part in the develop- 
ment of British exports than has the corresponding class in any 
other country. 

There is reason, however, to doubt whether this merchanting 
system is in all cases best adapted to the altered conditions of 
international competition in the modern age. In the keen com- 
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petition from Germany and the United States which developed 
towards the end of the last century our rivals did not rely, to 
the extent to which we are still accustomed to do, on the general 
merchant. American and German manufacturers sent their 
agents everywhere. They pushed their sales directly, and were 
not content with merchants either at home or in the countries 
where they desired to sell their goods. And the new methods, 
although expensive, seem on the whole to have been more 
efficacious than the old. 

It is not, we believe, without significance that those industries 
which are now finding it most difficult to hold their own are the 
old-established industries in which the merchanting system has 
struck its deepest roots. In the new industries which have 
grown up in recent years it has been comparatively simple to 
adopt modern marketing arrangements. But where an elaborate 
merchanting system is already in existence, it may prove, by its 
very virtue, an obstacle to the development of new methods. The 
Manchester Royal Exchange represents the most perfect ex- 
pression of our traditional marketing arrangement. But it is 
far from clear that it represents the methods which are really 
, best adapted to enable the Lancashire cotton industry to re- 
capture its lost trade. 

Anyone who proposed to abolish the Manchester Exchange 
would quickly discover how deep-rooted are our traditional 
methods and the difficulty and complexity of the problem of 
altering them. But the importance of efficient marketing arrange- 
ments, both for the home and for the foreign markets—from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer and the consumer alike— 
can hardly be exaggerated. Marketing efficiency is of com- 
mensurate importance with productive efficiency. Yet while 
manufacturers generally are keenly on the look-out for improved 
machinery and will scrap obsolete plant without hesitation, 
marketing arrangements are far less sharply scrutinised. The 
problem of introducing better marketing methods is in many cases 
more difficult than that of productive efficiency, because it in- 
volves in a greater degree the organisation of the industry as a 
whole as distinct from that of the individual firm. 

The question of marketing acquires a special importance in 
any industry where demand is tending to decline and the problem 
of “surplus capacity” presents itself. Where such conditions 
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obtain, as is notably the case to-day in coal and cotton, unre- 
stricted competition among a large number of businesses market- 
ing their products independently of one another forces prices 
down to unremunerative levels in an aimless, haphazard manner, 
which impairs the financial strength of the industry and ulti- 
mately its efficiency, without contributing effectively to the recap- 
)ture of lost markets. Under such conditions, accordingly, the 


-need becomes manifest for “ organised marketing,” ie. for a 


system which will enable the industry, in the words of the Lewis 
Committee on Co-operative Selling in the Coal-mining Industry, 
“to choose a policy, and to carry that policy out.” 

There is urgent need, we believe, in many of our leading 
industries, struggling as they now are with adversities which 
seem beyond their control, for some organisation of the industry 
as a whole which will enable it to steer a deliberate course, adapted 
to the conditions which it has to meet, instead of drifting help- 


lessly before them. The particular system of organisation which 
/ circumstances render most appropriate and most feasible will vary 


from industry to industry; and we shall, therefore, not attempt to 
go further into detail. But it is vital that the need should be 
clearly recognised. Just as a nation may be able to rub along 
more or less satisfactorily in times of peace with very little 


. Government and with a loosely organised social structure, but will 


assuredly succumb in time of war unless it is capable of a high 
degree of collective discipline and corporate action, so, for an 
industry which can do well enough in ordinary times as an unin- 
tegrated mass of independent atoms, a prolonged period of severe 


| adversity brings the same need for closer organisation, for 
/common purpose, for discipline, and above all for deliberate 
| policy. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK 3 


The existence of discontent in the field of industry is displayed 
in trade disputes and restrictive practices. The workers’ 
grievance arises from a sense of the inadequacy of their reward, 
of their insecurity of livelihood and tenure, and of their lack of 
information as to the financial results of their work. The re- 
sulting unrest is largely responsible for the growth and con- 
solidation of Trade Unions, faced by a corresponding array of 
Employers’ Associations. This situation has been mitigated by 
special arrangement in certain industries, by'the operations of the 
Industrial Court, and by the intervention of the State. State 
action for the regulation of industry has been mainly confined to 
legislation respecting hours and conditions of work, and the fixing 
of minimum wages by Trade Boards. The State has also fostered 
industrial self-government by the establishment of Whitley Coun- 
cils and of the Railway National Wages Board. Voluntary arbi- 
tration has been encouraged by the Ministry of Labour. No 
system of compulsory arbitration is recommended. 

A wise wage-policy should aim at the highest practicable 
_wage-levels. These, however, are dependent upon the mainten- 
ance and increase of efficiency uninterrupted by industrial warfare; 
and efficiency 1s in turn dependent upon the effective removal of 
the workers’ sense of injustice. A just wage should recognise 
(a) the minimum requirements of the worker and his dependents, 
(b) his effort and capacity, and (c) his interest in the common 
enterprise. For (a), the minimum wage should be fixed for 
each industry by an extended use of the methods adopted by 
Trade Boards; the introduction of Family Allowances may be 
found desirable by industries to which they are suited. For 
(b), the best possible negotiating machinery is desirable for the 
fixing of standard wages, due regard being had to the existing 
inequalities between “ sheltered” and “ unsheltered” industries. 
For (c), a variable addition to wages should represent the pros- 
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perity of the concern; profit-sharing schemes should confer a legal 
right to the proportions distributed, provide for full financial 
information, and secure trade-union rates as the nunimum re- 
muneration in all cases. 

Industry should be assisted towards a system of self-govern- 
ment and co-operation. This may be achieved by the extension 
of Trade Boards to all industries which require them; by the 
addition of neutral members to Whitley Councils and the con- 
ferment, under proper safeguards, of compulsory powers; by 
the creation of joint bodies for consultation upon general indus- 
trial policy in industries where no such bodies exist; by providing 
in the case of specified “ essential” industries a system of nego- 
tiation, delay, and conditions of employment which will reduce 
the risk of stoppages to a minimum, while safeguarding the ulti- 
mate right to strike. These developments should be assisted by 
improved publicity and information as to the facts of mdustry 
and by the establishment of a Ministry of Industry, to take over 
the work of the Ministries of Labour and Mines as well as the 
industrial work of the Home Office. 

For the improvement of industrial relations at which we aim, 
it is essential that, associated with the Ministry, there should be 
a small Council of Industry charged with the continuous review 
of industrial problems, of the work of Trade Associations, and 
of all applications by joint bodies for compulsory powers. 

The worker’s relations with his employer should be improved 
and defined by the compulsory establishment of Works Councils 
in all industrial or distributive undertakings employing more than 
fifty persons. These councils should have power to agree factory 
rules and the right to receive information as to trading facts and 
prospects, as well as to be consulted upon factory organisation 
and proposed changes therein. 

The worker's status should be improved by the provision of 
safeguards against dismissal. Assurances should be provided 
against arbitrary dismissal: (a) for disciplinary or other offences; 
(b) for alleged efficiency; (c) on account of shortage of work 
or other economic grounds. Every worker should be provided 
with a plain statement of his terms of employment and rights in 
the event of dismissal. 

The present ownership of industry 1s unduly concentrated and 
should be diffused as widely as possible among industrial wage- 
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earners. Such diffusion, tending towards the popular ownership 
of industry, may be effected partly by progressive taxation and 
restrictions upon the inheritance of large fortunes, but more 
directly by the stimulation of employee-ownership under schemes 
of profit-sharing and investment by employees, by the encourage- 
ment of popular banking and investment, and by the creation and 
development of investment trusts. All these processes should be 
encouraged and, where necessary, regulated by the State. 


) 
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CHAPTER XIII 


INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENT AND ITS CAUSES 


HE existence of widespread discontent among a large pro- 

portion of our working population, and the constant 

friction which results from it, are among the most serious 
obstacles to efficiency in a production, and therefore to trade 
revival. Unless we can find the means of removing these dis- 
contents, we cannot hope for that co-operative national effort 
which is necessary if we are to overcome our difficulties and turn 
them into opportunities of progress. It is useless to deny 
the legitimacy of the grievances from which unrest springs, or to 
assume that they are the consequence of economic forces beyond 
_ our control; men are happily so constituted that they will not per- 
-manently accept what they believe to be unjust because they are 
told it is inevitable. The way to approach the problem is to 
analyse the extent and character of the unrest; to examine 
sympathetically its causes; and to work out patiently the means 
whereby these causes may be removed. These are the aims of the 
present section of this Report. 


I. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


The most obvious and striking evidence of industrial unrest is 
to be found in the frequency and duration of industrial stoppages. 
It is perturbing to discover that during the last generation there 
has been a marked increase in the number of stoppages, and a 
still more marked increase in the amount of working time, and 
therefore of earnings, lost as a result of these disputes. This is 
) brought out by a comparison between three periods, each of eight 
| years—the period since the War, the period immediately before 
“the War, and the period before that again. 
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TABLE 26 
LABOUR DISPUTES 


No. of | No. of Workers | Average per No. of Days Average per 


Period. Disputes. Involved. Annum. Lost. Annum. 
1898-1905 . 4,371 1,345,000 168,000 34,500,000 4,300,000 
1906-1913 . 5,501 4,546,000 568,000 89,300,000 | II,100,000 
1919-1926 . 6,553 11,084,000 | 1,385,000 | 357,000,000 | 44,300,000 


Compiled from Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Assuming an average wage of 10s. a day, this means that in 
the first period the loss of wages due to industrial disputes, cal- 
culated at present money values, was about £2,000,000 a year, in 
the second period £5,500,000 a year, and in the third period 
£22,000,000 a year. What these disputes cost the community 
in dislocation of trade, in loss of markets, and in other indirect 
ways there is no means of calculating. 


Preponderance in Mining and Transport 


But a closer analysis of the figures is necessary before we can 
appreciate their full significance. The first noteworthy fact is 
that the burden and loss have been due mainly to a few indus- 
tries, and in a peculiar degree to the mining industry. Of the 
186,000,000 working days lost during the twenty-one years 
before the War, 104,000,000, or 56 per cent., were lost in the 
mining and quarrying industries—nearly all in coal-mining. Of 
the 357,000,000 working days lost during the eight years since 
the War, 253,000,000, or 62 per cent., were lost in these indus- 
tries. In other words, industrial strife has been more serious 
and more costly in the mining industry than in all the rest put 
together. 

Next to mining, the transport industries have suffered most 
from industrial disputes. Mining and transport occupy about 134 
per cent. of the working population; they account for perhaps 75 
per cent. of the loss due to industrial disputes. If the loss of 
working time due to disputes in these industries were deducted 
from the total, the average loss from trade disputes spread over 
the rest would be small. There are great industries—such 
as iron and steel, or boots and shoes—in which serious 
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_ stoppages have been unknown for a generation; and in 
the manufacturing industries as a whole, as distinct from mining 
and transport, the loss of time and of productive power due to 
this cause is almost negligible. Even including mining and 
transport, the average loss of working time through industrial 
disputes, spread over the whole working population, was in the 

yfirst of our three periods only one-quarter of a, working day 

“per head in a year, in the second period less than half a day, and 
in the third period about two and a quarter days. In other 
words, if stoppages in the mining and transport industries could 

| be kept down to the scale normal in manufacturing industries, 

| the time lost through industrial disputes would be negligible. 


Comparison with Losses from Sickness, etc. 


Although the prevalence of strikes and lock-outs is a cause of 
| (grave national loss, the waste of working time and of productive 
i [power due to this cause must not be exaggerated. It is far less 
than the waste caused by sickness and unemployment. In 1924 
-—a year of relatively few disputes—sickness caused the loss of 
26,000,000 weeks’ work, unemployment of 58,000,000 weeks, 
and industrial disputes of less than 1,500,000 weeks. Even in 
| 1921, a year which saw a long-drawn dispute in the coal trade, 
sickness and unemployment caused more than eight times as much 
unproductive idleness as industrial disputes. If we consider 
only the avoidance of wasted time, a sound health policy and a 
constructive unemployment policy would do more than even a 
total cessation of strikes and lock-outs to maintain and improve 
the productivity of the nation. 


2. OTHER EFFECTS oF DISCONTENT 


But the significance of industrial disputes lies not so much 
in the actual loss they cause, great though that is, as in the 
‘evidence they give of friction and dislocation. 

We are producing substantially less wealth than we could 
produce with our available supplies of capital and labour. This 
»'s, no doubt, partly because we cannot find markets for our 
maximum output. But it is also because we are not utilising 
Neither our capital or our labour as efficiently as we might. The 
‘lame for this lies partly with the employers, partly with the 
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employees. In the first place, there is often deliberate restriction 
of output. Some employers, when they are in a position to do 
so, sometimes restrict their output not merely because the market 
is restricted, but because they prefer a small output at a high price 
to a large output at a lower price. The policy may be good 
for the individual employer, but it is not always good for the 
community. For it limits employment and fails to supply the 
public with the goods in question at the lowest price compatible 
with good labour conditions. 


Restrictive Practices 


On the other hand, the organised workers in many industries 
have adhered to certain practices which involve restriction of out- 
put, thus discouraging men from putting forth the maximum 
effort of which they are capable without undue strain, have put 
obstacles in the way of the adoption of labour-saving devices: 
and of methods of payment calculated to stimulate energy, and. 
in some cases have done everything in their power to limit the 
entry of new workers even into trades in which there is a great 
demand for them. In general, the workers, whether as organised | 
bodies or as individuals, have not felt any responsibility for the — 
increase of efficiency in production in their industries. That, — 
they have felt, is the business of the employer, and they have © 
often criticised the employer, with reason, for a failure of 
efficiency on his side while they were hampering him on theirs. 
The employer, in general, accepts the view that the responsibility 
for efficiency rests exclusively with himself; in most cases it has 
not even occurred to him that it can or ought to be shared with 
his workers. If this point of view is to persist on both sides, 
the co-operative pursuit of efficiency will never be achieved. 

The prevalence of these restrictive practices has varied very 
widely from trade to trade. Some trades have been almost free 
from them. Rarely have they been carried so far as in the 
building trades, wherein, since foreign competition is impossible, 
it has seemed practicable to impose the whole cost upon the com- 
munity. Entry into these trades has been narrowly restricted; and 
the amount of work which the craftsman may do in a day has 
been reduced so low that in his estimates for the Housing Act of 
1924 Mr. Wheatley had to assume an average rate of bricklaying 
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- far below what the average bricklayer can easily achieve. The 
results have been that building costs have been greatly increased, 
the community has had to submit to a cruel shortage of housing 
accommodation; and the amount of employment available has 
been reduced. The building trades are exceptional; but 
corresponding practices have existed in some degree in many 
jtrades. They have had the effect of restricting the mobility of 
labour, and therefore of increasing the difficulty of finding work 
for the unemployed. They have also increased the cost of pro- 
duction, and consequently reduced sales, and therefore contributed 
| to increased unemployment. In so far as they have prevailed 
| they have gravely impaired the efficiency of British industry. 


Reasons for Restrictive Practices 


But it is not enough to say this without recognising that 
| there have been reasons for these restrictive usages. Some 
of them are measures of protection against over-pressure. 
Some of them spring from the natural jealousies of 
crafts which see their province being invaded by mechanism, 
or from the rivalries of different Unions. Many of them are in- 
fluenced by the haunting fear of unemployment, which leads 
men to make their jobs last as long as possible. The restrictions 
upon entry into a trade are a natural safeguard against a com- 
petition which might beat down wages. The objection to methods 
of payment by results springs from a fear of over-pressure, and 
has been strengthened by the folly of many employers who have 
reduced rates for no better reason than that their employees were 
earning big wages. Yet, when all is said, these usages would 
not have been so prevalent and persistent if there were a general 
belief that labour would get its full share of any increased 
production which might result from improved efficiency. Behind 
restrictive usages, as behind industrial conflict, lies a deep 
suspicion that the worker does not get a “ fair deal,” that the 
industrial system is in many respects unjust, and that there is an 
neluctable conflict of interests between capital and labour. 


3. THE Causes or DISCONTENT 


What, then, are the causes of this discontent which finds 
®xpression in wasteful strife or in still more wasteful restriction 
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of effort and output? The thinking workman makes five main 
complaints against the existing industrial system: 


(1) For all his toil, it does not supply him, in many cases, 
with an income sufficient to give a comfortable livelihood 
for himself and his dependents, together with a margin for 
rational enjoyment and for saving. 


(2) It has failed to give him security of livelihood, how- 
ever willing and eager to work he may be; accident, a spell 
of sickness, or a shortage of work due to no fault of his 
own, may at any moment throw him out of employment, use 
up his savings, and inflict hardship and humiliation on his 
children. Of all these menaces, unemployment is the most 
serious, and it inspires the belief that there must be something 
wrong with a social order in which, amidst flaunting luxury, 
such insecurity haunts the life of the worker. 


(3) The existing industrial order denies him the status 
which seems proper for a free citizen. He may be dis- || 
missed at a week’s or a day’s notice, and thus deprived of his 
livelihood without redress or appeal, perhaps for no better 
reason than that he has offended an autocratic foreman. 
While, as a citizen, he has an equal share in determining the 
most momentous issues, about which he may know very 
little, in regard to his own work, on which he has know- 
ledge, his opinion is seldom asked or considered, and he has 
practically no voice in determining the conditions of his daily 
life, except in so far as trade-union action has secured it. 
Indeed, where management is inefficient and autocratic he 
is frequently compelled to watch waste and mistakes of which 
he is perfectly well aware without any right of intervention 
whatever. And this, despite the fact that when these errors 
issue in diminished business for the firm concerned, he, 
and not the management, will be the first to suffer by short 
time working or complete loss of employment. 


(4) Knowledge of the financial results of industry, and 
of the division of its proceeds, is denied to the worker, and 
of this he is becoming increasingly resentful. He has little 
means of judging to what extent he is in fact participating 
in the fruits of his own labours, or whether or no he is getting 
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a “square deal”; and his dissatisfaction with the existing 
order is proportionately intensified. 

(5) He believes that the products of industry are unfairly 
divided between Capital and Labour ; that under the capitalist 
system society is divided into two classes—a small class of 
masters who own the means of production and live luxuri- 
ously by owning, and a huge class of workers who receive 
in return for their work only what they can force the owners 
to pay. He believes that under such a system there can be 
for his children no true equality of opportunity with the 
children of the more fortunate classes. 


4. LEGITIMATE COMPLAINTS 


All these grounds of complaint are felt, in an educated genera- 
tion, by an ever-growing number of workpeople. They are 
legitimate discontents, inspired by legitimate aspirations; they 
are, in Tennyson’s phrase, “ liberal discontents,”’ which, if rightly 
_ guided, should lead to progress. In actual fact, we have, during 
| the last hundred years, advanced a long way towards meeting 
them. The real wages of the workpeople have been multiplied 
fourfold. The system of social insurance has erected genuine 
barriers against the worst consequences of insecurity—old-age 
pensions, workmen’s compensations, sickness insurance, health 
insurance, widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The emancipation 
of the Trade Unions has given to the workers a powerful voice 
in determining the conditions of their work. The creation of a 
} national system of education has at least begun the advance 

| towards equality of opportunity. And it is legitimate to point 
out that all these advances have been mainly due to Liberal 
policy. 

But it is natural that men who have to bear the brunt of our 
social imperfections should forget the achievements of the past, 
and should be more alive to the distance we have still to travel 
than to the steep and toilsome track we have already traversed. 
It is not surprising that there should be industrial unrest. It 
is not surprising that this unrest should have become doubly 

acute in the post-war period, on which we entered with such high 
‘hopes of social advance. It is patently one of the main 
factors which prevent us from facing our difficulties as a united 
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nation, with all our strength. But it will continue until the 
legitimate complaints and the legitimate aspirations of the mass 
of the workpeople are recognised as valid, and until the in- 
dustrial system is reorganised in such a way as to make it plain 
that, with patience and effort, the complaints can be met and the 
aspirations satisfied. 

The root of the matter is that the relation of master and 
servant, upon which the organisation of industry has rested during 
so many centuries, has become untenable in a democratic era. 
We have to find our way to a new system of relations, based 
upon partnership, in which the position of the worker will not be 
out of accord with his standing as an equal citizen in a democratic 
State. This is one of the most inspiring tasks of our generation. 
There are those who hold that what is loosely called the “ capitalist 
system” is fundamentally wrong, and that the necessary change 
can only be achieved by destroying the existing “system” and 
erecting in its place a new system, conceived upon a different 
plan. This seems to us to be a mistaken view, because it over- 
looks the fact that the existing “‘ system” is not a fixed or static 
thing, that it has always been changing, and that it is changing 
to-day more rapidly than ever. The process of evolution has, 
indeed, been in the direction which we have indicated as necessary. | 

In the following chapters, therefore, we shall first describe the | 
process of collective bargaining and the part which the State has 
played in it, with a view to discovering what are the factors that 
offer most promise for the future; and we shall then consider 
what changes or modifications are best calculated to meet the 
complaints or to satisfy the aspirations which we have analysed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


VER the greater part of the range of British industry, 
() the wages, hours, and conditions of labour are determined 

by the process known as “ collective bargaining,” between 
Trade Unions on the one hand and Associations of Employers 
on the other. It is by this process of bargaining—by an eternal 
tug-of-war between highly organised rival forces, often hostile 
to, or at least suspicious of, one another—that the vitally impor- 
| tant social functions of dividing the product of industry between 
the various factors that combine to produce it, and “of deter- 
mining their respective rights, are normally carried on. 

Those industries in which the great majority of workmen and 
of employers are members of their respective organisations and 
accept the decisions of their representatives, and in which, conse- 
quently, these decisions are in practice observed throughout the 
country, are known as “ organised” industries and include all 
the major industries and services except agriculture and domestic 
service, as well as a large number of minor industries. There 
are, indeed, few even of the “organised” industries in 
which some of the employers and workpeople do not 
remain outside their respective organisations; but, so long 
as these are too few to be able to stand out against the 
agreements of the majority, their existence does not affect the 

“organised ” character of an industry. There are, however, still 
} many ‘ ‘ unorganised ” industries, mostly small, in which represen- 
_ tative organisations of employers and workpeople are either non- 
- existent or so weak as to be unable to bind the whole body. But 
on the whole, “ collective bargaining ” between highly organised 
| negotiating bodies has become so much the established usage 
that we take it for granted as if it were part of the order of 
' nature. 
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1. DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


It is not generally realised how recently this state of things 
was established. Until the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Trade Unions were mostly small local bodies, scarcely able to 
deal on equal terms with the employers. Even when great Unions 
on a national scale came into existence—beginning with the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1851—they were confined 
to the skilled crafts, and they carried on their negotiations not 
with representative bodies of employers, which scarcely then 
existed, but with individual firms or small local groups. It was 
not until the last decade of the nineteenth century, after the 
London Dock Strike of 1889, that Unions of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers began to be formed. Their appearance changed 
the trend of British Trade Unionism. The Unions of skilled 
craftsmen, being able to levy substantial contributions from their 
members, had developed elaborate systems of mutual benefits ; and 
as they were reluctant to imperil these funds by big controversies 
on a national scale, they preferred to localise their disputes as far 
as possible. The Unions of unskilled or semi-skilled workers, 
unable to levy large contributions or to offer substantial benefits, 
tended to use their strength in struggles to raise wage-levels by 
strike action on a wide scale. In the big industrial conflicts of 
1911-14 the policy of striving for the fixation of wages and 
conditions on a national scale was widely adopted and has become 
increasingly common since that date. The rapidity of the 
change may be illustrated by the fact that while in 1913 the 
Railway Companies were still refusing to negotiate with or to 
recognise the Railway Unions, in 1921 these Unions were actually 
recognised by statute as the authoritative representatives of the 
men in the constitution of a National Railway Wages Board. 

But this could not have happened if there had not been, con- 
currently with the growth of the Trade Unions, an equally 
marked growth of collective organisation among employers. Long 
inhibited by the keenness of competition among rival firms, this 
process was primarily stimulated by the necessity of common 
action in dealing with the Trade Unions; but it was also en- 
couraged by the tendency to combine for the fixation of prices and 
for other purposes. Combination on both sides, on a great 
scale, was in fact part of the movement towards consolidation 
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which has been a feature of industrial development during the 
twentieth century. It was stimulated and accelerated by the 
War; and the formation of immense consolidations both of 
Capital and of Labour has been among the most distinctive 
features of the post-war period. It may be taken for granted 
that the tendency to consolidation, which is at work in every 
) industrial country, will certainly continue. It is a factor of 
primary importance. 


2. THe STRENGTH OF TRADE UNIONISM 


The rapidity of the change can best be illustrated by the 
growth of trade-union membership. We have no figures of total 
membership before 1892, but we have the figures of the member- 
ship represented in the Trades Union Congress, which has, since 
1892 and probably earlier, amounted to something like two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the total. In 1866, when the Congress 
started, it represented 110,000 members. In 1873, after Trade 
Unionism had been legalised by the Act of 1871, the membership 
leaped to 500,000. It remained round about that figure until 
the nineties, when the rapid development of unskilled Unions 
brought another sudden leap to over 1,000,000. A steady growth 
followed, until, with the acute industrial strife of the years 
immediately preceding the War, the 2,000,000 mark was passed 

in 1912. During the War and the following years, advance was 
yet more rapid: 3,000,000 in 1917, 4,500,000 in 1918, 5,250,000 
_ in 1919, 6,500,000 in 1920. The trade-slump which followed 
led to a decline, and the figure fell to 4,300,000 in 1924; the 
disasters of 1926 have probably caused a further decline; but 
there has been no relapse to the pre-war scale. These figures 
are echoed by the total membership of all Trade Unions, which 
| we possess only since 1892. From 1,500,000 in that year they 
rose to 3,000;000 in 1911, reached the maximum of 8,300,000 
in 1920, and declined to 5,500,000 in 1924. 

It is important to realise the extent to which the wage-earning 
, population is covered by the Trade Unions. The total “ occupied 
population ”” amounted in 1924 to nearly 20,000,000. Of this 
| total, the Trade Unions included about two-fifths at their highest 
point of expansion in 1920, and not much above one-fourth in 
1924. But the “occupied population ” includes the whole of the 
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employing and managing classes; the professional classes (about 
300,000) ; a host of small shopkeepers and independent trades- 
men; a million children under sixteen, not to speak of young 
people between sixteen and eighteen, few of whom are members 
of Trade Unions; 1,300,000 agricultural workers, of whom only 
61,000 were Trade Unionists in 1924; the whole class of domestic 
servants ; and all the military and police forces, who are of course 
excluded from trade-union membership. When all these deduc- 
tions are made, it would appear that the Trade Unions must 
include about one-third of the wage-earning industrial population. 


3. TRADE-UNION ORGANISATION 


Consolidation.—Alongside of the increase in trade-union mem- 
bership has gone a steady process of consolidation, through the 
amalgamation of small Unions, or their federation under a more 
or less centralised control. Some of these Federations are loosely 
organised, but others, such as those of the cotton weavers and the 
iron and steel workers, are almost as effectively centralised 
as if they were single Unions. The result is that, in spite of the 
formation of many new Unions in unorganised trades, the 
number of Trade Unions has declined from 1,358 in 1896 
(when the total membership was 1,600,000) to 1,155 in 1924 
(when the total membership was 5,500,000). Even these 
figures do not adequately represent the change, because the official 
returns reckon separately all the federated Unions, and credit 
(for example) the miners with 105. There are still a good 
many single-branch Unions, of a primitive type, with a mere 
handful of members. But, broadly speaking, the Trade Unions 
of to-day are bodies of national scope, immensely bigger and 
more consolidated than their predecessors of thirty years ago. 
They have become incomparably more powerful factors in the 
industrial, social, and political life of the nation. This is, in the 
main, a new phenomenon of the post-war period, and it pro- 
foundly affects the whole problem of industrial organisation and 
industrial relations. 

Of the 1,155 Unions of 1924, with their total membership of 
5,500,000, only 484 were registered with the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and were therefore entitled to the full privi- 
leges of the Trade Union Acts. These 484 had a membership of 
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4,500,000, and a gross revenue of £11,200,000. But no less than 
4,000,000 of the membership and £10,000,000 of the funds 

belonged to the hundred largest Unions. And there are ten 
gigantic organisations (either huge single Unions or closely-knit 

Federations) which include almost half of all the Trade Unionists 

of Great Britain, each having a membership of over 100,000. 
) These giant bodies largely dominate the trade-union movement, 
and their officials are the magnates of the Labour world. They 
include the miners, the railwaymen, the transport workers, the 
engineers, the weavers, the iron and steel workers, and two huge 
combinations of unskilled men. The older Craft Unions, once 
the aristocrats of the Labour world, now count for little in the 
framing of general Labour policy at Trades Union Congresses, 
in comparison with these giants. 

Three Types of Union—Three main types of Trade 
Unions ought to be distinguished; they differ sharply. in 
their organisation and methods, and approximately one indus- 
trial dispute in seven is occasioned by friction between them. 
The Craft Unions, which in general are the oldest, aim 
at combining men who pursue the same skilled trade, what- 
ever industry may employ them. They are confronted 
to-day by a number of problems arising from the in- 
vasion of their crafts by semi-skilled labour and from _un- 
certainty as to the precise scope of the part which the different 
crafts should play in modern industry. The Industrial Unions 
are a modern development, inspired by the idea of enabling all 
the workers in, an industry, whatever crafts they may pursue, 
to present a united front against the employers. The solidarity 
of labour within the industry, rather than pride of craftsman- 
ship, is their inspiring motive. The General Labour Unions 
| aim at the inclusion of semi-skilled and unskilled workers in many 

industries. Their growth has been rapid during the last thirty 
years—a reflection of the fact that, as machinery develops in 
complexity, the importance of specialised skill and training is 
proportionately diminished. Obviously, the organisation of 
unions on such different principles is bound to involve a great 
deal of overlapping and uncertainty; and the process of “ col- 
| lective bargaining” is greatly complicated by the existence of 
' their conflicting claims. 
Methods of Organisation.—Practically the whole country 
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is systematically covered by the elaborate organisation which 
the greater Unions have wrought out. In every case 
the unit is the local branch or lodge, with whose members, 
in theory, ultimate authority rests. These local lodges 
are seldom composed of the workmen in any particular 
factory. Perhaps for this reason the mass of ordinary mem- 
bers do not always take their lodge meetings very seriously. The 
lodges are usually grouped into districts, served by a paid official ; 
and at the head of all is a national executive with a few permanent 
officials who take the predominant part in fixing the policy of the 
whole organisation, and who wield in practice an immense power. 
There is, however, a wide difference between different Unions 
in the degree of autonomy they leave to their local organisations. 
As a rule, the maintenance of a large staff of paid local organisers 
is involved, and it is upon these men that the main burden rests 
of carrying on detailed day-to-day negotiations with employers. 


4. TrapE-Union METHOD AND OuTLOOK 


On the whole, the trade-union organisation materially con- 
tributes to the smooth working of industry. But in some in- 
dustries the whole organisation is driven by a desire to weaken 
or undermine “ the existing system ”’; and in nearly all industries 
it may be said that, while compromises and agreements are fairly 
and honourably interpreted, the trade-union official seldom feels 
any responsibility for the maintenance of efficiency. That is 
not the angle from which he looks at his work; he is apt rather to 
regard his task as that of being a watchdog against the employer. 
A change in the angle of vision adopted by the trade-union 
organisation—a more general recognition that efficiency in out- 
put is quite as much the interest of the workman as of the 
employer—would, without any sacrifice of the workers’ interests, 
bring about a great and beneficial change in industry. The 
greatest need of British industry to-day is, not (as some foolishly 
suppose) to weaken the power of the Trade Unions, but to foster 
in the minds of Trade Unionists the already dawning recognition 
that efficiency in production is of the first importance to them. 
It can only be brought about by a recognition of, and an honest 
attack upon, the causes of industrial discontent. 

Upon the maintenance of this elaborate organisation the 
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' Trade Unions naturally spend a large proportion of their funds 
—nearly two-fifths of their members’ total subscriptions. The 
proportion is less than two-fifths in the case of those Unions 
which have large subscriptions and big benefit schemes; but it 
is much more in the case of the unskilled Unions. The super- 
ficial criticism is often made that the cost of management is 
unduly high. But this complaint overlooks the fact that the 
upkeep of such an organisation is the primary purpose for which 
the Unions exist. 

At the same time it should be remembered that the network 
of officials serve not only to carry on negotiations, but also to 
work political propaganda, and to maintain disciplinary control 
over the rank and file of members. The disciplinary powers of 
the Unions are indeed formidable. They can make the life 
of a recalcitrant member exceedingly unpleasant. More than 
| that, they can, by expelling him from membership, practically 
_ forbid him in many cases to earn his livelihood by his trade, and 
at the same time deprive him of the benefits for which he has 
paid substantial contributions, extending it may be over many 
years. It is the strict discipline of the Trade Unions, exercised 
through their widely distributed staff of paid officers, which con- 
| stitutes their main strength in dealing with the employers, and 
enables them both to make and, as a rule, to keep their bargains. 
But it sometimes has its cruel side. The only effective pro- 
tection against abuse of these powers lies with the body of Trade 
| Unionists themselves. In any case, the sanctions of Trade 
Union authority are so formidable that if there should come a 
clash between a Trade Unionist’s obligations to his Union and 

his duty to the State, his choice will often be a very hard one. 


5. Emptoyers’ ASsocrATIONS 


So much for the one side in the process of collective bargain- 
/ing. Of the other side there is less to be said, partly because 
the organisation of the Employers’ Associations is far simpler, 
since they are concerned with a much smaller number of units; 
‘partly because the facts about them are much less known, no 
analytical returns being published such as the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies issues in the case of the Trade Unions. We 
do not know how their funds are raised, or in what amount, or 
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how they are spent. The Ministry of Labour informs us that 
there were 2,403 Employers’ Associations in 1924—more than 
double the number of Trade Unions; but this enumeration in- 
cludes a multitude of small local or sectional organisations which 
are in practice embodied or federated for the purposes of negotia- 
tion. We do not know just how many national negotiating 
bodies there are on the employers’ side. In many cases the same 
firm will be represented on several negotiating associations for 
different parts of its work. But, in general, negotiations are, 
and probably must be, carried on between a single Employers’ 
Association on the one side and a group of Unions, sometimes 
in a condition of friction with one another, on the other side. 
Taken as a whole, the Employers’ Associations wield as great 
a power over the life of the nation as the Trade Unions; and it 
is a strange thing that we know so little about them. They ought 
to be registered, and the facts about them ought to be made as 
fully public as the facts about the Trade Unions. 


6. Tue Tuirp Party In INDUSTRY 


Between the Operatives’ Unions and the Employers’ Associa- 
tions stand the technical and managerial staffs. Their special 
position is a matter of recent development, and is as yet not 
sufficiently recognised. ‘The modern tendency is towards a steady 
increase in the numbers of those in industry whose duties are 
of a technical or managerial character, but whose relationship to 
the owners or directors is that of salaried employees, in some 
ways not dissimilar to that of the workers. The boundaries of 
this large group are difficult to define with precision. At one 
end of the scale are executive officers who exercise a high degree 
of responsibility; at the other end come the foremen, clerks, and 
other subordinates, who have some small degree of authority in 
the industrial structure. Between these extremes are many grades 
of salesmen, technicians, and others. Attempts on the part of 
these intermediate grades to organise themselves on trade-union 
lines are apt to be regarded as “ disloyal” to the employer, and 
sometimes those who have taken a lead in such organisation 
have found themselves penalised in consequence. At the same 
time the workers are apt to be suspicious of “ black-coated ” 
unions, as they are sometimes called. Thus in 1926 the Trade 
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Union Congress declared that “there was no third party in 

industry ’—a declaration clearly at odds with the observed facts. 
In our view, however, the tendency of the managerial and techni- 
cal staffs to form organisations of their own, with a view to 
the formulation and pursuit of their common aims and the ex- 
pression of their common point of view, is a healthy development, 


and employers and Trade Unions alike would do well to en- 
‘courage it. 


7. THE ATTITUDE OF THE Law 


The law of the land is very indefinite in regard to combina- 
tions both of workers and of employers. Both are included 
under the term “ Trade Unions,” and the terms of the Trade 
| Union Acts in theory apply equally to them. Both enjoy 
| certain privileges conferred by statute, but for which their posi- 
_ tion in the eyes of the law would be prejudiced by the fact that 
they are, in the majority of cases, combinations “in restraint of 
_ trade,” and as such not recognised by the courts.! When such 
combinations are “in restraint of trade,’ as a lawyer under- 
stands the term, agreements between an employers’ com- 
| bination and a workmen’s combination, or between either 
/and its own members, cannot be enforced at law, at 
any rate directly; thus, a member of a Trade Union 
/cannot bring an action against the Union to recover bene- 
| fits towards which he has contributed, nor can an Employers’ 
| Association bring an action against one of its members for 
violation of an agreement which is “ in restraint of trade.” Yet 
in actual fact these powerful organisations, whatever view the 
‘law may take of them, have become essential organs for the 
common regulation of industry and trade, and vital forces in 
the life of the nation. This being so, it would seem to be high 
time that they were in some way worked into the recognised 
| framework of our social system, and given responsibilities 
} corresponding with their power. -The statutes by which Trade 
} Unions are regulated, which range from the Trade Union Act, 
11871, to the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, need 


1 For a full explanation of the position see the Legal Appendix to Ramsay 
“Muir’s Trade Unionism and the Trade Union Bill, published for the Inquiry 
D 1927. 
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to be reconsidered and codified; and we suggest that a Commis- 
sion, on which representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations should be invited to serve, should be appointed to 
inquire into the whole problem. 


8. ResuLtts oF CoLLECcTIVE BARGAINING 


The comparatively recent growth of these powerful organisa- 
tions on both sides may be a force for good or ill according to the 
way in which they are used. At first sight it must appear 
ominous that Capital and Labour should thus stand facing one 
another in disciplined armies, as suspicious and as ready to take 
advantage of one another as the armed nations of Europe before 
the War and before the creation of the League of Nations; and 
still more perturbing that they should, like rival factions of 
barons in the Middle Ages, claim the right of private war, and 
wage their conflict over the prostrate and lacerated body of the 
community, which is impotent to stop their strife. 

On the other hand, it is a sound and wholesome thing that 
the necessary co-operative factors in production should be so 
organised that they can deal with one another on equal terms; 
a good thing that labour should be able to make good its claim 
to a share in the regulation of the conditions of work; a good 
thing that the rates of wages and the conditions of work should 
be broadly regulated on a national scale for industries as a whole. 
No doubt it is unfortunate that this process of regulation should 
be carried on by means of trials of strength between highly 
organised rival forces in an atmosphere of mutual distrust, and 
often by open and wasteful warfare. But it is permissible to 
hope that this is only a painful stage in a healthy process of 
development, that conflict may be replaced by co-operation, and 
that “ collective bargaining,” which too often means a blind tug- 
of-war, may develop into “ joint ascertainment,” in the light of 
ample knowledge, of the wage-levels and other conditions which 
are best for the prosperity of all. To explore the possibilities 
of this development is the primary purpose of this part of our 
inquiry. 

Q. PROGRESS TOWARDS PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


_ Already, indeed, real advance has been made in several 
directions towards this end. To begin with, some of the major 
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industries have succeeded in almost banishing strikes and lock- 
outs by the establishment of efficient systems of conciliation and 
arbitration, set up by agreement. 

(a) In the Iron and Steel trades—a highly organised indus- 
try with a powerful industrial union—there has been no serious 
dispute for about fifty years. This is due to two facts: first, 
that both sides have agreed to revise wage-rates periodically 
according to the selling-price of the product, an arrangement 
which provides an agreed principle for the settlement of wage- 
questions, accepted beforehand: and, secondly, that a very com- 
plete system of arbitration and conciliation has been set up 
throughout the industry, under which every grievance is dealt 
with first at the works, and then in district bodies with a neutral 

chairman as umpire, whose decision is accepted as final. 
| (b) In the Cotton trade—a highly organised trade with a 
number of Craft Unions—the “ Brooklands Agreement,” reached 
_ after a strike in 1893, set up local and central joint committees 
to which all disputes were to be referred, and both sides pledged 
themselves not to cause a stoppage until this machinery had been 
fully used; though the Brooklands Agreement was terminated 
in 1913, it was replaced by other agreements of a similar kind. 
It was stated in 1923 that of 600 or 700 disputes which would 
normally take place in an average year, not more than twenty 
would get as far as the central committee, and not more than two 
or three would lead to temporary stoppages in individual mills. 
(c) The Boot and Shoe Trade.—This is an outstanding 
example of what can be done by collective bargaining, and we 
deal with it here at some length in view of the special interest 
attaching to its provisions. After the lock-out in 1895 the terms 
of a settlement were agreed between the Employers’ Federation 
and the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, in which 
| it was categorically stated that “ No strike or lock-out shall be 
entered into,” and £1,000 was deposited by each side with trustees 
‘to guarantee the due carrying out of the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 
One interesting feature of the agreement is that the first 
three clauses dealt with piece-work statements, and provided for 
‘the setting-up of Local Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
sconsisting of equal numbers representing the management and 
“che workers respectively, to prepare such statements and keep 
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them up to date. These statements are very elaborate, fixing 
rates for hundreds of operations for different classes of workers 
and necessitating constant meetings. For instance, the Ketter- 
ing Board meets regularly once a month; once or twice a year they 
find a difficulty in agreeing and call in a local umpire. There is 
now a National Joint Standing Committee to whom, if necessary, 
an appeal can be made. 

This habit of constant consultation has led to an attitude of 
mutual confidence, and so to discussion and agreement on a great 
variety of matters. The original 1895 agreement still stands; 
but its terms have been absorbed in the ‘“‘ National Agreement ” 
which is arranged periodically at a National Conference presided 
over by an independent Chairman. The present Agreement, 
known as “ The National Conference (September 1926) Agree- 
ment,” runs till 1928. The 1895 agreement, which is regarded 
as the Charter of the Trade, is reprinted in full as an appendix 
to the National Agreement. The latter contains twenty-six new 
clauses dealing with many matters, of which we may mention 
three as of special interest: 

1. A scheme for compulsory contributions from employer 
and worker to provide for annual holidays. 

2. A clause which provides that there shall be no restric- 
tion of output. “It is understood that operatives use their 
trade skill and productive ability to the best advantage and 
to the fullest capacity provided they are paid a full rate of 
wages for all output.”’ 

3. A clause which stipulates that if any strike or lock-out 
shall last more than three days a claim may be made on the 
fund— 

(i) by way of fine or penalty; 
(ii) by way of damages or compensation for loss 
sustained. 

Another important and suggestive factor is the belief of all 
parties in the industry that its welfare is best served by collective 
bargaining between two strong and fully representative organisa- 
tions. This is emphatically set forth in the following resolution, 
passed originally in 1913, and reprinted with the Conference 
Agreement of 1926: 

“For the more effective enforcement of any agreements, 
awards, or decisions, as well as for the general advantage 
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of the industry, the Federation and the National Union 

equally recognise the importance of their respective organisa- 

tions being as numerically strong and as fully representative 

as possible of employers and operatives in all centres of 

the shoe trade, and is of opinion that the best interests 

of the trade will be observed, if all manufacturers can 

be encouraged to join the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 

Federation and all operatives encouraged to join the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives.” 

This resolution is largely due to the fact that the employers’ 
organisation only covers about 90 per cent. of the trade; it is 
| said that 10 per cent., who remain outside, pay a lower wage 
and give worse conditions, and in this way cause very serious 
competition. Failing complete organisation, the industry is 
anxious to have compulsory powers to force these employers to 
observe the agreed conditions. On several occasions the industry 
has passed the following resolution: 
| “ This National Conference again urges upon the Govern- 

ment the desirability of giving to national agreements vol- 
untarily entered into and approved by Joint Industrial 
Councils the same validity as awards under the Trade 
Boards Act, with the object of ensuring the observance of 
fair conditions of labour, by all engaged in the industry, 
and requests the Government to give facilities for putting 
into law the Industrial Council Bill read a second time on 
29th May, 1924.” 
Detailed procedure is laid down for dealing with disputes, 
which as a last resort are considered by the Local Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation or, failing settlement there, by an 
Arbitrator or Umpire. The penalties imposed upon the Em- 
ployers’ Federation or the Operatives’ Union are claimed before 
-and assessed by an Umpire appointed for that purpose. 
The success of the scheme may be judged from the fact 
‘recorded by the Balfour Committee that in the first twenty-five 
| years fines were inflicted totalling only £838. 
| Practically speaking, there have been no strikes or lock-outs 
‘in the thirty-two years since the agreement was made, and it is 
} lear that there has been a steady increase’of co-operation between 
he two sides throughout the whole of this period, in spite of the 
-xtraordinary difficulties caused by war conditions. This is all 
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the more important and reassuring in view of the fact that the 
boot and shoe trade is a highly competitive industry, subject to 
the full blasts of foreign competition. 

(d) The Railway Experiment—One other experiment 
calls for notice. In one of the most vital of all in- 
dustries—the railways—a very complete system of con- 
sultation and discussion closely akin to the Whitley Scheme 
has been established under the Railways Act of 1921, and by 
agreement between the Companies and the Railways Unions. 
Conciliation machinery had been established in 1907, but as 
recently as 1913 the Railway Companies were refusing to have 
any dealings with the Unions. The change of outlook repre- 
sented by this new system is therefore remarkable indeed. All 
questions of pay, hours, and conditions of labour are negotiated 
between district committees representing the two sides; national 
questions are negotiated by a committee on which both sides are 
represented. In the event of disagreement, the question at issue 
is referred to a Central Wages Board, consisting of an equal 
number of representatives from each side. From this body an 
appeal lies to the National Wages Board, in which six representa- 
tives from each side are joined by four representatives of the 
users of the railways under a neutral chairman appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour; and it is agreed that there shall be no 
stoppage until the National Wages Board has given its report, 
which must be within twenty-eight days. 

All who have experience of the working of the National 
Wages Board agree that the presence of the five neutral members 
has been of real value in settling obstinate differences. This is 
a point of considerable importance, because most of the other 
major industries have hitherto strenuously resisted calling in a 
neutral element in this way. This rather elaborate conciliation 
machinery has the wholehearted support of the management and 
of the unions, and has on the whole worked exceedingly well. 

Even more interesting has been the development of a 
complete system of co-operative discussion at every stage. Joint 
Local Departmental Committees representing groups of grades 
at every important centre discuss the convenient arrangement of 
working hours, holiday arrangements, rules, improvements in 
organisation, and obstacles to efficiency, and the best ways of 
handling traffic. Above these are Sectional Railway Councils, 
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not more than five on each of the four big systems, which discuss 
the local application of national agreements, suggestions as to 
operation, methods of securing more business and greater effici- 
ency or economy, the modes of recruitment to the staff, and the 
general well-being of the staff. Above these is a Railway Council 
for each system, consisting of ten representatives from each side. 
) At present all these arrangements apply only to operating staffs ; 
but similar machinery has lately been agreed for the workshop 
staffs and will shortly be in operation. Here is a complete 
system, not merely of “conciliation”? when disputes arrive, but 
of co-operation which, if it works well, will utilise the hitherto 
wasted abilities of the staff, and give to the man of ability every 
opportunity of making his mark, not by creating trouble but by 
using his brains. Surely this system, made by agreement in one 
of the public services which has hitherto been much disturbed, 
affords evidence of the direction towards which our industrial 
system is tending. 


1o. A Hasit oF CONSULTATION 


The four examples we have given are encouraging evidence 
that in some parts of the industrial field there has been a strong 
and successful movement towards the organisation of peaceful 
modes of settlement. A settled habit of constant consultation 
between the management and the workers has grown up. They 
are learning to know and trust one another, and their negotiations, 
even when acute differences arise, are carried out in a friendly 
spirit, and with a background of mutual confidence. 

It is only necessary to turn one’s thoughts to the mining 
industry to realise how utterly collective bargaining has failed 
to achieve this result in certain cases. The industrial friction 
and strife which result are ruinously wasteful; they concern not 
only the two parties directly involved. The nation, represented 
by the State, forms a third party whose interests cannot be dis- 
regarded. No effort must be spared by the State in endeavour- 
ing to establish throughout industry the high standards which 
some industries have already succeeded in attaining for them- 
» selves. Accordingly we must next consider what part the State 
has taken, and is taking, in the promotion of industrial peace. 
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THE STATES AND INDUSTRY 


HERE are still many people who hold that the State 

ought not to “ meddle with industry,” or to intervene in 

any way in the conflicts between capital and labour, but 
should confine itself to holding the ring while the disputants 
fight out their differences. This is an untenable doctrine, which 
is quite out of relation with the facts. The State cannot look 
on indifferently while civil war rages between organised bodies 
of its citizens, for its primary function is to substitute the rule 
of reason and law for that of force. It exists to maintain peace, 
justice, and liberty for all its citizens, and this obligation does not 
cease in the sphere of industry. Accordingly, whatever statesmen 
might believe in theory, they have been ‘forced by the pressure 
of events to intervene more and more actively in industrial 
matters. They have often acted reluctantly, taking out of the 
hands of industry the settlement of many important questions, 
simply because industry had no satisfactory machinery for 
settling them justly itself. This process has been going on for 
nearly a hundred years, and both of the older political parties 
have had a hand in it, though the Liberals have been incomparably 
the more active. 


1. LEGISLATIVE INTERVENTION 


At one point or another the State now deals directly in 
numerous instances with conditions of employment, with the 
hours of labour, with the determination of wage-rates, with the 
classification and selection of workpeople, with the training of 
recruits for industrial work, and with the maintenance of un- 
employed workers. 


Conditions of Employment 


State regulation of the conditions of labour has been mainly 
embodied in the long series of Factory Acts and Mines Acts. 
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The first of these to be effective was the Act of 1833, carried 
in the first year of the first Liberal Government. Its main pro- 
visions were taken over from Tory philanthropists who had failed 
to carry it in Tory Parliaments; but there was added a new 
provision creating a staff of factory inspectors, and this 
was what made the Act effective. Not only did the inspec- 
tors see that the Act was carried out; their reports showed 
the need for further provisions, and the Factory Code was in the 
main due to their suggestions. As the Factory Code expands 
and becomes more complex—and this must happen as mechanism 
develops—it is surely desirable that bodies of men possessing 
expert knowledge of the questions involved, from the point of 
view both of employers and of workpeople, should have some 
part (though not the final decisive voice) in framing these 
regulations. The factory legislation of the future, specialised to 
meet the special needs of different industries, must draw its ulti- 


| mate sanction from Parliament, and be not only administered but 
| often suggested by bureaucratic experience. But much of the 


work of adjusting it to the practical needs of industry ought to 


_ be entrusted to competent bodies representative of managers and 


workpeople. 
Hours 


State regulation of the hours of labour was begun in the 
early Factory and Mines Acts, primarily in regard to the labour 


| of women and children, but the limitation of their hours brought 


with it also a limitation of the hours worked by men. In the 
main the regulation of hours has been determined by collective 


_ bargaining. But the pre-war Liberal Government legislated 


directly on the hours of labour in two industries—retail distri- 
bution in the Shops (Hours) Act, and mining in the Eight Hours 


| Act. The State took action in the first instance because the 
/ workers concerned were unorganised, in the second instance be- 


cause the feeling between employers and workers was so much 
embittered that no settlement by agreement was possible. Since 
the War the eight-hours day, or the forty-eight hours week, has 
been secured by means of collective bargaining practically 


» throughout the range of British industry. 


An attempt has been made in the Washington Hours Con- 


| vention to extend this standard internationally, so as to prevent 
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competition in working hours prejudicial to the worker. Great 
Britain has not yet ratified the Hours Convention, though some 
other countries have done so. The grounds given for our non- 
ratification are that the terms of the Convention, as drafted, are 
not sufficiently elastic, and do not allow for special conditions 
which exist in particular industries. In particular, (1) the 
method of regulating overtime prescribed by the Convention is 
less suitable to British conditions than that which in prac- 
tice exists; (2) the provisions of the Convention are in 
contravention of those embodied in the Railways Act of 1921, 
though these latter equally secure the end in view; (3) the terms 
of the Convention would not, without adjustment, permit of the 
institution of a weekly half-holiday, practically universal through- 
out British industry. The whole system has been under con- 
tinuous discussion for the last six years, in connection with which 
the admirable work of the International Labour Office is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise, and agreement between Great Britain 
and other industrial powers upon the terms of a revised Conven- 
tion ought not to be difficult. Such agreement ought to be 
strenuously pressed forward, as it is highly desirable that the 
principle of the 48-hour week should be safely established by the 
law of the land. Such a law would make the new standard safe 
against infringement. It would be an instance of what we con- 
ceive to be the right procedure under a rational system of 
industrial self-government. A standard is established by agree- 
ment after discussion, and it is then ratified and made legally 
enforceable by the sovereign authority of Parliament; but the 
detailed application of the principle to the conditions of particular 
industries should be left to their representative regulating bodies. 


Wages 


The determination of wage-rates is pre-eminently a subject 
for collective bargaining, and constant readjustment is needed as 
the conditions change through the introduction of new processes, 
the expansion and contraction of markets, and the rise and fall 
of prices or of the cost of living. But there are many minor 
trades so ill-organised that collective bargaining cannot take place. 
Here the unqualified dictatorship of the employer still survived, 
and the result was sweating. In 1909 the pre-war Liberal 
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- Government introduced the Trade Boards Act to deal with this 
problem. The Act constituted a very striking new development 
of State action. In effect, the State set up machinery ,for the 
fixing of minimum wage-rates where lack of organisation de- 
prived the worker of adequate protection, and for enforcing 
these rates by process of law: it was to be made an offence to pay 
less than the defined minimum. Collective bargaining has never 
| been able to use such formidable sanctions for the enforcement 
of its decisions. 


2. THE TRADE-BoAaRD SYSTEM 


The duty of fixing minimum wage-rates was entrusted to 
bodies in which the conditions of collective bargaining were as 
nearly as possible reproduced through the presence of equal 
numbers of employees and workpeople. But these representa- 
tives were nominated by the Government—at first by the Board 
of Trade, later by the Ministry of Labour. Where any organisa- 
tion on either side existed in the trade, it was naturally invited 
to propose names; but the representatives were actually appointed 
| by the Government, not by their trade organisation. Moreover, 
there were added a neutral chairman and other neutral members, 
nominated by the Government; and experience has shown, not 
| only that the final decision has often rested with them, but that 
| their presence has made the other elements more reasonable, both 
sides being anxious to win the neutral members to their side. 
The rates fixed by these Boards have to be approved by the 
| Ministry of Labour, and a full opportunity is given to the trade 
| to lodge objections. But once an order is issued, the rates become 
| legally enforceable as if they had been laid down by statute. The 
employer who does not pay them may be prosecuted and fined; 
| he may also be sued for arrears by the aggrieved workman. A 
staff of inspectors is maintained to see that the rates thus fixed 
are observed, and to initiate prosecutions where necessary. 
It is essential that all parts of the industry, and not merely 
) those represented by any organisations which may exist, should 
| be represented; otherwise, for example, those elements in the 
jitrade which were situated in large towns would be able to fix 
rates unfavourable to competitors in country districts. This is 
why the Ministry keeps the ultimate appointments in its own 
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hands. The presence of a neutral element also helps to secure 
justice, as between these competing interests, besides helping the 
two sides to come to an agreement. It is further necessary that 
the range to be covered by the decisions of a Board should be 
clearly defined. This task of demarcation presents many diffi- 
culties; but they have been successfully overcome by the staff 
of the Ministry. 

In the first instance this striking new procedure was limited 
to trades in which wage-rates were “ exceptionally low,” and by 
1914 only seven trades, covering 500,000 workers, had been 
brought under its scope. It was also restricted to the fixing of 
minimum rates, on the ground that Government interference 
was only justified by the social necessity of preventing sweating. 
From the first the system worked extremely well. It not only 
protected the workers, it protected the good employers against 
the bad; and instead of ruining the trades concerned, the en- 
forced increase of their wages led to an improvement in efficiency 
both because the workers were more fit to work, and because 
the employer was forced to study the methods of production 
more closely in order to cover his costs. In 1918 the scope of 
the system was greatly extended. It was made applicable to 
any “unorganised” trade, and in two years no less than 28 
Trade Boards, covering 1,000,000 workers, were established. 
Moreover, the Boards began to fix not only minimum rates, but 
standard rates throughout the industries affected; and it now 
became possible that a failure to pay not merely a subsistence 
wage, but a high rate, might be punished in the courts as a 
criminal offence—a thing which has never been possible in the 
most highly organised trades. In a modified form the system 
has also been applied to agriculture. 

But with this exception, owing to a change in the attitude 
of the Government, no addition has been made to the number 
of Trade Boards since 1921. There are now Trade Boards in 
thirty-seven industries 1 covering 1, 500,000 workers. 

* Trade Boards are at present in existence in the following industries 
(date of establishment in brackets) : 


Aerated Water (1920) 

Boot and Floor Polish (1921) 
Boot and Shoe Repairing (1919) 
Brush and Broom (1919) 
Button Making (1920) 


Chair (1910) 

Coffin Furniture and Cerement Making 
(1919) 

Corset (1919) 

Cotton-waste Reclamation (1920) 
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Having regard to the immense difficulty of wage regulation 
since the War, we consider the Trade Board Acts to have been 
surprisingly successful and to be among the most beneficent 
measures of social reform ever introduced. 


3. Fostertnc InpustTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The State, then, has undertaken the task of industrial regu- 
lation in a great many spheres, instead of leaving it to industry 
itself. These interventions have been socially beneficial. But, 
in fact, the enlargement of the industrial functions of the State 
has been undertaken at every stage with reluctance; and while 
it has been taking place there has also been a steady movement 
of opinion towards the view that the voluntary organisation of 
industries for self-regulation offered the true line of advance. 

It is instructive to trace the stages in the formulation, at first 
vague and dim, of this new conception of the organisation of 
industry. In 1891 a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
reported that voluntary action on the part of Capital and Labour 
in the creation of machinery for the settlement of disputes was 

_ the best line of advance, and that Government ought to assist 
this development by setting up a department to watch industrial 
issues, and to offer mediation when possible. The result was 
the passage of the Conciliation Act in 1896, which empowered 
the Board of Trade to undertake mediation work—a function 
transferred in 1917 to the Ministry of Labour, and performed 
with steadfast patience and a good deal of success. 


Footnote (continued), 
| Dressmaking and Women’s Light Milk Distributive (1920) 


Clothing (1919) Ostrich Feathers, etc. (1921) 
Flax and Hemp (1920) Paper Bag (1919) 
| Fur (1919) Paper Box (1910) 
‘General Waste Reclamation (1920) Perambulators, etc. (1920) 
Hair, Bass, and Fibre (1920) Pin, Hook, and Eye (1920) 
| Hat, Cap, and Millinery (1920) Rope, Twine, and Net (1919) 
| Hollow-ware (1914) Sack and Bag (1921) 
Jute (1919) Shirtmaking (1914) 
Lace (1910) Stamped or Pressed Metals (1920) 
| Laundry (1919) Sugar Confectionery (1914) 
| ‘Linen and Cotton Handkerchiefs, etc. Tailoring (1909 and 1919) 
(1920) Tin Box (1914) 
Made-up Textiles (1920) Tobacco (1919) 
Mantle and Costume (1919) Toy (1920) 
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Whitleyism 

In 1916, half-way through the War, when men were begin- 
ning to think of the work of reconstruction which awaited them 
when peace came, Mr. Asquith (then Prime Minister) appointed 
a Committee on Industrial Relations under the chairmanship of 
a Liberal member, Mr. J. H. Whitley (now Speaker). Its in- 
structions marked a new conception of the industrial problem. It 
was instructed not merely to recommend methods of conciliating 
disputes, but “ means for securing that industrial conditions . 
shall be systematically reviewed by those concerned.” In accord 
with these instructions the Committee presented a report which 
gave the first clear outline of a reconstructed industrial system, 
based upon the co-operation of organised Labour and organised 
Capital. 


A New Ideal of Industrial Organisation 

It proposed the establishment, in every organised industry, 
of standing Joint Industrial Councils, composed of equal 
numbers from both sides, for “the regular consideration of 
matters affecting the progress and well-being of the trade, from 
the point of view of all those engaged in it.” These Councils 
were to exist primarily not for the purpose of conciliation, but 
for the purpose of regular consultation and co-operation; and 
the kind of subjects they were to discuss were broadly indicated. 
They were to include: 


(1) the better utilisation of the practical knowledge of the 
workpeople ; 

(2) the means of securing to workpeople a greater respon- 
sibility for determining the conditions of their work; 

(3) the settlement of the general principles governing the 
conditions of employment; 

(4) the establishment of regular methods of negotiation; 

(5) methods of fixing and adjusting earnings, and of securing 
to the workpeople a share in increased prosperity; 

(6) technical education and industrial research; 

(7) the provision of facilities for inventions and improvements 
designed by workpeople; 

(8) improvements of processes, machinery, and organisation; 

(9) proposed legislation affecting the industry. 
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This embodied a new and more generous conception of the 
part which joint bodies might play in the regulation of their 
industries; and it was also recommended that a full system of 
district committees and works councils should be set up, all to be 
organised upon a half-and-half basis, though the precise rela- 
) tions between these various bodies were not clearly indicated. 

In illustration of what the Committee had in mind, a short 
description may be given of one of the Councils which have been 
most successful in interpreting the ideas of the Whitley Com- 
mittee. 


The Printing Trades Joint Industrial Council 
The Joint Industrial Council for the Printing and Allied 


| Trades was set up in 1919 and consists of 70 members, 35 re- 
| presenting the two Employers’ Associations, and 35 representing 


the seventeen Trade Unions concerned. The objects, as stated 


| in the Constitution, are very similar to those suggested by the 


Whitley Committee, and set forth in detail above. 
A great deal of the work of the Central Council is done 


through committees, of which there are nine, all of them joint 
with an equal representation of both sides. 


The subjects with which these committees are concerned are 
as follows: General Purposes, Finance, Organisation, Concilia- 


} tion, Health, Unemployment, Costing, Apprenticeship, and 


Betterment. 


The Organisation Committee is responsible for the setting up 
of joint District Committees; a District Committee has now been 


| organised in practically all large centres. The Conciliation Com- 
| mittee deals with all disputes referred to it by a District Com- 
mittee or by the national negotiating bodies. Its findings do not 
| bind the parties to a dispute, but they have only been disregarded 
| in two cases out of forty dealt with in eight years. The Costing 
| Committee has approved a costing system which is now generally 
}in operation. The Apprenticeship Committee has prepared an 


agreed apprenticeship scheme, which has also received the Coun- 


| cil’s approval. The Betterment Committee aims at enlisting the 
} co-operation of the workers in the sphere of production; it 


has under discussion such problems as piece-work payment, the 
reduction of costs, and the possibilities of profit-sharing. 
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The Whitley scheme represented an ideal for the better order 
which we all hoped was about to begin after the War. At first 
it was welcomed with great ardour, and travelling officers of 
the new Ministry of Labour went about the country stimulating 
the formation of Joint Industrial Councils. Before the end of 
1921, seventy-four Industrial Councils had been set on foot. In 
some industries, notably printing, pottery, quarrying, and the 
electrical trades, the new system has worked well; there has been 
valuable discussion on many of the constructive issues suggested, 
which has genuinely increased) mutual understanding and 
strengthened the sense of a common interest in the success of the 
industry. But, on the whole, the system has not justified the 
glowing hopes of its founders. Twenty-seven of the original 
seventy-four Councils have broken down altogether, and some of 
the others are in a comatose condition. It would be gravely 
misleading, however, to say—as is sometimes said—that the 
Whitley scheme has failed. In those industries in which the 
conditions were favourable, it has not only worked well, but has 
given birth to a new conception of what the co-operative regula- 
tion of industry may be. 


The Successes and Failures of Whitleyism 


It is important to understand the causes of the limited degree 
of success which has attended the Whitley scheme; for when these 
causes are understood, it becomes apparent that what has hap- 
pened offers far more ground for hope than for discouragement. 

(i) The experiment was launched at what was probably the 
most difficult possible moment—just at the end of the War, when 
everybody was cherishing fantastic and unrealisable expectations. 
Everywhere men were being captivated by the rosy haze of the 
Socialist mirage, whose insubstantiality had not yet been demon- 
strated; and the modest promises of Whitleyism seemed trivial 
in comparison. The new system had to establish itself during 
years of the fiercest industrial strife that this country has ever 
known; and it is fair to say that the Whitley industries were less 
affected by this strife than others. The surprising thing is, per- 
haps, that so many as forty-seven councils should have survived 
this ordeal. 

(ii) The new system needed, during the years of its establish- 
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“ment, careful help and guidance by some central body repre- 
sentative of industry, especially to help it in overcoming the 
difficulty of demarcation between industries, and in ad justing the 
general scheme to the varying needs of different trades. During 
the first years the Ministry of Labour tried to perform this 
function, and a staff of local officers were active in stimulating 
)the organisation of Councils. But this help was suddenly cut 
off when the Geddes Economy Committee applied its axe to the 
great departments. 

(iii) The Councils were not endowed with any definite 
powers. So far as wage-agreements were concerned, they had 
neither more nor less than the old powers of collective bargain- 
ing: their conclusions depended for their validity upon the 
prospect of their being enforced by strike or lock-out, and there 
were no other means of enforcement, In regard to the new con- 
structive themes which they were asked to discuss, this lack of 
power robbed them of much of their appeal to busy and’ prac- 
tical men. 

(iv) Finally, they lacked precise knowledge about the actual 
financial facts of the industries whose prospects they were called 
upon to consider. One or two of them tried to remedy this 
defect by calling upon firms in the industry to supply facts, which 
were collated by the secretary, and presented to the Councils in 
a generalised form. One has only to glance at the returns laid 
before the Council of the Wire Industry—showing the total 
‘capital invested in the industry, the total return upon it, the total 
cost of materials, the total outlay on wages, and so on—to 
realise that with such a body of material before it, the delibera- 
tions of an Industrial Council must assume quite a different 
character, more realist, more practical, more understanding. But 
few attempted this method, which cost a good deal of trouble; 
and in any case, there was no power to compel member-firms to 
make the necessary returns, which would be useless unless they 
were complete. : 

It is not surprising that, having to face all these difficulties, 
yche Whitley Council experiment did not at once achieve complete 


success. The surprising thing is that it should have done as 
yvell as it has actually done. 
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4. PREVENTION AND SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Besides encouraging industrial self-government, the State has 
set up central machinery for dealing with industrial disputes. The 
first successful step in this direction was the Conciliation Act of 
1896. This marked a real advance in the two directions. It set up 
arbitration machinery which was purely voluntary; nobody was 
compelled to have recourse to it or bound to accept its decisions 
except as a matter of honour. In other words, Government machin- 
ery was set up which depended for its success upon goodwill, and 
from that date the system of arbitration has steadily gained 
public confidence, and has been able to render useful service. 

Secondly, responsibility for dealing with certain Labour 
questions was laid upon the Board of Trade, who had to allo- 
cate the duties connected therewith to a suitable staff. In Sir 
William Mackenzie’s words, ‘“ In retrospect we see that the im- 
portant consequence of the Act was that under it a corner of a 
Government Department became concerned with industrial dis- 
putes as a matter of official duty, and what I may call the art of 
conciliation and arbitration began to develop. It became some- 
one’s ‘job’ to take a hand, from an imperial standpoint, and 
with the authority of the Government behind him, in a dispute, 
which was involving loss and public inconvenience.” The depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade concerned reached, specially under 
Lord Askwith, a position of great importance and influence; the 
Act must certainly be accounted a success, though comparatively 
few cases were submitted to arbitration under it, the greatest 
number in any year being 99 in 1913. 


The Mimstry of Labour 


The dual system of conciliation and of arbitration has con- 
tinued. In 1917 the duties of the Board of Trade in this matter 
were handed over to the newly created Ministry of Labour. 

The Ministry 1 performs four main functions: 

(1) It administers the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, 
and the network of Labour Exchanges which cover the 
country. 


1 For our constructive proposals regarding the Ministry, see pp. 220 ff. 
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(2) It administers the Trade Boards Acts, sets up Trade 
Boards as required, provides them with secretarial aid, and 
issues Orders fixing wage-rates. 

(3) Through the Labour Gazette and in other ways it 
provides statistical and other information bearing upon 
labour questions; but the main body of statistical material 

) bearing upon the industry falls outside its scope. 

(4) It maintains an Industrial Relations Section, which 
has officers stationed in the principal industrial centres of 
the country, whose duty it is to keep in touch with industry, 
to prevent disputes occurring, and to endeavour to compose 
them when they do occur. At the appropriate moment they 
may suggest reference to arbitration, though it is an accepted 
principle that this should not be done until the parties have 
found it impossible to agree otherwise, for voluntary agree- 
ment is always better than arbitration. Until 1921 this sec- 
tion was active in stimulating the formation of Joint 
Industrial Councils. Since then this has been impossible on 
account of the reductions of staff forced by the Geddes 
Economy Campaign. 


The Industrial Court 


One of the important results of the work of the Whitley 
| ‘Committee was the setting-up, under the Industrial Courts Act, 
} 1919, of the Industrial Court. This is the first Permanent Arbj- 
|'tration Court set up in this country. It is presided over by a 
jwhole-time professional expert of high standing, who is assisted 
| 2y a panel of chairmen, at present numbering three, and a panel 
jof members, of whom at present there are nine. The chairmen 
pind members (following the recommendation of the Whitley 
|-ommittee) are “persons who have practical experience and 
pcnowledge of the industry, and who are acquainted with the 
“espective standpoints of employers and workpeople.” Cases 
faay be heard before a single arbitrator, but normally the Court 
fconsists of the President (or one of the chairmen) sitting with 
wo other members. 

,. The wages system of the country is of the utmost com- 
MMexity, and every change has reactions which can only be fore- 
yeen by experts. The most brilliant amateur, casually called in 
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to deal with some technical wage problem, cannot possibly act with 
the wisdom of a permanent tribunal which is dealing every day 
with disputes covering an immense variety of trades. 

The Court has dealt with over 1,000 cases, and its decisions 
have almost invariably been accepted by both sides. It must be 
remembered that recourse to it is purely voluntary, and that it 
can only continue to function so long as it gives satisfaction. 

The suggestion has sometimes been made that such a Court 
might in course of time work out a body of principles in accord- 
ance with which disputes and differences can be decided, and so, in 
the phrase of Mr. Justice Higgins, add a “ New Province to Law 
and Order.” Sir William Mackenzie, for five years President 
of the Industrial Court, has put this possibility in the following 
words: 

“We see in the Industrial Court something akin to the old 
Courts of Common Law. Their early decisions are decisions on 
particular facts rather than on principles of law, for the prin- 
ciples of law had hardly begun to be ascertained. Gradually 
settled principles emerge which to-day appear commonplace. The 
Common Law has had a slow and gradual growth, but it had 
a beginning; the authority for early decisions must have been 
nothing more than some principle springing from the general 
social conscience. It is a recognition of this fact which has led 
the Industrial Court to move considerably in advance of previous 
arbitration practice in this country. Its decisions are in the main 
reasoned decisions, sufficiently explicit to show by what con- 
siderations the Court has been moved. In short, it has made a 
beginning in the task of laying down our corpus of industrial 
law.” 

Such a development, whatever its future, has not proceeded 
far as yet. A Court is, however, in a position to formulate in 
precise terms the custom of an industry and to crystallise agree- 
ment as it is reached. Moreover, the mere process of argument 
before a Court tends to strengthen the influence of reason and 
lessen the influence of mere force in industrial settlements. 

If for any reason the parties to a dispute prefer it, they may, 
instead of going to the Industrial Court, go before a single 
arbitrator or before a special board of arbitrators appointed for 
the occasion. The Minister also has power to set up a special 
Court of Inquiry, with or without the assent of the parties, not 
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to give a judgment, but to lay before the nation a full and un- 
biased statement of the whole case. It is, however, felt by those 
who share the views of Sir William Mackenzie that a temporary 
Court of this sort, set up under a Judge who does not know 
_ the conditions prevailing in the different industries, is apt to 
) give decisions which will have unforeseen and undesirable reper- 
' cussions on other industries. 


5. Computsory ARBITRATION 


Encouraged by the success of the Industrial Court, some have 
urged that the State might proceed to establish a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration whereby all disputes not settled in the process 
of collective bargaining should be referred for judicial decision 
to a tribunal clothed with the State’s authority, and empowered 
to enforce its decisions by pains and penalties. Important and 
valuable experiments in this direction have been made in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Germany. We have carefully studied 
these experiments, and have been forced to the conclusion that 
they cannot with advantage be imitated in this country, for the 
- following reasons: 

(1) Compulsory arbitration would not be an extension, but 
in some sense a reversal, of the policy which has been set 
up by the Industrial Court; for the essence of this policy 
is that resort to the Court must be voluntary, and it lays 
the utmost emphasis upon the importance of agreement 
between the two sides. 

(2) No judicial system can work with general assent unless 
it administers a set of known and established rules, based 
upon generally accepted principles. We have already 
shown that no such principles can be defined as regards 
wage-levels in different industries. In these circumstances 
the decision of a Court could not be the application of an 
accepted rule; it would rather be an attempt to reach a 
workable compromise—that is to say, it would be con- 
ciliatory rather than judicial. 

(3) It would often be difficult if not impossible to enforce an 
unacceptable decision upon powerful organisations cover- 
ing whole industries. Neither side is yet willing to con- 
template the complete abandonment of the right to strike 
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or to lock out which is implied in compulsory arbitration. 
Australian experience supports this conclusion. But if 
the system cannot be made fully compulsory, it is better 
to recognise this from the outset. 

(4) An attempt to enforce arbitration might actually have the 
effect of diminishing the anxiety of the parties to come 
to an agreement, since they would know that in the last 
resort there would be a reference to the Court; and each 
side, convinced that it was right, would hope for a favour- 
able decision. A further disadvantage of an Arbitration 
Court is that it is usually held in public, with the Press 
present, and that the advocates on both sides are therefore 
tempted to overstate their case, so as to make their sup 
porters feel what a good fight they have made. This leads 
to the presentation of two extreme claims and makes the 
task of the arbitrator, in trying to arrive at the best result, 
much more difficult than that, for instance, of the chair- 
man of a Trade Board, who can talk confidentially to the 
two sides in private. The general use of arbitration would 
tend therefore to weaken the sense of responsibility of the 
two sides, and retard the growth of industrial self-gov- 
ernment by discussion and agreement. 

For these reasons we conclude that it would be a mistake to 
resort to compulsory arbitration. We believe that the Industrial 
Court as it exists to-day is well adapted for the purpose both of 
a Court of Reference and perhaps of gradually building up a 
practical set of principles for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
But it cannot, by itself, provide a solution of the industrial prob- 
lem. It is not by conciliation after disputes have arisen, but 
by the practice of discussion, the gradual formulation of prin- 
ciples, and the growing recognition of common interests, that 
health will be found. When the Court of last resort is constantly 
called into play, friction and disunity must be deep-seated; and 
it will be the best omen of industrial well-being when the Court 
is scarcely needed at all. 
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HE huge and complex machinery of collective bargaining 
‘ which we described in the last two chapters is mainly used 
for fixing wages; and the friction and misunderstanding 
between management and labour, which so gravely restrict our 
productive power, mainly arise from differences about wages. 
Hence the primary purpose of any improved system of industrial 
relations must be to make agreement about wages easier. For 
that reason, before describing the reforms which we suggest, it 
is necessary to discuss, in some detail, the principles which ought 
to govern wage-adjustment. We do not propose to enter upon 
any elaborate analysis of the theory of wages, which is a highly 
technical branch of economic science, but to discuss, as broadly 
and clearly as possible, the practical considerations which ought 
to govern the process of wage-fixing, and which therefore ought 
to influence the structure and working of the bodies that carry 
on this process. 


A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Importance of High Wages.—lt is a primary interest 
of the whole community, and not merely of the wage-earners 
themselves, that the general level of wages should be as high 
as possible; and the chief reasons for desiring industrial 
progress is that higher wages should be made possible in 
order that the general standard of life may be raised. 
Industry is not an end in itself; it exists in order to provide 
livelihood for the whole community, and livelihood is expressed, 
for the vast majority, in terms of wages or salaries. The claims 
of capital and labour, therefore, stand on quite a different footing. 
The social justification for giving an adequate return to capital 
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is that unless this is done people will not save, there will not be a 
sufficient supply of new capital to meet the needs of industry, 
and therefore the livelihood (i.e. in the main, the wages) of the 
nation will suffer. The social justification for paying high wages 
is not merely that this will lead to better production, though 
it often does so; high real wages are an end in themselves, 
because high wages mean general well-being. Capital is a means 
to an end, and the end is the provision of livelihood. It is the 
best test of a sound industrial system that it should bring about 
a steadily rising level of wages while yielding a sufficient but 
not extravagant return to capital. 


1. MuistakEN NOTIONS 


On both sides in the argument mistaken notions are very 
prevalent, and it is the clash of these conflicting errors that is 
the chief cause of friction. Let us consider first the mistaken 
notions that are prevalent among employers, and then the mis- 
taken notions that are prevalent among workpeople and their 
leaders. 

The Employers’ Fallacy.—It is often assumed by employers 
to be obvious that their interest must be for prices to be as 
high as possible and wages as low as possible. If that were 
so, their interest would be in direct conflict with that 
of the community as a whole, and with that of the 
workers in particular; these must both desire that prices should 
be low and wages high. When the matter is viewed from the 
standpoint of one employer alone and at a particular time, no 
doubt there is such a conflict; if prices were suddenly to rise or 
wages to fall he would profit, and if the opposite were to occur 
he would lose. But from the standpoint of the employing class 
as a whole, and over a long period of time, the case is different. 
Since the wage-earning classes form the great majority of the 
purchasing public in the home market, the higher the general 
level of their wages and the more they have to spend, the better 
it is for trade, and therefore for the employers. And the lower 
prices can be kept, while still returning a profit, the wider, again, 
will be the manufacturer’s market, both at home and abroad. The 
true interest of the employer, therefore, is to combine a policy 
of high wages with one of low costs, and this can only be achieved 
by securing the efficiency of his own organisation and by fostering 
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the efficiency of labour. The immense prosperity of American 
industry is largely due to the fact that, in many fields, it has suc- 
ceeded in reconciling these two factors which appear to be incom- 
patible : it has raised wages and lowered prices simultaneously. 

When British employers set themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to keep wages at the highest practicable level, 
and when they are able to prove to their workers (as they will 
have every motive for doing) that they are really pursuing this 
aim not for philanthropic but for business reasons, one of the 
chief obstacles in the way of mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion will have been removed. For both sides will be striving 
after the same thing—high wages. 

The Workers’ Fallacy——The mistaken notion which is most 
prevalent on the side of labour is that labour can only 
improve its position at the expense of capital, and that all the 
advances which it has been able to secure have in actual fact 
been won by means of the belligerent action of the Trade Unions. 
Behind this idea lurks the half-defined theory that there is only 
a permanently fixed amount of wealth to divide, and that 
there must always be a tug-of-war between labour and capital to 
decide which is to get the better share of it; whereas it is nearer 
the truth to say that the amount available depends upon how 
much can be drawn out of the well, so that if, instead of pulling 
against one another, all hands were pulling on the rope together, 
the amount available might be almost indefinitely increased. The 
notion that labour can only advance at the expense of capital is 
very widely held, not by workpeople only. But it is quite in- 
correct, and is contradicted in the most striking way by the facts 
of history. It is worth while to dwell briefly upon these facts, 
because they are very illuminating. 


2. Wuy WacEs HaAvE RISEN 


Sir Josiah Stamp has shown that during the nineteenth 
century the real wages of the workers were on the average 
quadrupled—their money-wages being roughly doubled, while 
the purchasing power of the pound was also doubled. This is a 
generally accepted fact: Mr. William Graham, for example, who 
is one of the ablest economists of the Labour Party, accepts it 
as established in his book on wages. But it was not only wages 
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that rose. All incomes rose, in roughly the same proportion. 
Therefore the increase in wages cannot have been at the expense 
of other sections of the community. 

Nobody, of course, can doubt that the steady pressure of the 
Trade Unions has very greatly contributed to improve the position 
of the workers, and to secure for them, not only in better wages, 
but in greater leisure and in better provision against insecurity, 
an ampler share in the growing wealth of the nation. But the 
improved wages have not been primarily, or even mainly, due 
to the work of the Trade Unions. They could have achieved 
very little if the wealth of the nation had not been increasing; 
and the primary cause of the rise of wages has been an increase 
of efficiency in the production of wealth. 

This conclusion is forcibly borne out by the history of wage- 
movements during the last hundred years. It is unnecessary to 
trace the story in detail. But broadly it may be said that real 
wages, measured by their purchasing power, advanced steadily 
and rapidly during the greater part of the nineteenth century ; 
and that, in the last years of that century and during the year 
preceding the War, the rate of advance slowed down until it 
became almost stationary. In the first of these periods Trade 
Unionism was weak: it was not legalised until 1871, and at that 
date did not count more than 400,000 members. On the other 
hand, the productive capacity of British industry was growing 
very rapidly during that period, and its markets were expanding. 
In the second period, when the advance of wages was slowing 
down, Trade Unionism was growing very rapidly, and was 
pursuing a_ belligerent policy: its membership exceeded 
2,000,000 on the eve of the War. On the other hand, during 
this period British industry was faced by intense foreign com- 
petition, and was in many fields showing less alertness and effici- 
ency thar some of its rivals, one reason for this being, perhaps, 
that labour and capital, instead of pulling together, were pulling 
against one another. In other words, the rate at which wages 
increase has been found to depend in prime degree upon the 
standard of our efficiency in producing wealth, and only in the 
second degree upon the strength or weakness of Trade Unionism. 

During the War conditions were so abnormal that no infer- 
ences as to normal development can be drawn from it. The War 
undoubtedly brought about a great increase in our productive 
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capacity in many important industries; and this might have been 
expected to lead to a substantial improvement in the level of wages. 
What has actually happened? The hours of labour have been 
_ greatly reduced, and in some “sheltered” trades and ‘many un- 
skilled occupations real wages have been substantially increased. 
On the other hand, real wages have fallen definitely below pre- 
war levels in some of the biggest industries, and for seven conse- 
cutive years we have had at least a million unemployed, as well as 
a vast deal of short time. On the average, real wages appear 
to be slightly better than before the War; but the movement has 
been very unequal in various trades. Trade Unionism has been 
far more powerful and far more belligerent than in any previous 
period of its history; yet all its efforts have failed to achieve for 
labour an improvement of wage-rates equivalent to our increased 
capacity for producing wealth. The reason is that we have been 
faced by exceptional difficulties in foreign trade, and that these 
difficulties have been gravely increased by the waste due to indus- 
| trial friction at home. 


3. HicH WacEs DEPENDENT ON EFFICIENCY 


The moral of this story stands out very clearly. It is that 
the level of wages depends upon (a) our efficiency in production, 
| and (b) our ability to find markets for what we produce. When 
}our productive power was increasing rapidly and our markets 
|were expanding, wages rose rapidly, even though Trade Union- 
! sm was weak. When our progress in efficiency slowed down 
jor our markets were restricted, wages rose slowly or remained 
bstationary, however strong and active Trade Unionism might 
}e; and one of the causes of inefficiency and of loss of markets 
nas been industrial strife. In so far as the Trade Unions can 
}make sure of an increase in our productive efficiency—and they 
san certainly help in this—they can also make sure of advancing 
hwages; otherwise, not. 

From these broad facts some may be tempted to draw two 
{uite illegitimate conclusions. They may think these facts go 
0 prove that Trade Unionism has failed; and they may think 
Phat, in practice, capital does not obtain more than its fair share. 
/Neither of these conclusions follows. 
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4. TRADE UNIONS AND EFFICIENCY 


Trade Unionism is indispensable as a means of ensuring that 
the workers are fairly treated. It is, as we have seen, invaluable 
for the smooth working of big-scale industry. But, more than 
that, it has contributed very greatly, and it can contribute even 
more, to the forwarding of efficiency in production, which is 
the source of rising wages. It is a good thing for industry 
that there should be a steady pressure for increased wages, 
because this stimulates management to improve its efficiency. 
The pressure of the Trade Unions has in England played the 
part which in America has been played by the shortage of labour 
and the high price which it is therefore able to command; it has 
forced employers to seek for means of cheapening production 
and avoiding waste, when, if they had been free to do so, they 
might have taken the easier but retrograde method of keeping 
down wages. It is to be hoped, not merely for the sake of the 
workers but for the sake of industry, that this pressure for 
higher wages will never cease, though it may well take more 
constructive forms. It is more needed now than ever, because 
big combinations have diminished the fierceness of competition, 
which used to be the main stimulus to efficiency. 

But the Trade Unions can make an even more direct contribu- _ 
tion than this; and some Unions, especially in America, have — 


found an extremely effective way of doing it. Thus the Amal- | : 


gamated Clothing Workers of America demand very high wages, _ 


but, recognising that these can only be paid with a high rate of || 


output, they undertake to ensure this rate. They deliberately | 
accept a share of responsibility for productive efficiency. If — 


an employer says he cannot pay the rates demanded, they a0 


reply that they will show him how it can be done; and they main-_ 
tain experts for the purpose. In this way they have immensely 
improved the wages of their members in the only possible way 
—through increased efficiency; and they have at the same time 
greatly increased their own influence and power. 


5. THE SHARE OF CAPITAL 


A second invalid inference which might be drawn from the Nn 


facts we have stated is that capital does not in fact receive more 
OG sa 
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than its necessary return. No such statement can _legiti- 
mately be made, because nobody can define, in general terms, 
what is the “necessary” return on capital. Capital will not be 
forthcoming for any enterprise unless it can expect (a) a normal 
rate of interest such as is paid on Government securities, and (0) 
in addition to that a “ risk-rate” corresponding to the chance 
}of loss in the particular business; and this risk-rate must vary 
according to the conditions of every industry and of every con- 
cern. There is a great deal to be said for the proposition that, 
when capital has received a fair return, corresponding with its 
risks, the balance of the product of their industry should belong 
to those who have been actively engaged in creating it. The 
structure of many industrial companies, in which preference 
shares are held by investors whilst the ordinary shares are re- 
tained by those running the business, has been an unconscious 
preparation for such an arrangement. On the other hand, the 
tendency of the moment to issue to investors deferred shares 
of nominal value, which are, in fact, counters with which they 
may gamble on the effort of others, is wholly vicious, and will, 
if it continues unchecked, make the task of the reformer difficult 
indeed. In any event, no rational adjustment of return between 
investor, manager, and worker can be made until we know 
whether, over the whole field of industry, capital receives more 
| than is necessary to attract it; and the facts are not available. 
We know that in some trades, and in some businesses, capital 
gets a good or even a rich return; that in others it often gets 
| little or nothing; and that in many cases it is totally lost. We 
| know that to-day, in the industries where wages are lowest, the 
return on capital is so low that it is obviously out of the question 
| to increase wages at the expense of the return on capital. 
| It is essential that we should have ampler knowledge 
‘of the return which capital receives, over industries as a 
|whole. If this knowledge, which neither employers nor workers 
possess, was available, the process of wage-adjustment would 
joften be far simpler. It would be possible to tell whether a 
oroposed increase of wages could be taken out of profits, or 
| whether it would involve an increase of prices with the conse- 
“\quence of a decrease of sales and a growth of unemployment ; 
jand the two parties would then be more ready to consider whether 
‘she desired end might not be met by an increase of efficiency, 
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to which both of them could contribute. For this reason we 
attach very great importance to the proposals for securing greater 
publicity about the facts, which we make in other parts of this 
Report (see pp. 218 and 235). Until this knowledge is avail- 
able, labour will continue to believe that capital on the average 
gets more than its “ fair share,” i.e. more than is sufficient to 
attract it into industry, 

It is right that the spokesmen of labour should be anxious 
to prevent capital from taking more than its “ fair share ” (what- 
ever that may be). But even if this happens, the gain that labour 
can make by depriving capital of its surplus is far less than the 
gain to be made from increased efficiency. For in many indus- 
tries the total profits are so small in comparison with the total 
wage-bill that if excessive profits were divided among the whole 
body of workers, they would spread very thin. 

We return, then, to the conclusion that high wages are de- 
pendent first and foremost upon productive efficiency, to which 
both employers and workers can and ought to contribute. But 
full efficiency is itself dependent upon justice. It is impossible 
to get whole-hearted effort from men unless they are satisfied 
that they are getting a “ square deal”; and they will never be 
so satisfied unless they are consulted, and acquainted as fully as 
possible with the facts. It is not even enough that the wage- 
system should be just in itself; it must be visibly and demon- 
strably just. And _ this conception ought to inspire the whole 
system of wage-negotiation., 


B, Tur ELemMents oF a SounD Wace-System 


If a wage-system is to give full satisfaction to the desire for 
justice, it ought to include three elements : 

(i) A recognition of the human need of the worker, by 
providing that no worker shall be paid less than will suffice 
to maintain himself and_ his dependants in decency and. 
comfort. 

(ii) A recognition of the worker’s effort and capacity, 
by providing that the wage, above the minimum, shall be 
graded according to the effort and skill required, and shall, 
so far as possible, enable extra effort to earn extra reward, 

(iii) A recognition of the worker’s interest in the concern 
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for which he works, by providing that he shall receive a 
share of its prosperity, to which he can, in his degree, 
materially contribute. 
: We shall discuss these three elements in turn, under the titles 
of the Minimum Wage, the Standard Wage, and Profit-sharing. 


) 
1. THe Mintmum WAGE 


It is now an established principle of public policy that no 
| worker ought to be paid less than a “living wage,” though a 
“living wage” is not easily defined. If industry cannot itself 
achieve this, the State takes up the task; and the Trade Board 
system which has been already described (p. 169 above), was set 
up for this purpose. The minimum defined by a Trade Board is 
enforceable by law, and any employer who cannot pay it must go 
out of business. In actual fact the industries concerned have 
‘succeeded in adjusting themselves to the new wage-scales by 
making themselves more efficient. 
There are many who hold that we ought to define by law 
a national minimum below which no man’s wage shall be 
allowed to fall. The Independent Labour Party has taken up 
this idea as a means of attaining “ Socialism in Our Time.” 
| It proposes that every industry should be required to pay a 
| minimum wage which its popular propaganda fixes at £4 a 
week, and that every concern failing to do so should be taken 
over by the State. There are two main reasons why this proposal 
is utterly impracticable. In the first place, if every member of 
the occupied population received £4 a week at the present value 
of money, more than the whole national income would be 
| swallowed up. In the second place, the State would have to take 
} over at once all the least prosperous and worst-run concerns, and, 
| even if this sudden change did not lead to any decrease of effici- 
jency, there would be a colossal budget deficit, which would have to 
} be met by the other industries, through taxation. Thus burdened, 
} they would, of course, be unable to carry on and would soon fall 
‘| below the line, and be in their turn taken over by the State. In 
)a very short time each industry would be run at a loss, which 
| would have to be met by the other industries—also running at a 
loss! It would be very desirable so to improve the national 
} production and distribution that even the worst-paid workers 
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might receive £4 per week; nor is such a figure beyond the bounds 
of hope for the future. But obviously the improvement must 
come first. It is an imposture to pretend that the procedure can 
be reversed. 

Such proposals need not be taken seriously, but they help 
to illustrate the difficulty of the universal minimum wage. 
If such a wage was fixed too high, it would ruin many 
industries ; if too low, it would have no effect. It is unfortunately 
very difficult to attain a minimum of even 30s. or 32s. in agri- 
culture. But what would be the use of a minimum at that 
level in London? On the other hand, a minimum that would 
represent any real improvement in London would throw almost 
the whole agricultural population out of work, and turn most 
of the land into prairie. 

The only satisfactory way of dealing with the problem of 
the minimum is the way which has already been adopted—that of 
tackling it industry by industry, having regard to what is prac- 
ticable in each case, but stimulating a steady upward pressure. 
The Trade Boards, however, which alone have the necessary 
powers, do not cover the ground. We therefore recommend 
elsewhere (p. 211) that the Trade Board system should be ex- 
tended as may be necessary; and we also recommend (p. 212) 
that in every industry the negotiating bodies should be expected 
to define minimum rates below which no one should be em- 
ployed, and should be empowered, under proper safeguards, to 
obtain legal enforcement for these decisions. 


Family Allowances 


_ When we face squarely the problem of the minimum or 
living wage (which is based upon the “human needs” of the 
worker and his dependents) we come up against the difficulty 
of determining how many dependents the minimum wage ought 
to be expected to provide for. It is usually assumed that the 
wage should be sufficient for the needs of a “ normal family,” 
consisting of a man, his wife, and three children. Only a small 
fraction of workers, however, have precisely four people 
dependent upon them, and there are a good many who have 
more. The minimum wage which would be adequate for the 
few “normal families” would be more than adequate for smaller 
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families, and less than adequate for larger families. When a 
Labour Government in Australia proposed to establish a national 
“minimum on the assumption that every worker had a normal 
family (it was calculated, on the basis of Australian standards 
vand costs, at £5 16s. 6d. a week), the Government statistician 
reported that this would require more than the total national 
‘income. Miss Eleanor Rathbone has shown that the same result 
would follow in England; and Mr. Paul Douglas has shown 
that even the superior wealth of America would be insufficient. 

To get over this difficulty it has been suggested (and the 
| proposal has been successfully tried in several continental coun- 
tries) that employers, after the payment of a basic wage to all 
employees, should pay a fixed sum weekly for every employee 
into a pool, which should then be divided out among those em- 
sloyees with dependents according to the number of dependents 
for whom they are responsible. In effect this would mean that 
employees, at a time when they have no family responsibilities, 
would make some sacrifice of wage in order to help to support 
‘he children of their married comrades. Even those who 
accept the doctrine ‘“‘ from each according to his ability, to 
sach according to his need,” might hesitate about this 
boractical application of their creed. Nevertheless it presents the 
\most feasible way of providing for family needs, while still 
heaving a margin for the reward of special ability and effort. 
rom another angle the proposal means that the loss of wages 
}which the employee without dependents suffers is a compulsory 
}saving or postponement of wages against the time when he has 
}. family and needs a supplement to his standard wages. Alterna- 
} ive modes of meeting the need might be found (a) in an adapta- 
tion of social insurance for this purpose, and (b) in a system 
jof direct State grants to children. The latter method is ex- 
| luded, as things now are, by the enormous burden it would throw 
‘}apon the Exchequer ; while the former would involve an inoppor- 
‘}une increase in the contributions payable by employers and em- 
‘}oloyees. If the need of family maintenance, which is the heart 
‘\of the living-wage problem, is to be met, it can probably only be 
}-y a system of pools including whole industries. The Coal Com- 
‘paission recommended this method to the attention of the coal 
}ndustry. We think that it might be tried in selected industries 
js one way of raising wages when prosperity is increasing, 
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so that no actual reduction of wage would be involved; and we 
recommend that the negotiating bodies in the various industries 
should be asked to study the proposal in the light of their own 
conditions.? 


2. STANDARD WAGES 


In fixing minimum wage-rates, the governing consideration 
must be the human needs of the worker and of those dependent 
upon him. But in fixing wages above the minimum a different 
principle comes into play, and the primary consideration is the 
amount of skill and intelligent effort demanded from the worker. 
Accordingly, in all industries, wages are elaborately graded, and 
it is universally assumed that a man’s wage ought to correspond 
with the skill which his job demands; this is equally true whether 
the payment is measured by the amount of time occupied or by 
the amount of work done. But in the application of this principle 
there are necessarily great difficulties, especially when the methods 
of production are constantly changing; and here lies the whole 
complexity of wage-negotiation. The difficulties are of two 
kinds: first, the adjustment of the wages as between man and 
man (or job and job) in the same industry; and secondly, the 
maintenance of a reasonable parity between jobs demanding 
comparable skill in different industries. 

One of the most obvious difficulties arises from the incessant 
improvement of processes and introduction of labour-saving 
machinery, which is essential to advance in efficiency. The 
prime object of all such improvements is to reduce the cost of 
production so that the goods may be sold at a lower price, and 
the market for them be enlarged. If this does not happen—that 
is to say, if the main benefit of the change does not accrue to 
the consumer directly or indirectly—the net result must be a 
diminution of the amount of labour employed. On the other 
hand, the immediate result must usually be, not only that less 
labour is required, but that the degree of skill demanded from 


1 The case for family maintenance is forcibly presented in The Disinherited 
Family, by Miss E. F. Rathbone, and in the literature of the Family Endowment 
Society. Family Allowance in Practice, by H. H. R. Vibart, is a study of con- 
tinental schemes in operation. Professor Gray’s Family Endowment : a Critical 
Analysis, and an article by Professor Macgregor on Family Allowances in the 
Economic Journal for March 1926, should also be consulted. 
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the worker is reduced; and on this ground he may be pressed 
down to a lower wage-rate. This being so, it is not surprising 
that organised labour is slow to encourage improvements of this 
kind, and often puts obstacles in their way. Plainly, the con- 
stant adjustments of wage-rates thus rendered necessary ought 
not to be made with a high hand, but should result from reason- 
able discussion, and the conduct of these discussions is among 
the essential services which the Trade Unions can render. The 
only basis upon which such discussions can lead to good results 
is that it should be assumed on both sides: (1) that the main 
result to be aimed at is to keep down the price to the consumer, 
in order that an enlarged market may bring about the re-employ- 
ment of displaced labour; and (2) that the workers actually 
employed should have, as a result of the change, a fair chance of 
increasing their earnings, or, at the least, of avoiding a reduction 
which they might otherwise have to face. Only on such an 
assumption can it be expected that there will be effective co- 
operation in the pursuit of efficiency. 


Time-rates and Piece-rates 


The majority of workers are paid at flat time-rates; and this 
must necessarily be the case wherever work is intermittent in 
character or not repetitive, or where output is not measurable 
or depends mainly upon factors outside the worker’s control. 
Time-rate payment has this drawback, that the abler or quicker 
worker cannot get any advantage from his superior skill or 
energy; and that, both for this reason and also because he 
does not want to “show up” his slower comrade, he is tempted 
to reduce his rate of working. This tendency is, of course, 
adverse to efficient output, which demands rather that the slower 
worker should be encouraged to emulate his quicker comrade, 
so far as this can be done without strain. 

The readiest way of meeting this difficulty is by some form 
of payment on results, of which the most direct is piece-work 
payment. In some great industries, such as cotton, boots and 


' shoes, iron and steel, and coal-hewing, the piece-work system is 
thoroughly established, and neither employers nor workers would 


willingly abandon it; though even in these industries there are 
many workers on time-rates, and sometimes the piece-worker 
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has assistants whom he himself pays at time-rates, not always 
too generously. These, however, are industries in which not 
only is the amount of work done by each man easily measurable, 
but the methods of work are so uniform that it is possible to fix 
piece-work lists by negotiation for whole districts, or even for 
the whole industry. Where such conditions exist, and the 
trade is well enough organised to be able to enforce the agreed 
rates, the objections to piece-work disappear. 

But there are other industries in which general or district 
piece-rates cannot be adopted, though piece-work can be applied 
in the individual shops. The outstanding example is engineering, 
where designs differ in every shop, and lists common to a number 
of shops are impossible. In these cases the rates have been fixed 
by the employer, and varied by him at his discretion. Too often 
where the employer has thought that the men were earning too 
much, the rates have been arbitrarily cut. It is not surprising ~ 
that the workers should have come to regard piece-work as a 
method of speeding up work without adequate remuneration, and 
that many of the Trade Unions should have set their faces 
against the system. Latterly the majority of employers have 
begun to recognise the folly and injustice of such practices. 
They have learnt that success in a piece-work system depends 
upon winning the confidence of the men, that if they earn a 
large wage they will be allowed to keep it, and that the rates 
will not be revised without very good reason and only after full 
and open consultation with their representatives. Processes are 
constantly being improved and better plant installed, and for 


these reasons it is essential that there should be means of revising |. 


rates; but it is equally essential that this should be done in con- 
sultation, with all the facts and the time-study figures on the 
table. When these conditions are observed, individual piece- 
work may work as well as piece-work settled on district-rates ; 
and in actual fact there has recently been a great increase in 
piece-work in the engineering trade, where the objections have 
hitherto been very strong. We are, however, still far behind 
America in the extent to which piece-work is employed. There 
seems to be no reason why there should not be an extension of 
the system also in other trades; the one essential condition is 
that there should be an accepted and trustworthy system of 
negotiation, frankly and honestly worked. Upon this depends 
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the possibility of any large expansion not only of piece-work but 
of other methods of payment by results; efficiency depends upon 
co-operation. 

The unfair use made of the system by many employers is 
_not, however, the only reason for the hostility to it which the 
)workers have hitherto displayed in many industries. They feel 
that it may lead to scamped work, and there are cases in which 
this fear is justified. They fear that harder work may lead to 
a reduction of the amount of available employment; the argument 
is economically unsound, but it is natural, and it is inspired by 
good motives. Above all, perhaps, there is a feeling that piece- 
work introduces the wrong kind of appeal, stimulating, not team- 
work, but jealousy and rivalry between man and man; and this 
is a feeling which deserves respect, especially from those who 
recognise that one of the highest tasks of good management is 
the encouragement of the team-spirit. 

In the hope of meeting these difficulties, some fruitful 
experiments have been made in the way of what may be called 
“collective piece-work,” whereby a group of workers, whose 
| jobs are closely related to one another, are guaranteed their | 
regular time-rates but are promised, over and above these, an 
agreed share of the costs they may save by producing a given 
} amount of work in a shorter time than that normally allowed 
to it. This system, which is known as the “ fellowship bonus ” 
system, involves very careful calculations, in all of which the 
|imen must be fully consulted and satisfied. But it has the merit 
| that it evokes the team-spirit; the workers stimulate one another 
|} while co-operating with one another, and feel that they are gain- 
}ing not at their comrades’ expense but by their comrades’ aid. 
| To achieve such an end is worth an infinity of trouble. Here, 
|again, intimate and open consultation is the only way to success. 
This method has the further advantage that it can be applied 
f n many cases where “ straight’ piece-work is wholly or partially 
/ mpracticable. 

Increases in individual output and higher efficiency through- 
} out an enterprise are, however, by no means necessarily dependent 
japon the immediate weekly incentive of a system of direct 
»ayment by results. Indeed, where there are strong social or 
sconomic objections to it on the part of the workers—even if 
\these objections are not wholly sound—insistence upon it may 
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actually lower the level of efficiency. Many other motives 
besides the thought of the week’s pay impel workers to do their 
best—pride of craftsmanship and the desire for recognition as 
good workmen being among them. It is the function of good 
management to mobilise these motives; and when this is done, 
and every improvement in output is promptly and generously 
recognised by advances in time-rates, the results obtained will 
in many cases be fully commensurate with those obtained under 
a direct piece-rate incentive. But here again, success must depend 
upon the creation of mutual confidence, and the establishment 
of a conviction that the workers are regarded and treated not as 
tools but as partners; and this can only be done by means of 
accepted machinery of co-operation, such as we shall describe 
in later chapters. 


Wages in Different Industries 


So far we have been considering wages within single indus- 
tries; and the conclusion is justified that by a proper grading of 
jobs according to their difficulty, and by the application, in frank 
consultation, of methods of payment which will make reward 
correspond with effort, it should be possible, though not easy, 
to arrive at a just wage-system. Indeed, in the majority of 
organised industries, there is already an approximation to such 
a system. 

But when we come to consider the level of wages between 
one industry and another, we find a very different state of 
affairs. Whereas in pre-war days there was some approxima- 
tion to a standard level of wages for a job requiring a given 
amount of skill, that is no longer the case. Since the boom 
in 1920, the sheltered trades have retained their high wages, 
whereas wages in the staple export trades have been forced 
down by competition, until we have a condition of affairs 
which is chaotic and indefensible. It is only necessary 
to consider the wages in the engineering and building trades 
respectively. In order to eliminate any question of skill, let us 
take the case of the labourer. The same man, working in the 
same engineering works, may one week be carrying bricks for 
a bricklayer, in which case he gets £3 a week, and the next week 
be carrying iron for a fitter, for which the wage is £2 a week. 
Bitter complaints are made that the skilled engineer, who, with a 
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wage of 57s. for a 47-hour week, is struggling to maintain our 
export trade in machinery against the German engineer with 
wages of £2 for a 52-hour week, is hampered in the struggle by 
high local rates and high railway freights, owing partly to the 
high wages of the sheltered trades, railways, and municipal 
services. The situation is a serious one; if it lasts long enough 
some of our greatest industries will lose many of the skilled men 
upon whom their hopes of recovery must depend. 

The level of wages in each industry is determined mainly by 
the price at which it can sell its goods; engineering, for instance, 
is keenly competitive with engineering in Germany, where a fitter 
is only paid £2 a week. Although, as we have already said, 
such differences are indefensible on any principle of a “ fair or 


| just’ wage, there seems at the present time to be no remedy. 


Any attempt to increase the engineer’s wages up to the level of 
those of a bricklayer would certainly result in enormous unemploy- 
ment for engineers and in complete disaster to the trade. Any 
attempt to reduce the wages of the bricklayer would meet with 
the full resistance of the building Trade Unions, nor would public 


| opinion be in favour of any such reduction. We must therefore 
face the fact that at the present time any “‘ just”’ level of wages 


in the sense that a job of a given difficulty should be paid a given 


| wage is out of the question. All that is possible is to work 


gradually towards it. 
In the unsheltered trades, management and labour, forgetting 
their mutual suspicions, must explore every means of getting rid 


of obstacles to efficiency, in order that they may regain as much 


as possible of their trade, and raise their wage-levels; they are 
already doing so, for example, in shipbuilding. On the other 


| hand, the sheltered trades must recognise that if any trade cannot 
| render its service or supply its goods at prices which correspond 
| with the current purchasing power of the community, it will 


sooner or later suffer, either because the demand will shrink or 


| because alternative methods will come into existence. This is 
already happening in some degree in the case of the railways 


and in the case of the building trade. The only way of averting 


| this danger is that the sheltered trades should use every effort 
‘so to increase their efficiency that the services they render or the 
| goods they supply shall be at least as cheap as they used to be, 
| relatively to the purchasing power of the community. 


. 
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So far as practicable, we think that the Government should 
constantly use its influence towards the maintenance of a 
reasonable parity between the wages for occupations of compar- 
able skill. For this reason we recommend in another chapter that 
the Council of Industry, a body representative of industry as a 
whole, shall keep this problem under continuous review, and make 
reports thereon for the consideration of the negotiating bodies 
in the various industries. 


3. PROFIT-SHARING 


The third element in a sound system of remuneration for the 
worker ought to be a variable element, dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the concern in which he is employed. It should be an 
addition to, and in no degree a substitution for, his agreed 
standard wages; and should consist of a share of residual profits 
after capital has received a fair return, proportionate to the risks 
it has to run. “ Profit-sharing”’ is the accepted term for this 
element in remuneration. The term is sometimes loosely used. 
We confine it here to cases in which employees receive, as con- 
tributors of labour and not of capital, a share of profits fixed 
in advance, and based upon their labour contribution. 

This element in remuneration has hitherto been little used, 
though much discussed. In the last year for which full figures 
are available (1925), only 252 firms in this country had profit- 
sharing schemes in operation, and the number of workpeople 
benefiting was only 161,000, or about 1 per cent. of the work- 
ing population. In our view it is of the highest importance that 
the system should be made general throughout the field of in- 
dustry. We believe that this would constitute a contribution of 
great value to the solution of our industrial problems. 

This belief is not based upon any assertion of abstract right, 
which is always inconclusive. Thus the statement that capital 
has a “ right” to the whole product of industry after labour has 
received its agreed wages seems to us as unconvincing as the 
counter-claim that the workers have a “right” to the whole 
product of their labour. The only sound criterion is social 
utility. Social utility demands that capital should obtain a re- 
ward proportionate to its risks and sufficient to attract an adequate 
supply of new capital for the needs of industry. But social utility 
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seems to us equally to demand that, when capital has received 
an adequate return, the worker should enjoy a share of any 
surplus profits in order that he may have a personal interest in 
the concern for which he works, and feel that he is treated as a 


Bearer and not merely as a tool. 


The Purposes of Profit-sharing 


It is important to be clear as to the purposes which a sound 
system of profit-sharing ought to be expected to serve, for mis- 
conceptions on this head have often led to unreasonable disap- 
pointment and to the abandonment of promising schemes. In 
the first place, it ought not to be the sole aim of a profit-sharing 
scheme to bring about increased output on the part of each in- 
dividual worker, though it should undoubtedly tend to have this 
effect. But a yearly or half-yearly bonus or dividend, often 
small in amount, is too remote and precarious to be a constant 


_ and direct inducement to effort, which is better achieved by some 


system of payment by results that will immediately show itself 


_ in the weekly wage. Nor should profit-sharing be expected to 


provide a large addition to the worker’s income. The existing 
schemes in this country yielded, in 1924, an average annual return 
of £9 13s. 4d. per head, which was equivalent to 5 per cent. on 
the wages of the beneficiaries; and although an annual bonus 
of nearly £10 is not a negligible thing for a working man, it is 
a small matter in comparison with his main wage. From the 
point of view of income, the worker will always, and rightly, 
prefer a rise of wages to a share of profits if these are regarded 
as alternatives. 

The real purpose of profit-sharing, in conjunction with the 
system of organised consultation which is described in the follow- 
ing chapters, is to show that the worker is treated as a partner, 
and that the division of the proceeds of industry is not a mystery 
concealed from him, but is based upon known and established 
rules to which he is a party. If this end is to be secured, it is 
obviously essential (1) that the amount of the bonus should not 
depend upon the will of the employer, but should be determined 
by a scheme settled beforehand and clearly understood; and (2) 
that the workmen entitled to benefit under the scheme should be 
given access to such financial data as will show that it has been 
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carried out. When this is done, the primary purpose of a true 
profit-sharing scheme will be fulfilled even if there are no profits 
to divide. 

We have been impressed by the testimony on this point of 
a large employer who shared in our deliberations. When there 
was a good bonus, he said, the workers were apt to be content, 
without further inquiry—like shareholders in a similar case. But 
when there were no profits to divide, they were eager to know 
the reason why, and listened with keen and critical attention 
to the statement on the financial condition of the business which 
he always felt it his duty to put before them. In other words, 
they felt that the prosperity of the business was their concern, and 
not merely the employer’s concern; and the effect of this feeling 
in improving relations and making real co-operation possible was 
marked. Moreover, when the divisible profits are small or non- 
existent, it becomes obvious that not much can be gained for 
labour by reducing the remuneration of capital, but that the true 
path to a better return for both sides is to be found in an increase 
of efficiency; and this makes it easier to organise a co-operative 
attack upon waste of time or materials, or to introduce mechanical 
improvements, with general agreement. Improved efficiency may 
make a rise of wages possible, and may therefore lead to no in- 
crease in the distribution of profits ; nevertheless the profit-sharing 
system will have created the conditions which make this advance 
possible. 

It is essential for the success of profit-sharing that it should 
be generally realised that its primary object is not to bring about 
an increase of output per head, nor to increase directly the 
worker’s remuneration (though both of these aims may be inci- 
dentally attained), but to improve industrial relations by making 
it clear that the product of industry is divided on known and 
established principles, and thus to facilitate co-operation in the 
pursuit of efficiency. 


Failures and Successes 


It is because many employers have not grasped this essential 
principle that the schemes they have designed have often failed. 
They have looked for results which profit-sharing cannot reason- 
ably be expected to yield; indeed some profit-sharing schemes 
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have been started for quite illegitimate reasons, such as a desire 
ito undermine the loyalty of the workers to their Trade Unions, or 
to persuade them to rest content with relatively low wages. The 
fact that these motives are sometimes present, and are suspected 
even where they do not exist, explains the general hostility of 
“Trade Unions to the system of profit-sharing. 

| Unsound aims and unreasonable expectations on the part of 
‘some employers who have experimented with profit-sharing, to- 
ogether with the suspicions which they have engendered in the 
Trade Unions, have been among the main reasons for the slow 
development of the system, and for the widespread impression 
that it is a failure. This impression is encouraged by the form 
in which the official Government reports on the subject are 
issued. They divide all schemes into two categories only— 
“abandoned” and “ continuing,” and they show a rather larger 
number of schemes “ abandoned” than “ continuing,” leaving it 
to be assumed that abandonment means failure. We have had 
access to the results of an elaborate investigation into this ques- 
tion, carried out on behalf of a well-known firm which was con- 
templating the adoption of a scheme. This investigation shows 
that, on the testimony of the employers concerned, only 36 per 
cent. of the abandoned schemes were regarded as failures, and 
even in these cases often because they had been started with wrong 
motives. Schemes are, in fact, often abandoned for quite other 
reasons than failure. After a scheme has worked successfully 
for twenty or thirty years, the employer dies, and his business 
(and with it the scheme) is wound up; or the business is turned 
into a limited company, or incorporated with some other concern, 
and the new controllers fail to appreciate the value of the scheme. 
Or a good scheme may be wrecked by a departure from sound 
principle which will destroy the confidence of the beneficiaries ; 
for example, money divisible under the scheme may have been 
| put to reserve, and then divided among the shareholders alone. 


The Conditions of Success 


If they are to avoid these dangers, it is essential that profit- 
sharing schemes should fulfil the following conditions : 

(i) The financial basis of the scheme, including the rate of 
interest to be first paid to capital, provision for reserves, etc., 
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must be fixed by an enforceable agreement between the parties, so 
that the workers (once the agreement is made) shall have a legal 
right to their share, so long as the scheme is in existence. There 
must be no room for manipulation by the setting aside of reserves 
not provided for in the scheme, or by unduly increasing the reward 
of direction, or otherwise; and the figure taken for capital must 
be a fair one, not inflated for the purpose. 

(11) The participants must have adequate means of satisfying 
themselves as to the accuracy of the accounts, and there must be 
a full annual statement showing how the profits have been dis- 
tributed. 

(iii) It should be laid down that wages shall not be below 
trade-union (or other agreed) rates; employees must be left free 
to join a trade union; there must be no unreasonable provisions 
aimed at the freedom or mobility of labour; and authorised strikes 
must not be penalised under the scheme. 

If these conditions are satisfied, and if the basis of division 
between capital and labour is in itself fair, a profit-sharing scheme 
should have every chance of achieving its legitimate ends; and 
trade-union opposition is not likely to impede it. 


Types of Schemes 


There can be no one “best” scheme of profit-sharing; on 
the contrary, there ought to be a wide variation of method, accord- 
ing to the nature of the industry, the size and age of the business, 
the ratio between the amount of capital engaged and the number 
of employees. In general, it is a sound principle that the division 
of surplus profits should in some definite way relate the volume 
of wages paid to the aggregate interest paid on capital. In some 
cases the amount of capital is small in proportion to the number 
of employees. In these cases the surplus profits will be apt to 
yield small individual dividends, and it may be best to place the 
whole share of labour in a single fund to be administered for 
the common good in such ways as holiday funds, provision for 
recreation, and the like. 

There are two main forms of profit-sharing. In the first, 
which may be called profit-sharing proper, the dividend is dis- 
tributed in cash to the beneficiaries; in the second, which is 
usually known as co-partnership, the divisible surplus is re- 
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invested in the business, and credited to the beneficiaries in the 
form of shares. Many schemes have features borrowed from 
both types. Each type has its merits. We should especially 
desire to see an extension of the second type, in all suitable cases, 
because it helps to bring about a wider diffusion of ownership; 
we shall return to this point in a later chapter (below, p. 249). 


Encouragement of Profit-sharing 


But whichever type is preferred (and this ought to depend 

upon the preference of the employees as well as of the employers), 
we think it of great importance that the system of profit-sharing 
should be extended as widely and rapidly as possible, and we 
have given much thought to the possibilities of bringing pressure 
to bear for this purpose. 
It has been proposed that profit-sharing should be generally 
enforced by law. We believe this to be impracticable, in view 

of the wide variety of method necessitated by the varying con- 
| ditions of different concerns. Again, it has been proposed that 
every business should be required, before a given date, to submit 
a profit-sharing scheme to the Board of Trade. We believe that 
this would lead to the production of many bad schemes which 
| would do harm rather than good; and, for the reasons already 
given, it would be impracticable to confer upon the Board of 
Trade, or any other central authority, the power of revising and 
| amending schemes. 
In a limited number of very big concerns of widely diffused 
| ownership, however, we believe that compulsion can be success- 
| fully applied; and we accordingly recommend (see above, p. 95) 
that all concerns falling under the proposed new category of 
| public corporations should be required to adopt profit-sharing 
| schemes. . 
While compulsion is impracticable in the infinite diversity of 
| smaller concerns, it is highly desirable that both guidance and 
| pressure should be brought to bear from the centre. We there- 
fore suggest that the Council of Industry which we propose should 
}. be attached to the Ministry of Industry (see below, p. 222) should 
| be definitely commissioned to promote the extension of profit- 
| sharing. As a first step, it should be required to define the 
| principles that ought generally to be followed in drafting schemes ; 
| 
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to draw up model schemes of various types; to supply full infor- 
mation regarding the working of existing schemes in this and 
other countries. It should also urge Joint Industrial Councils 
and other negotiating bodies to work out the types of schemes 
most appropriate for their industries; and, where there is suffi- 
cient agreement, these bodies should be encouraged to apply for 
power to enforce the adoption of suitable schemes by all concerns 
under their jurisdiction. 


In this chapter we have set forth the principles of what seems 
to us to be a sound, just, and practicable system of labour- 
remuneration. Each element in this system depends, for its 
satisfactory working, upon the existence of workmanlike and 
trusted negotiating or consultative bodies, both in industries as 
a whole and in particular concerns. In the following chapters 
we turn to consider what changes or developments are necessary 
in this regard. 
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/A PROGRAMME OF INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 


HE facts set forth in the preceding chapters show that we 

are already advancing towards a new industrial order, 

though its outlines are still cloudy. This new order may 
be described as a system of industrial self-government under the 
regulation and encouragement of the State. It is the business 
of statesmanship to perceive the direction of this movement, and 
to guide and assist it. The function of the statesman is not that 
of an architect, who draws the plans of an entirely new house 
to be erected on the ruins of the old; it is that of a gardener, 
who waters and prunes a growing plant, but cannot change its 
hessential form. The new order which is gradually coming into 
being will be—and, indeed, already is—quite unlike the harsh 
individualism and the employer-autocracy of the nineteenth cen- 
jtury, which Socialist preachers mostly have in mind when they 
)denounce “ Capitalism.” But it will also be quite unlike either 
|'the scheme of rigid State control or the scheme of trade-union 
| dictatorship, between which the vague dreams of popular 
| Socialism waver. 


I. GENERAL OUTLINE 


| Those aspects of the coming system of organised co-operation 
| which relate to the individual factory, where the relations of 
employer and workman must be most intimate, are dealt with 
jin the next chapter. In this chapter we are concerned with the 
common regulation of industries as a whole. We conceive that 
jthe aim which should govern our policy is that the common 
jyaffairs of each industry, and the rules to which every concern 
| within it must conform, should be regulated either by the law of 
| the land or by joint bodies representative of management and 
| labour, to whom should be added, for some purposes, representa- 
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tives of the consumer. These bodies should make their regulations 
in the light of an ample knowledge of the facts, such as is not now 
available, with a view always to the twofold end of efficiency in 
production and justice in distribution. They should by no means 
limit themselves to the fixation of wage-rates or the settlement 
of disputes, but should consider such matters as the conditions of 
entry into an industry, and the methods of training its recruits ; 
the best ways of stimulating inventions and improvements, and 
of opening careers to talent; the methods of giving to various 
eroups of workers an appropriate share of responsibility, and of 
diffusing as widely as possible a share of ownership, and the 
sense that the industry in some degree belongs to all who are 
engaged in it. 

This scheme of industrial self-government has long been 
accepted by Liberalism; it was, in broad outline, embodied in the 
resolutions adopted by the National Liberal Federation at Not- 
tingham in 1921, and since then it has been the accepted policy 
of the Party. But it is obvious that no rigidly uniform scheme 
of organisation can be imposed upon all industries, both because 
of their infinite diversity, and because of the difficulty of clearly 
marking off one industry from another. The conception set 
forth in the last paragraph must be regarded not as a cut-and- 
dried scheme which can be established by a single Act of Parlia- 
ment, but as an ideal by which legislative and administrative 
policy can be guided; and there must be the utmost elasticity in 
its application. The industrial world is, in fact, already de- 
veloping in this direction; but there is necessarily great variety in 
the methods adopted by various industries, and there are still 
many gaps to be filled. 

Before this ideal of a new structure of industry can be trans- 
lated into reality, there are three main needs which must be 
satisfied. The first is the development of better organisation, 
with more adequate powers, in the industries themselves. The 
second is the equipment of the negotiating bodies in all industries 
with adequate knowledge of the financial facts, which at present 
they lack. The third is the provision of stimulus and leadership 
at the centre. We shall discuss these three topics in the order 
given. But for the sake of clarity it is necessary to anticipate 
two important recommendations which we shall make under the 
third head. We shall propose that the functions of the Ministry 
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.of Labour shall be enlarged, and that its new scope shall be 
yexpressed in a new title—the Ministry of Industry. And we 
shall propose the constitution, in close relation with the Ministry, 
‘of a representative Council of Industry. Throughout the follow- 
‘ing pages we shall assume the existence of the reconstructed 
‘Ministry and of the representative Council. 


2. NEGOTIATING BopIEs 


Our first task, then, must be to consider how the existing 
machinery of negotiation or regulation can be improved so as to 
accord with the aims defined above. There already exists a 
great variety of negotiating bodies, of widely different types. 
The Trade Boards are under a high degree of Government control. 
The Joint Industrial Councils, set up under the Whitley scheme, 
ure self-governing bodies whose functions are not limited to 
wage-settlements, but include the consideration of the general 
qeeds of their industries; but they have no power to enforce their 
) lecisions, and in many cases they are imperfectly representative 
| of the industries with which they deal. Besides these, there are 
bmany other negotiating bodies, some of which are, within their 
cange, highly effective—as in the cotton trade or the iron and 
jsteel trade. But in effect they limit themselves to wage-problems 
and do not deal with the general problems of their industries; in 
other cases these bodies are very loosely organised and inade- 
juately representative. We shall discuss these different types in 
| urn, with a view to discovering what developments they need 
}ind can usefully undertake. We shall also discuss separately the 
special category of the essential public services, which need special 
f-reatment because of the dependence of all industry upon their 
smooth working. 

There are, however, certain problems affecting the negotiating 
}odies in all industries which must first be considered. If these 
yodies are to have power to make regulations binding upon their 
} ndustries as a whole, the limits within which these regulations 
apply must be clearly defined, and the regulating body must be 
| airly representative of all sections of the industry. In the most 
aighly organised industries these difficulties do not seriously 
jarise; just because they are fully organised, there is seldom any 
lifficulty in determining who is covered by an agreement. In the 
east organised industries the difficulty has been overcome by the 
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authoritative definition of the Ministry of Labour, which pre- 
scribes the range to be covered by the decisions of a Trade Board, 
and secures by nomination that the whole industry is fairly repre- 
sented. But there are many intermediate industries in which clear 
demarcation, and a fuller assurance that all sections of the industry 
are represented, are needed before agreements can be satisfactory, 
especially if they are to be legally enforceable. 

We strongly hold that it is better for industries to solve for 
themselves, if they can, the problems of demarcation and repre- 
sentation, than to leave them to be solved by a Government 
Department, though its aid ought to be available. Where diffi- 
culties arise as to the scope or limits of a negotiating body, we 
suggest that the question should be referred to the representative 
Council of Industry, which will be in many ways the pivot of our 
scheme of reform. 

We have been much impressed by the value of neutral 
members, not only in Trade Boards but in the Railway Wages 
Board and other negotiating bodies, in facilitating mutual agree- 
ment and understanding between the two sides, and we should 
like to see a neutral element introduced into all negotiating or 
regulating bodies. In some cases this has already been volun- 
tarily done. We do not suggest that such members should be 
forced upon these bodies. But we hold that a negotiating body 
ought not to obtain legal sanction for its decisions unless neutral 
members, representing the consumer and the community, have 
taken part in the discussion. We do not suggest that these 
members should be nominated by the Ministry, or that they should 
hold the balance in all decisions: it is essential to industrial self- 
government and co-operation that the decisions arrived at should 
result from an agreement between the parties. But we think 
that this agreement would often be facilitated if neutral members 
were present and shared in the discussions. We therefore re- 
commend that the Council of Industry should bring all reasonable 
pressure to bear upon negotiating bodies to invite such members, 
with the right to vote only on proposals for which it is intended 
to ask for legal sanction. In order to facilitate this, the Council 
should maintain a panel of suitable persons willing to serve in 
this capacity, or, alternatively, should approve persons nominated 
by the negotiating bodies themselves. 

In many industries—especially those in which the scale of 
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the productive process is increasing—the salaried managerial and 
technical staffs play a part of growing importance. We have 
already noted that, because it is unorganised, this element has 
played no part in the work of collective bargaining. Indeed, it 
could not properly take part in the determination of wage-ques- 
tions, which must normally be settled between the parties con- 
“cerned—those who pay the wages and those who work for them. 
But on all questions of general industrial policy and methods, 
which will, we hope, form a growing part of the work of these 
‘bodies, managers, salesmen, and technicians can make contribu- 
tions of the highest value, and we think it desirable that they 
should be represented in such discussions. We do not suggest 
that any negotiating body should be compelled to admit this 
element; but we strongly urge upon Joint Industrial Councils and 
similar bodies the desirability of inviting representatives of these 
‘important groups, under such conditions as each Council may 
define, to serve either upon the Councils themselves or upon their 
committees. 

The introduction of a neutral element, and of representatives 
of managerial and technical staffs, would involve a departure 
‘from the principle of a balanced representation of two rival 
interests which has hitherto governed the contribution of these 
bodies. This would be a departure of real importance, and for 
ithat reason we recognise that the bodies concerned ought to decide 
for themselves whether they are prepared to make this departure 
or not. But we strongly feel that, while a balance is necessary, 
and will continue to be necessary, for the conduct of bargaining 
about wages, it is neither necessary nor helpful for the conduct 
of those searching discussions of the problems of industry which 
we earnestly desire to see these bodies undertaking. It is worth 
noting that in the boot and shoe trade, which has been so suc- 
cessful in avoiding strife, it has been thought desirable to keep 
wage-bargaining apart from the general discussions carried on 
by the Joint Industrial Council. 

We now proceed to consider in turn the various types of nego- 
tiating bodies. 


(1) Trade Boards 


We have already (p. 169) described the Trade Board system. 
‘it now covers thirty-seven industries which are more or less 
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unorganised, and which in the past paid the lowest wages. In 
these industries, so long as they remain unorganised, collective 
bargaining is impossible, and without State intervention there 
would be no means of securing a reasonable standard of living 
for the worker. The Trade Board system has proved, in prac- 
tice, an effective substitute for collective bargaining. The 
Whitley Committee on Industrial Relations, while urging an 
extension of the system, held that as the organisation of these 
industries improved, they ought to advance to the stage of fixing 
their rates by agreement. This has not yet happened in any 
instance, nor is it likely to happen so long as the change would 
involve a loss of the power of making wage-rates enforceable 
at law. ‘The difficulty would be diminished if, as we propose, 
voluntary negotiating bodies were enabled, under proper safe- 
guards, to obtain legal sanction for their agreements. We think 
that industries under Trade Boards should develop towards a 
type of machinery which, while retaining compulsory powers and 
the advantage of a neutral element, would cover the wider field 
now dealt with by Joint Industrial Councils, and would represent 
organisations on both sides. 

No new Trade Boards have been established since 1921. But 
there are undoubtedly other industries or crafts whose organisa- 
tion is inadequate and whose wages are unduly low, which would 
benefit from being brought under the Trade Board system. The 
system should be extended to all trades or industries which are 
not sufficiently organised to be able to make and keep satisfactory 
agreements about wage-rates and other conditions. But as indus- 
tries impinge upon one another, it is desirable that before any 
trade or industry is either taken out of or put into the Trade 
Board group, a body representative of industry as a whole should 
be consulted. We propose that this function should be per- 
formed by the Council of Industry. 

Since the War many of the Trade Boards, instead of con- 
fining themselves to fixing wages for the lowest-paid workers, 
have fixed wage-rates for all classes of labour throughout the 
industry, and have enforced them in the same way as minimum 
rates, by making the employer who fails to pay them liable to 
a criminal prosecution as well as to a civil action by the aggrieved 
worker. It is desirable that the fixing of general wage-rates by 
Trade Boards should continue. But a distinction should be 
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drawn between a living minimum wage and other rates. It is 
right that failure to pay the minimum should be liable to criminal 
prosecution, and that the neutral members (who represent the 
community) should have a voice in fixing them, because the 
_reason for fixing minimum rates is the social necessity of pre- 
“venting sweating. But higher rates are on a different footing. 
They should be fixed by agreement between the two sides, the 
wneutral members sharing in the discussion, but not voting; and 
‘they should be enforceable only by civil action. To make this 
distinction would encourage organisation on both sides, which is 
“on every ground desirable. In the same way not only wage- 
rates but working conditions should be defined by agreement 
‘between the two sides, the neutral members not voting except 
where the fixing of socially desirable minima is involved, though 
they might well take part in the discussion. 

_ In short, we recommend that the Trade Board system, which 
has been the means of a great social advance, should be extended 
hito every industry in which it can be shown to be needed, and that 
its functions should be enlarged beyond the narrow limits origin- 
ally conceived; but that it should be regarded as only a stage 
en the way towards a more complete system of co-operative 
| regulation. 


(1) Joint Industrial Councils 


We have elsewhere described (p. 172) the origin and the 
carly development of the Whitley scheme of industrial organisa- 
‘ion which led to the establishment of Joint Councils in many 
-ndustries; and we have shown that some of these Councils have 
}deen successful in introducing a new and active spirit of co- 
operation into their industries, but that the system has by no 
jeans extended over as large an area as was at one time hoped. 
| Their greatest weakness has been that they have been unable to 
enforce their decisions. They share this lack of legal powers of 
henforcement with the highly organised staple industries, such as 
‘sotton or iron and steel. But the latter are strong enough to 
jenforce their own decisions, while less highly organised industries 
Jare not. The system of Joint Industrial Councils will not make 
“nuch progress unless such powers are obtainable. The Associa- 
tion of Joint Industrial Councils feels this so strongly that it has 
Song demanded the grant to the Councils of compulsory powers 
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like those of the Trade Boards; and in 1924 a Bill for this 
purpose, introduced by Mr. Frank Murrell, a Liberal member, 
received a second reading in the House of Commons. We agree 
that the Joint Industrial Councils ought to be endowed with com- 
pulsory powers ; but it is clear that some safeguards are necessary. 


(1) Any agreement for which legal sanction is sought 
should have been accepted by majorities of both the em- 
ployers’ and the workers’ representatives ; and neutral mem- 
bers should have been present with power to take part in the 
discussion and to vote. 

(2) Reasonable adjustments should be made, where neces- 
sary, to ensure that the regulations proposed will not un- 
fairly affect particular sections of the industry or parts of 
the country. 

(3) Where the Joint Industrial Council is not fully repre- 
sentative of the industry, spokesmen of the unrepresented 
elements should be given an opportunity of laying their views 
before the Council. 

(4) The Council ought to be able to prove the necessity for 
enforcing its rates by law by showing that in some sections 
of the industry rates are being paid, or hours and conditions 
are being maintained, which are undesirable and below the 
levels usual for occupations of comparable skill; and that 
the rates, hours, or conditions proposed to be enforced are 
fair in themselves and not materially above or below the 
standards observed in occupations of comparable skill. It 
ought not to be possible for industries which are able to pass 
on all their costs to the community to obtain legal enforce- 
ability for rates which are altogether out of relation to those 
paid in occupations requiring similar skill. 

Subject to these safeguards, we believe that the possibility of 
obtaining legal enforceability for their decisions would add greatly 
to the effectiveness of the Joint Industrial Councils, would lead 
to their becoming more genuinely representative of their indus- 
tries, and would tend to a steady improvement of standards and 
of efficiency. In particular, we consider that every industry, 
whether represented by a Trade Board or not, should regard it 
as part of its duty to fix minimum wage-rates below which no 
worker in the industry should be allowed to fall; and these 
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minimum rates should be made legally enforceable in the same 
way as Trade Board rates. 

The procedure to be followed in giving legal force to the 
decisions of a Joint Industrial Council should be similar to that 
followed in the case of a Trade Board. The Council of Industry 
)would first satisfy itself that the conditions defined above have 
been fulfilled, and would advise the Ministry of Industry to that 
effect. The Ministry would then give due notice to the trade 
concerned, in order that objections might be lodged, which would 
be referred to the Council of Industry for report. The final 
decision would rest with the Ministry, as responsible to Parlia- 
ment; if, after considering the report of the Council of Industry, 
the Minister was satisfied that legal sanction ought to be given 
to the proposed regulation, he would issue an Order, which, after 
lying on the table in Parliament for a period, would be enforce- 
able in the courts of law by civil action. 


(ii) Other Negotiating Bodies 


We turn to the considerable group of industries in which 
| neither Trade Boards nor Joint Industrial Councils have as yet 
| been established. Some of these are among the most highly 
| organised industries in the country, such as cotton, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, and engineering. They have worked out for 
themselves elaborate and efficient machinery for settling wage- 
| rates and for avoiding disputes on these subjects; and, recognising 
their high value, we have elsewhere (p. 161) described some of 
these schemes. But in general the highly organised industries, 
satisfied with their existing machinery, have not tried to work 
| out methods of discussion and co-operation on the general 
| problems of the industries, such as the Joint Industrial Councils 
| have provided. There are also many imperfectly organised in- 
dustries in which no adequate machinery exists even for wage- 
| negotiation, beyond occasional ad hoc conferences when subjects 
| of controversy arise. In some of these cases Joint Industrial 
! Councils have nominally been created, but are inoperative. 

| In the case of the highly organised industries, we are far 
' from desiring to interfere with their existing systems of wage- 
| negotiation, which are in some cases models of efficiency; nor 
do we wish to impose upon them any rigid uniformity of struc- 
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ture. But in most of these industries the employers have hitherto 
been unwilling to take the representatives of the workers into 
consultation on many questions affecting the well-being of the 
industry which lie beyond the wage-bargain. We believe that 
they would gain much by setting up machinery for the regular 
discussion of such questions, either in connection with wage- 
negotiations or (as may be preferable) apart from them. We 
believe also that it would be advantageous to them to obtain com- 
pulsory powers under the conditions we have already described; 
for while these industries are so well organised that the majority 
is usually able to impose its will upon the minority, this is by no 
means always the case, and beneficial common action is sometimes 
prevented by a recalcitrant minority. There are many questions 
upon which it is important that an industry should pursue a 
common policy, arrived at after discussion between the parties 
concerned. For example, a common system of costing would be 
of great value in many industries; and it is important that in 
devising such a system the workers should be taken into consulta- 
tion, if they are to accept the results as a basis for wage-negotia- 
tions. Again, consultation is necessary in working out the best 
methods of recruitment for the industry, the scale on which it 
should be done, and the system of apprenticeship or other training. 
Yet again, the whole problem of unemployment, the possibility of 
mitigating it by distribution of work, and the best ways of dealing 
with it—by short time or otherwise—when it comes, affect both 
sides equally and should be discussed by both. These are only 
examples of the way in which efficiency and goodwill can be im- 
proved by organised consultation. Each industry ought to be 
free to work out its own system; but we hope that the Council 
of Industry will steadily exercise all the influence it can wield to 
extend the practice of regular consultation and co-operation on 
the lines we have defined. 

As for the industries in which negotiating machinery is 
inchoate or rudimentary, we feel that the strongest pressure should 
be continuously used to equip them with the means of consulta- 
tion. In some cases, as we have already suggested, Trade Boards 
should be established by the authority of the Ministry of Industry. 
Wherever organisation is more highly developed, the Council and 
the Ministry should give stimulus and assistance in the formation 
and working of Joint Industrial Councils, as was done in the first 
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years after the Whitley system was devised. We believe that 
the possibility of obtaining compulsory powers would afford a 
real stimulus. 

When in every industry an organised body, commanding the 
confidence of employers and employed, is engaged not merely 
in discussing differences as they arise, but in dealing with all 
matters of common interest, with the knowledge that in suit- 
able cases their decisions can be given the force of law, we shall 
be within sight not merely of industrial peace, but of effective 
co-operation to achieve efliciency in production and justice in 
distribution. 


(iv) Special Provisions in Essential Public Services 


_ The interdependence of industries is in no respect so clearly 
illustrated as in the group of industries which may be described 
as the essential public services. These include the public health 
services, the supply of water, gas, and electricity, and the main 
transport services, especially the railways. Any interruption 
of these services may entirely dislocate the rest of industry, and 
inflict upon the public loss and suffering out of all proportion 
greater than that resulting from a stoppage in the manufacturing 
industries. 

It is not possible even in these industries to abrogate the 
ultimate right to strike or lock out, since this is the foundation 
of negotiating power. No absolute guarantee against interrup- 
tion is therefore possible. But, short of this, we can take steps 
to ensure full deliberation before a stoppage takes place, and to 
make it as unlikely as it can be made. In the first place we 
can ensure the creation of complete machinery for negotiation, 
and in the second place we can devise means of bringing great 
pressure to ensure that this machinery shall be fully used before 
any stoppage can take place. 

The general type of organisation which we should like to 
see in these trades would be similar to that which we have already 
sketched; negotiations over any dispute would begin in the dis- 
trict and would ultimately come before the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil or the main negotiating body of the trade. But in these cases 
the system should go further than is necessary in ordinary in- 
dustries. In the case of the railways, as we have seen (p. 164), 
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an elaborate system of negotiation has been worked out, cul- 
minating in a National Wages Board which includes neutral 
members. In some respects this system might be taken as a model 
for all the essential services. But, though it has worked well, it | 
has defects. In the first place, it only provides for a delay of | 
twenty-eight days after a question in dispute has been submitted 
to the National Wages Board, at the end of which a stoppage | 
may take place without further discussion. In a case where | 
national interests are so deeply involved there should be a 
further delay—such as was provided for by the Canadian 
“Lemieux”? Act !—to allow of a public inquiry by such a 
body as the Court of Inquiry which the Ministry of Labour is 
empowered to set up. In some industries which have succeeded 
in banishing strikes and lock-outs (iron and steel, boots and shoes ) 
there is a provision for ultimate reference to arbitration; no such 
provision exists in the railway scheme. Finally, there are no 
guarantees that the negotiating machinery shall be fully used, such 
as the forfeitable deposits which were voluntarily arranged by 
the boot and shoe trade: although there was an agreement on the 
railways that neither side would stop work until the whole process 
of inquiry had been exhausted, this was broken in the general 
strike of 1926. While, therefore, the railway system marks 
a real advance, it would seem that it is not a perfect model, and 
that the community has a right to claim more adequate safeguards 
against an interruption of the services upon which its very life 
depends. 

What guarantee is it possible to secure that the machinery 
of negotiation, whatever form it may assume, should be fully 
used ? 

In the first place the workers in these essential services might 
be organised on an establishment basis, as are the Police, 
the Civil Service, and the “conciliation grades” on the 
railways, with special pension, holiday, and other privi- 
leges which would lapse on a breach of service. This would 
clearly be a considerable incentive to maintain peace and obtain 
any demands by negotiation wherever possible. 

Secondly, all contracts of employment in these services might 
be made for a longer period than usual, say a month or three 
months, so that neither employer nor worker could bring about 

1 The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
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a stoppage with less notice than this; and the provision of the 
Act of 1875,! which imposes special penalties for breach of con- 
tract of service in certain cases, might be extended to all essen- 
tial services. 

A third method might be a voluntary agreement by the Trade 
Unions and the employers’ organisations to deposit substantial 
sums which would be forfeited in the event of a breach. This 
has been done effectively in the case of the boot and shoe trade ; 
the deposits would, however, have to be very large to be effective. 

| A fourth method might be to enact that, in the case of the 
“essential services, the privileges of the Trade Disputes Act of 
1906 would not apply unless the machinery of negotiation had 
been fully employed. This is a matter which would naturally 
_be investigated by the Commission on Trade Union Law we 
| suggest elsewhere (p. 160). The main privilege conferred 
‘upon Trade Unions by this Act was immunity from 
-actions of tort (ie. wrongful acts other than breach of 
contract). The result of the proposed provision would be that 
if either the employers or the Trade Unions caused a stop- 
page before the negotiating machinery had been fully employed, 
they would be liable to actions for all damages _ suffered 
_ by anybody as a consequence of the stoppage. * This liability is so 
difficult to define and may be so heavy that few employers 
or Trade Unions would risk the responsibility for a stoppage with 
such a threat hanging over them. It would, of course, be 
necessary to protect Trade Unions against being penalised for un- 
authorised strikes; their immunity from action would not be inter- 
fered with unless the Union had taken an active part in promoting 
the stoppage. The privileges of 1906 would not be withdrawn; 
but they would be limited to stoppages which took place after 
the whole process of conciliation had been gone through. This 


1 The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, § 5. 

2 The safeguard here proposed is quite different from that which the Trade 
| Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, seeks to provide. Under the provisions 
of the latter Act, the immunities conferred by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
, are not applicable in the case of “ illegal ”’ strikes and lock-outs. But the strikes 
and lock-outs which that Act renders illegal are defined as strikes and lock-outs 
' which, in addition to threatening the community, extend to more than one trade 
' orindustry. Hence the Act of 1927 does not affect the present position regarding 
the Essential Public Services unless a stoppage in one of those services is com- 
plicated by a “‘ sympathetic ’” element ; while the Act goes much further in other 
_ respects than we are here recommending. 
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would probably prove to be by far the most powerful and effective 
way of ensuring the full use of the negotiating machinery before 
a stoppage took place. 

We do not attempt to put forward a single uniform scheme 
to cover all essential industries, because we hold that, whenever 
possible, such a scheme should rest upon agreements made within 
the industry itself, and should be adapted to its special circum- 
stances. But we do propose that a special responsibility 
should rest upon the Council of Industry in these cases. It should 
(1) schedule the “essential public services”; (2) request all 
industries falling within the schedule to submit a scheme for a 
complete system of conciliation machinery, with adequate guaran- 
tees for its full utilisation; and (3) in cases where no proposals, 
or inadequate proposals, were submitted, it should itself frame 
a scheme, and submit it to Parliament for legislation. 


3. PUBLICITY OF THE Facts aBsouT INDUSTRY 


When the representatives of employers and workers meet to 
consider a proposed adjustment of wages or any other industrial 
problem, they cannot arrive at a sound decision without full 
knowledge of the facts. At present such knowledge as they 
possess is mainly provided by the employers. But the employers’ 
statements are apt to be regarded with suspicion by the other 
side, and in any case each employer is bound to interpret the 
facts by his own limited experience. Both sides need, and neither 
has access to, a trustworthy body of statistical knowledge; and 
this must somehow be provided before the results of collective 
bargaining can be made satisfactory. What is needed is not 
knowledge about the financial condition of individual firms, but 
generalised knowledge about the industry as a whole, and about 
various sections of it—its output, the prices obtained in home and 
foreign markets, the cost of raw materials, the amount of capital 
involved and the average rate of interest paid on it, the number of 
employees, and the total cost of wages in the industry. If these 
and other facts, for the industry as a whole, were before the 
negotiators, the effect upon their discussions would be very great. 
For example, if a rise of wages is demanded, the facts ought to 
show whether the additional charge can be taken out of profits 
wholly or in part, and whether an increase of prices would 
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involve a loss of markets and therefore cause unemployment. 
In a discussion thus based upon facts, the negotiators are likely 
to go on to consider whether there is any way in which the effici- 
ency of the industry can be so increased as to enable it to yield 
a greater return. This is the most solid path to better conditions, 
and both sides can help to build it. 

How is this necessary knowledge to be made available? Some 
Joint Industrial Councils, recognising the need, have tried to meet 
it by asking all firms in the industry to make confidential returns 
to the secretary, or to an accountant appointed for the purpose, 
/ who works out the totals for the whole industry. Something 
! can, no doubt, be done in this way. But it is unlikely that suffh- 
ciently complete returns will be made. In another part of this 
Report we recommend that a higher degree of publicity of 
accounts should be required from trading companies of a certain 
size. A great deal of knowledge can also be put together 
from the records of various Government departments. It 
is, indeed, mainly by using the resources of the public depart- 
ments that negotiating bodies can be supplied with the knowledge 
they need. To collect and co-ordinate this material and to make 
it available in a convenient form is one of the services which can 
be rendered by an adequate organisation at the centre. It is not 
only knowledge about their own industries which negotiating 
bodies need; they need also knowledge of the conditions existing 
in other industries upon which they are dependent for necessary 
goods and services, and knowledge of the effects likely to be 
| produced upon other industries by any rise in the cost of their 
own products. For industries are not carried on in water-tight 
| departments; they are all mutually dependent, and all more or 
less directly affected by one another’s decisions. It would be 
| one of the duties of the Economic General Staff, whose functions 
| we describe elsewhere, to survey generally and make recommenda- 
tions as to the statistical equipment of the nation. The need of 
| information by the bodies we are describing is one of the purposes 
for which our statistical machinery must make provision. 


4. CENTRAL GUIDANCE 


The main subject of this section of our Report is the substitu- 
tion of an organised system of co-operation for the existing 
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system of conflict. At every point in our survey it has been | 
apparent that this cannot be achieved merely by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, though legislation on a good many points may be and is 
necessary. The greatest need is that of steady and wise guidance 
continued through a long period. This guidance ought to be of 
two kinds. In the first place, continuous administrative action 
is necessary, through a properly organised department of State. | 
In the second place, it would seem to be essential that there should 
be some organ representative of industry as a whole, to afford 
leadership and stimulus in the development of the machinery of 
co-operation, to keep continuously in mind the interaction of. 
industries one upon another, and to ensure that the direction of 
industrial policy in this field shall not be merely political or | 
bureaucratic in character. To work out a system which will 
satisfy both of these needs, and to ensure easily workable relations. 
between the two parts of it, is perhaps the most important prac- | 
tical step that can be immediately taken towards the improvement 
of industrial relations. 


A Ministry of Industry 


It was only in 1917, when the Ministry of Labour was insti- 
tuted by the Coalition Government, that the need of a special 
department of State to deal with these problems was recognised. — 
We have already described (p. 176 above) the very important 
functions which are performed by this Ministry. They include 
the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, the 
Employment Exchanges, and the Trade Boards, and the conduct 
of the governmental system of industrial conciliation. In spite of 
the great importance of these functions, the Ministry of Labour 
has never ranked among the leading offices. Yet the function of 
helping British industry to find its way to peace and to efficiency 
_ —the two things are mutually dependent—ought surely to be 
recognised as one of the highest and most exacting tasks of states- 
manship. Part of the reason for this is that the functions of the 
Ministry are too narrowly conceived. They are limited to 
problems of labour, which cannot be separated from other indus- 
trial problems. Even in this sphere they are incomplete: the 
administration of the Factory Acts, for example, is retained by 
the Home Office, for purely historical reasons. 
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We recommend that the functions of the Ministry of Labour 
should be greatly enlarged, and that its mew scope should be 
recognised by giving it the title Ministry of Industry or (if the 
phrase be preferred) of Industry and Labour. It should take 
over the functions now performed by the Home Office under the 
Factory Acts, the Shop Acts, and the Workmen's Compensation 
“Acts. It should also take over the administration of the Mines 
Acts, now entrusted to a semi-detached Mines Department sub- 
ordinate to the Board of Trade. It should be responsible for 
the administration of the rules relating to incorporated Trade 
Associations proposed in Chapter VIII above (p. 98). Finally, 
it should be required to provide a far fuller and more varied 
statistical service than is now the case, being made responsible 
for the provision of all the information needed by the negotiating 
bodies in industry, In short, it should be responsible for the 
whole system of State regulation of the conditions under which 
industry is carried on, and for all those activities in which the 
State finds itself brought into relations with the great organisa- 
tions of employers and workpeople whereby industrial conditions 
are regulated. These functions are all so closely inter-related 
that they cannot usefully be separated; and the functions which 
the State has to perform in regard to industry cannot be well 
performed until they are properly co-ordinated. Thus recon- 
structed, the Ministry would become one of the greatest offices 
of State, as it ought to be. 

The functions of such a Ministry ought not, however, to be 
limited merely to the administration of existing laws about 
industry. This is too generally supposed to be the sole function 
of a public department, and it is, of course, its primary function. 
But there is also a function of leadership and stimulus which a 
public department can give within the sphere which it covers. 
This kind of work is already done in regard to Local Authorities, 
for example by the Board of Education and the Ministry of 
Health, though in these cases guidance of this kind is closely 
related to the exercise of authority under statutes. In the sphere 
‘of industry the function of leadership is a much more delicate 
and difficult one, since here it is concerned with powerful voluntary 
“vodies, Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations, which are 
not subject to central authority save in a very minor degree. 
YY et the history of the American Ministry of Commerce, under 
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Mr. Hoover, has shown how well this kind of work can be done | 
by a public department which has scarcely any definite adminis- | 
trative powers. By common consent Mr. Hoover has made con- 
tributions of extraordinary value to the development of industrial 
efficiency in the United States. He has done this mainly by 
constant conference with the leaders of industry, by stimulating 
them to take common action, and not by issuing authoritative | 
edicts. We hold that work of this kind is even more necessary — 
in England than in America, and that it should be regarded as 
one of the primary duties of a Minister of Industry to assist and 
forward industrial efficiency, not by overriding or disregarding 
the organised bodies of employers and workpeople, but by bring- 
ing them together and working with them. In short, the Ministry 
should be made responsible for the State’s part in that work of | 
developing industrial efficiency which is described in Chapter XII | 
of Book 2 of our Report (p. 131 above). 


A Council of Industry 


It would, however, be undesirable to leave the function of 
guiding and stimulating industry into new courses wholly to a 
public department, however well organised. Industry itself must 
provide leadership. Industrial policy must be safeguarded 
against those sudden reversals which are apt to follow 
changes of Government, and against any risk of a too 
rigid bureaucratic method. For these reasons we recommend 
that the new Ministry of Industry should from the first work in 
association with a statutory Council of Industry, which should 
be so constituted as to represent, and to command the confidence 
of, the industrial world. It should be a body of workable size, 
capable of meeting frequently; and the statute establishing it 
should provide for its meeting at regular and frequent 
intervals. We suggest that it should consist of nine repre- 
sentative employers and of nine representatives of organised 
Labour, selected by the Government from a panel nominated by 
representative bodies of employers and wage-earners; and that 
there should also be six other members directly appointed by the 
Minister. In order to ensure continuity of policy, and at the 
same time the infusion of fresh blood, three employers, three 
Trade Unionists, and two appointed members should be chosen 
in each year. 
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We attach very great importance to the creation and active 
working of the Council of Industry, as affording the means both 
‘of giving leadership to industry from within itself, and of 
keeping the Ministry and the Government in touch with the best 
industrial opinion on both sides. 
| One very important function for which we suggest the Coun- 
‘cil of Industry should be made responsible would be in connec- 
tion with the sanctioning of Compulsory Orders, as regards wages 
and other matters, asked for by Trade Boards or Joint Indus- 
trial Councils. The ultimate responsibility for such sanctions 
must rest with the Minister of Industry, who is directly respon- 
‘sible to Parliament. But we consider it important that 
the Minister should be advised in this matter by the Council of 
‘Industry, which will be in close touch with industry and 
can be relied on to look at the matter from a purely industrial 
point of view. The Council would be in a position to give 
authoritative advice to the Minister as to whether there were 
any objections to a proposed Compulsory Order, whether the 
issuing of the Order would tend to industrial peace, and whether 
it was consistent with the general reasonable level of wages 
chroughout comparable industries. We believe that the Industrial 
‘Council in this way would have a slow but steady influence to- 
wards the elimination of the extreme differences which now exist 
setween the wages paid for comparable jobs in different indus- 
ties, and so attain a fairer adjustment of wages throughout 
-ndustry. Apart from this the main functions of the Council 
would be as follows: 

(1) To keep under continuous review the machinery in 
various industries which deals with industrial relations, and 
to make suggestions for its improvement and enlargement. 
In its recommendations it should have special regard to the 
need of increasing the efficiency of industry by steps which 
commend themselves to all concerned. 

(2) To make reports to the Minister regarding the estab- 
lishment or reconstruction of Trade Boards, applications for 
compulsory powers from Joint Industrial Councils and other 
negotiating bodies, schemes for avoiding interruption in 
essential public services, and the like. 

(3) To keep under continuous review the movement of 
wages and all substantial changes in hours and conditions, 
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and to direct attention to any undesirable disparities between } 
one industry and another. 

(4) To keep under continuous review the work of Trade } 
Associations in regard to price-fixing, the regulation of out- 
put, joint marketing, and the like, and to direct the attention 
of the Board of Trade to any instances in which the policy } 
adopted seems to be dangerous to the public. 

(5) To submit to the Ministry, for publication, an annual 
report on these subjects, together with special reports on 
other subjects affecting the progress of co-operation and 
efficiency in industry. 

(6) To give preliminary consideration to measures 
affecting industry proposed to be introduced in Parliament. 

(7) In general to advise the Minister on all subjects 
affecting the work of his department which he may refer 
to them, and to make representations on any subject affect- 
ing the organisation and well-being of industry. 

The institution of a permanent body, of high status, to 
perform these functions would, we are convinced, produce 
results of the highest value. It would help to ensure that both 
legislation and administration were carried on with due regard 
to the needs and opinions of the industrial world, and would itself 
be a very material contribution to the development of industrial 
self-government. 


A National Industrial Council 


For these purposes the formation of a large National 
Industrial Council, representative of the whole of industry, 
has often been urged, and was definitely recommended by 
the Industrial Conference held in 1919. We have very fully 
considered this proposal, to which some of our own number are 
strongly attached. It has much to recommend it. But it is 
necessary to consider the possibility that in the present stage of 
industrial development a large body of this character might 
become an arena for sterile and perhaps acrimonious debate, 
leading to no very definite conclusions; and while some of us 
hold that it would be worth while to run this risk for the sake 
of the good results which might flow from such exchanges of 
view, we are agreed that a smaller and more workmanlike Council, 
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such as we have defined, working in intimate relations with a 
‘eorganised Ministry, would be able to perform many of the most 
aseful functions of the larger body, as well as some others which 
would be beyond its reach. 

These proposals, however, should in no way impede the estab- 
Mishment of a National Industrial Council on the amplest scale 
when industry is more fully organised and when the practice of 
:0-operation is more widely established. 

In the meanwhile, the urgent thing is to provide a nucleus 
|-ound which instructed opinion in the industrial world can form 
tself, and to give driving force to the movement towards a better 
| ndustrial order. That is the aim of these proposals. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE STATUS OF THE WORKER 


N our pre-occupation with collective bargaining on a national | 
| Eee and with the development of co-operation betwéen the 

national organisations of employers and workpeople, we are 
a little apt to overlook the fact that, after all, industry is carried 
on in individual workshops, factories, and mines. It is here that 
the actual worker comes into daily contact with the actual process 
of production; it is here that his capacity, his interest, and his 
loyalty are either utilised or allowed to run to waste. 


I. THE Factory AS THE UNIT 


It is a remarkable fact that Trade Unionism in this country 
has never used the factory as its unit of organisation, except in 
the printing trade, where the “chapel” is a very living force. - 
The smallest trade-union unit is the local lodge, which consists 
of men of the same occupation who happen to reside in the same 
district, but who are commonly employed by a number of different 
concerns. Perhaps this is why lodge meetings are not usually 
well attended: they do not deal with the things upon which their 
members’ minds have been mainly occupied during the day—the 
problems and difficulties of work in a particular factory, under 
particular managers and foremen. The relations of the factory 
with the Trade Union are limited to dealings with the local 
official, who takes up serious grievances, or complaints that a 
national agreement or an accepted usage has been disregarded. 
On the whole, this work is well done, but it comes as an interfer- 
ence from outside, and therefore leads more easily to friction than 
if it had resulted from a discussion within the works. The trade- 
union movement itself has been aware of this weakness. The 
shop-steward movement, which reached such magnitude during 
the War, was essentially an attempt to base the struggle for 
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etter conditions upon the natural unit of the factory. It was 
the main an irreconcilable extremist movement, but it was 
Iso a protest against trade-union bureaucracy, and a demand 
‘or a more adequate recognition of the factory unit. 

Since the War some of the Unions have somewhat modified 
their policy. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, in particular, 
hias now secured from the employers the recognition of shop 
tewards, and its District Committees have a voice in their ap- 
lyointment. All this indicates that there is a tendency towards the 
/-ecognition of the factory unit, and a feeling that the workers 
‘in the factory ought to have some organised means of dealing 
lirectly with their employers ; but even in the case of engineering 
here is still no means of common action or discussion for the 
vhole body of workers in a factory, but only for those who 
1appen to belong to a particular Union. We strongly feel that, 
‘from the point of view of labour, this need will have to be 
zenerally met, as it is met already in well-managed concerns in 
his country; and that the whole body of workers in a factory 
yught to have adequate means of ensuring (to take two instances 
only) that the rules under which they have to work are fairly 
sonceived and fairly administered, and that men are safeguarded 
against arbitrary dismissal. 

From the point of view of the employer, also, a develop- 
nent of this sort is needed. One large element in successful 
management is the evoking of a team-spirit. This can best 
se got by consultation. The manager who is unable or un- 
willing to see that co-operative working is more effective than 
fiutocracy, though more difficult to direct, confesses his incom- 
boetence as a manager. Alike from the point of view of the em- 
ployer and the workman, alike from the point of view of 
l-fficiency, of justice, and of good-feeling, some effective 
machinery to enable the employee to have a real voice in determin- 
ong the conditions in which he spends most of his working hours, 
‘a real protection against unfair dealing, and a real chance of 
ynaking his contribution, ought to exist in every factory. 


I 


} 2. CONSULTATION NOT CONTROL 


There have been many different plans for recognising the 
lclaim of the worker to an effective voice in those aspects of the 
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business which concern him. The value of any plan must in the}, 
end be tested by its effect in increasing or impairing the effi-}, 
ciency of the business. We are often told that in the}, 
Socialist State, or at any rate in the Guild Socialist State, 
“ workers’ control’? will be so complete that managers and 
foremen will be elected by the men who have to work under them. } 
This would ensure complete failure. Mr. Sidney Webb, 
writing on this point, has said: ‘‘ No self-governing work- 
shops, no trade union, no professional association, no co- 
operative society . . . has yet made its administration successful | 
on the lines of letting the subordinate employees elect or dismiss | 
the executive officers or managers. . . . The relationship set up | 
between a foreman or manager, who has throughout the working | 
day to give orders to his staff, and the members of that staff 
who, assembled in general meeting, criticise his action or give him 
directions, with the power of dismissing him if he fails to con- 
form to their desires, has always been found to be an impossible 
one.” It is, indeed, the first condition of successful business 
that the responsibility of management, which is a highly com- 
plex and skilled kind of work, must not be impaired. Consulta- 
tion with a body of workers will improve and strengthen it; 
anything that can accurately be described as “ workers’ control ” 
will destroy it. 


3. WORKERS AND THE DIRECTORATE 


It has often been suggested that the claim of the workers to 
a share of control might be met by giving them one or two seats 
on Boards of Directors. This method seems to us of questionable 
value. Boards of Directors as at present constituted very seldom 
deal with the aspects of management which especially concern the 
workers; they leave these to the managerial staff. They are 
mainly concerned with complex questions of finance and broad 
issues of policy: the terms on which new capital shall be raised, 
the best way of meeting the shock of bad trade, the possibility 
and probable effects of expansion, the problem of marketing, the 
prices of material, the conclusion of working agreements with 
other concerns, and the like—questions upon which the workman, 
qua workman, has no special knowledge and no contribu- 
tion of value to make, unless he happens to be the sort of 
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‘nan who ought to be in a managerial position. During dis- 
cussions on such points, a workman-director would be apt to sit 
‘lumb and dubious, only half understanding what was 
oing on. If he tries to insist upon the discussion 
5f Labour questions, he will only confuse the business 
ie the Board; if he does not, his constituents may think 
ire is betraying their interests and becoming “a tool of the 
vapitalist.” The position of a workman-director is, in short, 
ikely to be anomalous, uncomfortable, and thankless. The work 
'of looking after workpeople’s interests, and the work of con- 
rolling the finance and general policy of a big concern, are so 
different that they cannot easily be combined. 

In one case only would the appointment of workman- 
lirectors be advantageous. If the workpeople of a concern, either 
ndividually or collectively, have an established right to a share 
>f residual profits, they might fairly be asked to appoint a 
| director whose business it would be to see that the concern was 
sconducted in such a way as to yield a return to those whom he 
| represented ; but this would introduce an entirely new ground 
\for representation on the Board. We conclude that the appoint- 
ment of workmen as directors, though it sounds well, is really 
jan illusory device, more likely to cause trouble than to do any 
jigood to anybody; but that this objection disappears if and when 
jithe body of workpeople obtain a definite share of ownership in 
) the business. For example, the experiment of workmen directors 
| in an industry in which co-partnership schemes have been pecu- 
| liarly successful—the gas industry—is said to have worked well. 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company, for example, has long had 
| representatives of its workers on its Board, and has greatly 
| profited by their co-operation. 
| These objections, however, would not apply in such force if 

the plan described in Chapter VII (p. 91) were adopted, under 
| which, in companies of diffused ownership, a Supervisory Coun- 
cil would be appointed, leaving the more detailed work to be 
| carried out by an Administrative Board. There would be a strong 
| case for the representation of workers as well as shareholders 
)on a Supervisory Council, which would be consulted on broad 
}) questions of policy, but would have nothing to do with the de- 
tailed control of business. 
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4. Worxs CouNCcILs 


Experience in this and other countries has shown that the [ 
best way of making real consultation possible is the establishment 
of a Works Council in every factory or workshop, at whose [ 
periodical meetings management and workpeople can take counsel } 
together about their common interests. In Germany and 
in Sweden the establishment of a Works Council in every con- 
cern of more than a certain size has been made compulsory by 
law. We sent investigators to Germany to report upon the work- 
ing of the scheme there; they reported that the workpeople re- 
garded it as of real value, and would not willingly part with it; | 
and that while some employers made little of it many spoke warmly 
in its favour. It is held by many in this country that to make 
such a system compulsory would be unwise, since its effective- 
ness must depend upon the readiness of the management to use 
it, and an indifferent management can reduce it to futility. Those 
who take this view believe that the application of compulsion may 
retard rather than assist the practice of consultation. We 
recognise that there is some force in this contention. There are 
two purposes for which a Works Council can be used: the first 
is the ventilation of grievances, and the assurance of an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the workpeople’s view with regard to the 
rules under which they have to work; the second is the pooling of 
ideas, and the enlisting of the workpeople’s help in securing 
efficiency. The latter can be made of no avail by a hostile or 
indifferent management, but the former can certainly be secured 
if regular meetings are bound to take place. We conclude, there- 
fore—and our opinion is fortified by German experience—that 
the advantages of a compulsory establishment of Works Councils 
outweigh any defects which may attend it. 

Three different forms of Works Councils are possible. (1) 
The Council may be organised purely as a representation of wage- 
earning workers, who will discuss their complaints or proposals 
together and then submit them corporately to the management. 
This is the type of Council which has been established in Ger- 
many. Its drawback is that the Council has not sufficient material 
before it when forming its conclusion, and is apt to meet the 
management in an attitude of hostility. This method emphasises 
the separation rather than the community of interests. 
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(2) In the second type of Council, management and workers 
re represented in equal numbers. This was the type of Council 
/}ecommended by the Whitley Committee of 1916, on the analogy 
if the Joint Industrial Councils which they recommended for 
vhole industries. We have already seen ground to question the 
oundness of the method even in Joint Industrial Councils, which 
L re often engaged in negotiation on wages and the like; we think 
it still more unsuitable for Works Councils, whose primary busi- 
jess is not negotiation, but consultation. Even when points of 

lefinite negotiation and agreement arise, it is obvious that the 
| management’s assent must be obtained before there can be agree- 
nent. Nothing, therefore, is gained by an exact parity of num- 
ners. At the same time it is essential, from the worker's point 
yf view, that the management should be effectively represented, 
hough not necessarily on a fifty-fifty principle. 

| (3) We therefore prefer the third method, which does not 
| -ount heads, but endeavours to secure that every important group 
yf workers, whether by brain or by hand, from the heads of the 
-soncern downwards, shall be represented, and shall be enabled to 
sake part in discussion on the problems and prospects of the 
}soncern as a whole, as well as on the grievances or suggestions 
|>f particular sections. This is not, of course, incompatible with 
the holding of separate meetings of workers to discuss 
articular questions before they are raised at joint meetings. 
Such meetings should not only be allowed but encouraged; 
and in a well-organised big concern the General Works 
}Council would be only the apex of a system of com- 
lmittees in various departments. Such an organisation has been 
lworked out in many successful concerns; its structure must 
necessarily vary according to the size and character of the con- 
jcern, and would naturally be a subject upon which the General 
Works Council should be consulted. But we do not think that 
legislative compulsion should be applied in such a matter, in 
which the utmost elasticity should be maintained. The essential 
thing is to seb up in every factory a General Works Council, 
representative of all elements engaged in the work of the factory. 
We therefore recommend that this should be made a statutory 
}) obligation upon every concern employing more than (say) fifty 
persons, or, alternatively, upon every concern coming under 
) Factories and Workshops Acts. We think that the obligation 
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should be extended to distributive firms employing more than 
fifty persons, such as the big shops. The Act should require 
the free nomination in writing and election by ballot of repre- 
sentatives of every important section of employees. It should | 
also make it clear that these Councils are not intended to take the } 
place, or to undermine the authority, of national negotiating | 
bodies. Their deliberations should all be limited and governed 
by national agreements, in regard to which the functions of — 
Trade Unions and their officials would remain as before. 


5. AGREEMENT ON RULES 


In the main the functions of the Works Councils would be — 
deliberative and consultative. But they ought to have certain 
definite rights secured to them by Statute, with a view to the © 
protection of the employees against unfair treatment, and | 
especially against arbitrary dismissal. In particular, the working 
rules of the factory should be defined in agreement with the 
Works Council, and a copy should be made available for every 
employee. We attach great importance to the existence in every 
factory of a Schedule of known Rules, not liable to arbitrary 
alteration. This is, of course, the practice of all good firms, but 
it is not universal. Consultation and agreement upon working 
rules would, in our judgment, do much to create a healthy spirit 
in the works, and to destroy the idea that the employer 


was an irresponsible autocrat. ‘“ That community is free,” 
said William Penn, ‘in which the laws rule, and in 
which the people are a party to these rules.” Agreement on 


this head is so important that if the Works Council cannot agree 
with the management on a Schedule of Rules, we recommend that 
the points in dispute should, wherever possible, be referred to a 
local negotiating body; and that in the last resort they should be 
referred to the Ministry of Industry, which should be empowered 
to apply by statutory order an appropriate set of rules, not 
inconsistent with national or district agreements applicable to 
the factory concerned. We do not think that the Ministry 
would often be troubled, but this power of ultimate reference 
would insure effective consultation upon a vital matter which 
lies at the root of good relations in the factory. 

The general character and scope of the rules thus to be de- 
fined should be laid down in a Schedule to the Act creating 
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'the Works Councils, and we print in an appendix’ the 
heads which, in our judgment, ought to be covered: they 
are based upon the practice of a number of well-managed 
concerns in this country whose rules we have studied. 
ut we recommend that certain provisions bearing upon 
dismissal, which rarely find a place in such rules, should 
be included. The fear of arbitrary dismissal, and the ill-feeling 
aroused when such dismissals take place or are supposed 
/to have taken place, are among the most fruitful causes of 
friction. Nothing rankles more in the mind of the workman, 
nothing gives him a greater sense of insecurity and of the in- 
justice of the industrial order, than the knowledge that he may 
at a week’s notice be deprived of his means of livelihood—a 
terrible penalty—possibly for no better reason than that he has 
incurred the displeasure of a foreman. Too many employers or 
managers leave these matters to foremen; and always support the 
action of the foreman on the ground that “ discipline must be 
/maintained.” Of course discipline must be maintained; but the 
right way to maintain it is to give guarantees that it will always 
Mbe justly used, and that no man will be submitted to the terrible 
| penalty of deprivation of livelihood and perhaps also loss of his 
good name without being heard. Every man who is unjustly 
discharged is a fomenter of resentment and unrest; and every 
}man who is arbitrarily discharged will find it easy to convince 
lhis friends that he has been unjustly used. 
i 


6. DISMISSAL 


| There are three possible reasons for discharge: a serious 
}moral or disciplinary offence; inefficiency as a workman; and 
| shortage of work. There should be definite legal protection 
lsecured by the rules against unfair treatment in any of these 
three cases. In the case of a moral offence (such as stealing) 
or a gross breach of rules (e.g. of safety rules), every man 
should have a right to appeal from the foreman or other 
| officer who dismisses him either to a defined superior officer or 
preferably to a discipline Committee, including some workmen, 
1 before whom he should be able to state his case and produce 
N evidence. In the case of dismissal for inefficiency, it should be 


\ 
i 


1 See Appendix I, p. 238. 
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provided that no mian who has been in the employ of a firm 
for (say) six months should be discharged on this ground until 
some body or person representing the workers has had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the case and making representations on 
it to the management. As for the third reason, shortage of work, 
all employees know, unhappily, that the necessity of dismissals on 
this ground may at any time arise; but they fear that favouritism 
may have a hand in the choice of men to be dropped; and whether 
the fear is just or not, it is a source of unrest. The safeguard 
here is that when discharges have to be made, they should be 
discussed beforehand with a representative or representatives of 
workers, perhaps shop stewards, perhaps a Committee of the 
Works Council; and although these men are unlikely to take the 
invidious responsibility of choice, the mere fact that they have 
been consulted will be felt to be a safeguard against injustice. In 
the same way short-time arrangements should always be a matter 
for consultation. We recommend, therefore, that it should be 
provided by law that the Schedule of Rules should contain a 
statement of the safeguards against unfair usage in each of 
these cases. 


7. TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


We also recommend that every firm should be required by law 
to give to every man taken into its service a printed or written 
statement of the terms on which he is engaged, including a 
statement of the grounds upon which, and the way in which, he 
may be discharged. We print in an appendix * an indication of 
the points which should be dealt with in these terms of appoint- 
ments. The effect of their provision by law would be that if any 
man was discharged without being allowed the safeguards 
provided for, he would have a ground of action in the courts 
against the firm which discharged him. Probably few men would 
be ready to incur the cost and publicity of such an action on their 
own account; but it is likely that the Trade Unions would take 
up cases often enough to make it certain that the provisions of 
the law would be generally observed. In Germany a whole 
system of local Labour Courts has been set up to deal with 
cases of this character, and the existence of these tribunals, 


‘See Appendix II, p. 239. 
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| which are very freely used for the settlement of individual 
disputes that might otherwise lead to serious friction, has had 
| the effect of giving a real sense of security, and of conjuring away 
the feeling that the workman is always at a disadvantage in 
dealing with the employer and must swallow injustices as best 
‘he can. 

We shall probably be told that in these proposals we are 
descending to minutiz, and that at the same time we are threaten- 
‘ing to undermine the proper authority of management, which is 
indispensable for efficiency. Provisions which safeguard men 
against injustices that may strike at the very foundations of their 
' lives—injustices, moreover, which have been very prevalent, not 
through malice but through carelessness—can never be trivial ; 
and we are satisfied that these provisions will do more than will 
at first sight be recognised to give to the workman a feeling that 
he is really being fairly treated, and that the talk about improving 
his status is not insincere. Nor will these provisions under- 
mine any legitimate power of management. These provisions 
only secure to the workman in his daily life an assurance of the 
\-udimentary justice of being heard before he is condemned and 
| sentenced to a very serious penalty. 


8. INFORMATION 


Participation in the framing of factory rules and protection 
against arbitrary dismissal are the chief definite new rights which 
would be secured to the employees by the legal establishment of 
|Works Councils. But beyond this there are many points upon 
jwhich the Works Councils should be entitled to information or 
)consultation. First among these we should put the right to be 
\ixept informed regarding the trading prospects of the concern 
and its financial results. Many hands will be held up in horror 
at the idea of introducing workpeople to a knowledge of these 
jarcana. But why not? Their livelihood is involved. And such 
|iknowledge is the very foundation of useful co-operation. This 
| nformation will have more effect, and appear more practical, if 
lithe workpeople possess a right to a share of profits, or are part 
owners of the concern either corporately or individually, as it is 
desirable that they should be. 

But we are not here concerned with profit-sharing, which has 
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been discussed elsewhere. The kind of information which we 
think ought to be laid before Works Councils is equally important 
whether a profit-sharing scheme exists or not. We recommend 
that it should be a statutory obligation upon every employer to 
lay before the Works Council at regular intervals, say every 
three months, a statement as to trading conditions, and to explain 
and discuss it with the Council; while once a year he should be 
required to lay before them the concern’s balance-sheet, and to 
explain it to them. A balance-sheet may be a very uninforming 
document; and we should be inclined to require also a trading- 
account, were it not that in some cases this might involve the 
publication of facts which the management may be quite justi- 
fiably unwilling to reveal, lest they should be made use of by 
trading rivals. But in any case the explanation should be as full 
and candid as possible. One great concern whose methods we 
have studied submits all the details of its accounts, with full 
explanation, to a small sub-committee of its Works Council, and 
makes a statement in more general terms to the Council as a whole. 
In any case, we think it is time to establish the principle that the 
workers in a concern, whose livelihood depends upon its pros- 
perity, have a right to be kept informed of its financial situation 
and prospects, and of the trading problems with which it has to 
deal. This is the very foundation of an effectual co-operation. 


9. WorxkSHOP PRACTICE AND PROMOTION 


Next, the Works Council should have a statutory right to be 
consulted about the organisation and arrangements of the factory, 
to be informed of the reasons for changes in this regard, and to be 
given opportunities of discussing ways in which work can be 
more conveniently arranged or greater efficiency secured. This 
is a sphere in which workpeople, once their interest is aroused, 
can make contributions of very great value. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway some years ago introduced the practice of con- 
sultation and discussion of this sort in its engine workshops. 
The immediate result was a quite remarkable economy and 
increase of efficiency as the result of a multitude of small changes 
suggested by the men, who showed a new keenness when they 
found they were in a large measure controlling their own working 
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|arrangements. This sort of co-operation is stimulated by, but 
is not dependent upon, a just system of profit-sharing. To the 
same category belongs the function of suggesting methods of 
encouraging and rewarding inventive power among the work- 
people, which could obviously be stimulated by a Works Council ; 
and this would help to stop the waste of good brain-power which 
| goes on among our people, and to prevent the unfair exploitation 
which it sometimes has to suffer. Again, it would be reasonable 
' to require that the Works Council should have an opportunity of 
discussing, not particular appointments, but the principles of pro- 
motion in the concern. It would itself help to clear the way for 
the promotion of able men, who could reveal themselves through 
the working of this system in a way not now open to them. 
British industry is suffering from its failure to open careers to 
talent; and although this responsibility must always rest primarily 
upon the management, a system of Works Councils, working in 
| the right spirit, would make a great difference. 


Io. WELFARE WorRK 


What is commonly called ‘“ welfare work” forms another 
sphere of activity peculiarly appropriate for Works Committees. 
All the questions affecting safety at work, provisions for cleanli- 
ness and the brightening of factory environment, arrangements 
for holidays and organised recreation, and all those activities 
which naturally spring into existence among any body of men 
|and women who feel themselves to be a community, would 
| naturally be discussed by the Works Council, and perhaps wholly 
| or mainly placed under its charge. “‘ Welfare work” has an 
| unpleasantly paternalist and patronising sound. It loses that 
| character when it is mainly carried on by the people themselves ; 
it becomes a stimulator of team-work, and of the community 
| spirit; a teacher of mutual responsibility. It is a grim and sad- 
dening reflection that in the majority of British factories the 
workers tramp in in the morning, and after their allotted tale of 
)work hasten out in the evening to find their real life elsewhere, 
never for a moment feeling that they are members of an organised 
community brought together for the purpose of rendering a 
common service and all mutually interdependent. 
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Il. JorntT OWNERSHIP SCHEMES 


It is needless to labour in detail the subjects which might 
properly be discussed by a Works Council, as the common organ 
of a large body of people banded together by a common task and 
united by common interests. 

There is, however, one specific function which ought, in our 
judgment, to be included among the essential duties of all Works 
Councils. That is the duty of consulting with, and if possible 
agreeing upon, the best way of giving to the employees a share 
of ownership in the concern, established by agreement and not 
merely as a revocable and insecure concession. We do not here 
discuss the methods of achieving this end, because the subject 
will be dealt with more fully later (p. 249 below). But we 
regard it as of real importance. 

If the status of the worker in industry is to be made satis- 
factory, if he is to be given real ground for feeling that he is 
treated as a partner and not as a mere tool, if he is to be justified 
in showing “loyalty,” not to a master (which is the virtue of 
a slave) but to a disciplined co-operative society of which he is a 
member (which is the virtue of a free man), he should be given 
in the first place the sense that he is genuinely and fully consulted, 
that he has a share in determining the conditions of his own 
work, and that he is a member of a really free society because 
it is one in which “ the laws rule, and the people are a party to 
these rules.’ This is vital, and it is the main theme of this 
chapter. 

But more than this is desirable. He should be given a share 
in the ownership of the concern for which he works, or at least 
some chance of acquiring such a share, and to this we pass in 
the next chapter. 


APPENDIX I 


Works CouNcILs: ScoPpE oF AGREED RULES 


The schedule to the Act setting up statutory Works Councils 
should prescribe under what heads rules are to be formulated 
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between Works Councils and management. These heads are as 
follows: 

(i) Hours of beginning and ending work. 

(ii) Arrangements in regard to overtime. 

(iii) Period of notice of dismissal which must be given 
on either side. 

(iv) Methods of calculating wages (reference being made 
to whatever national or district agreements, Trade Board 
orders, etc., apply to the concern in question). 

(v) Arrangements for paying wages. 

(vi) Arrangements in regard to holidays. 

(vii) Absence from sickness or other cause. 

(viii) Dismissal for any moral or disciplinary offence: 
arrangements which will enable an aggrieved individual to 
state his case to some responsible person or body. 

(ix) Dismissal for inefficiency or other industrial reason: 
arrangements for enabling the Works Council or some other 
representative body to discuss the circumstances with the 
management. 

(x) Dismissal on the ground of shortage of work: ar- 
rangements for the discussion of the personnel selected for 
discharge by the Works Council or some body representing it. 

(xi) Short time: arrangements for discussion of methods 
of short time working, and of personnel “laid off,” etc., 
with the Works Council or some other representative body. 


APPENDIX Il 
ENGAGEMENT OF Lasour: SCOPE OF AGREED TERMS 


Points which should be dealt with in the printed or written 
document to be given to every worker on engagement : 

| (i) Hours of beginning and ending work. 

(ii) Arrangements in regard to overtime. 

| (iii) Period of notice of dismissal which must be given 

I on either side. 

(iv) Methods of calculating wages (reference being made 

to whatever national or district agreements, Trade Board 

orders, etc., apply to the concern in question). 
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(v) Arrangements for paying wages. 

(vi) Arrangements in regard to holidays. 

(vii) Absence from sickness or other cause. 

(viii) The following provisions regarding dismissal : 
The conditions upon which the above Firm offers you 

employment are as follows: 


The Firm undertakes to give . . . days’ notice of dis- 
missal, and you may not leave your employment without 
giving . . . days’ notice. 


You will not be dismissed for misconduct or breach 
of rules without full inquiry, in the course of which you 
will be entitled to state your case to...... 

If you are dismissed, the reason for your dismissal 
will be notified to you by..... 

If you have been in the employment of the Firm for 
not less than . . . months you will not be dismissed 
for inefficiency or other industrial reason without warn- 
ing, notice of which shall also be given to (the Works 
Council or some body or person deputed by them). | 

You will not be dismissed on the ground of shortage 
of work until the selection of the persons for discharge 
has been discussed between representatives of the Firm 
and (some individual or body representing your work- 
fellows). 

The document might also embody such other relevant informa- 
tion as can appropriately be presented in this form. Such items 
as the following could be given if desired: 

Capacity in which the employee is engaged. 

To whom responsible. 

Punctuality. 

Payment of wages to a deputy. 

Passing-out authorisations. 

Cleaning machinery, etc. 

Loss or damage of property. 

Accidents. 

Transfer from department to department. 

Safety devices. 

Protective clothing. 

Use of tools, etc. (e.g. measuring instruments), which 
are the property of the firm. 
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Deductions from wages. 

National Insurance. 

Cycles ete: 

Smoking. 

Rest intervals. 

Continuation classes. 

Works Committees. 

Profit-sharing Committees, etc., etc. 
The document should embody the decisions arrived at in the 
‘formulation of the statutory Works Rules. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP 


that it has divided society into a small class of owners who 

live by owning, and a very large class of workers whose 
labours enrich these owners. When all the necessary qualifica- 
tions have been made, it remains true that the means of produc- 
tion—land, buildings, machinery, railways, working capital— 
belong to a small section of the population, which derives from | 
this property a very large revenue; while the mass of the popula- © 
tion is, in the main, rightly described as a “ propertyless prole- 
tariat,” living by the sale of its labour. 


[: is a formidable charge against the existing economic order 


1. PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY 


It is difficult to obtain trustworthy statistics about the actual 
distribution of ownership, though the broad facts are unquestion- 
able. The best analysis is that recently made by Professor Henry 
Clay, on the basis of the death-duty figures for 1920-21. The 
following table summarises Professor Clay’s conclusions : 


TABLE 27 


OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY. CALCULATED FROM ESTATE 
DUTY STATISTICS, 1920-21. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Under {100 . : 13,360,000 75 7k 
£100-£5,000 . ; 4,048,000 23 284 
£5,000-£25,000 : 244,700 id 26 
Over £25,000 : 48,800 + 38 


' Compiled by Professor Clay from the Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue 1920-21. 


1 Manchester Statistical Society, 1925. 
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These figures show that nine-tenths of the nation’s capital 
is owned by less than one-quarter of the 17.7 million persons 
included in the above total; and that nearly two-fifths of it 
belongs to a tiny group, less than the population of one of 
our smaller towns. Professor Clay has also shown that the 

distribution of property appears to be more uneven than in any 
other country for which we can make a reliable estimate of its 
distribution. 
That property always has been unevenly divided is notorious. 
It may be that inequality of division is a condition of economic 
progress. But the fact to be faced is that the discrepancies now in 
this country are so glaring, and consciousness of them so acute, 
that the resulting discontent endangers the continuance of eco- 
nomic progress itself. 
| We regard it as essential, therefore, that industry should 
| aim deliberately and consistently at getting the ownership of its 
capital into many hands, not into few, and particularly into the 
hands of industrial wage-earners. The ways and means of 
accomplishing this aim require longer discussion, but its justice 
is as plain as is the expediency of breaking down the antagonism 
of Capital and Labour by identifying the antagonists. 


2. PopuLAR OWNERSHIP, NOT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


The point at which uneven distribution becomes mal- 
distribution must be largely a matter of opinion. We agree with 
l'the Socialists in thinking that a distribution so uneven as is at 
present found is mal-distribution. But with the methods pro- 
| posed by the Socialists for correcting that mal-distribution we 
| disagree profoundly. The remedy, in our view, is not concen- 
tration in the hands of the State, but the diffusion of ownership 
| throughout the community. We stand, not for public ownership, 
| but for popular ownership. The aim must be not to destroy 
the owner class, but to enlarge it. To put the ownership of 
| capital into the hands of individuals is essential if the supply of 
\savings for industrial development is to be secured; to put it into 
eo hands of the largest possible number of individuals is equally 
essential if the condition of the wage-earning classes is to be 
substantially and permanently improved. Some 62 per cent. of 
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the nation’s income? now goes to wages and salaries. Wage- 
earners and salary-earners should have a growing share in that 
other 38 per cent. of the national income which now goes to rent, 
interest, management, and profits. Liberalism has stood con- 
sistently for private property as an institution. We believe that 
“to have a bit of property”? safeguards personal liberty, but- 
tresses self-respect, and teaches responsibility. But for that very 
reason the enjoyment of private property should not be limited 
to the few. On the contrary, it is the liberty of the many which 
ought to be safeguarded, and the incentives created by the pos- 
session of private property ought to extend to every member of 
the community. 

A policy for diffusing ownership more widely must therefore 
make its main attack on existing evils at two points. On the 
one hand, it will aim at checking the process by which 
great accumulations are built up, while safeguarding the re- 
ward of exceptional enterprise and ability, and will search 
for means of breaking up big fortunes which pass by inheritance. 
On the other hand, bearing in mind that large fortunes have 
hitherto been the main source of the supply of new capital, it 
will do everything possible to encourage popular saving and to 
facilitate the acquisition of property by the classes which are now 
for the most part propertyless. 


3. THE REDISTRIBUTION OF EXISTING CAPITAL 


The measures we have recommended in Chapters VI — VIII 
of Book 2 of this Report will do much to prevent the accumu- 
lation of “ plunder fortunes” without in any way discouraging 
enterprise. But they will not by themselves put ownership within 
the reach of men who now have no share in it. What more ought 
to be done, and—an even more important question in relation to 
policy—what more can be done, by any means within the disposal 

1 In 1924, according to Bowley and Stamp, The National Income, the social 
income of the nation (i.e. aggregate income less National Debt interest and 
pensions) was £3,800 millions. Of this total, some £1,600 millions went in wages 
and £740 millions in salaries. Of the remainder, it is impossible to say precisely 
how much is “ earned’; roughly, some £520 millions can be brought under this 
heading. This leaves about £940 millions of “‘ unearned ”’ income, or, if National 
Debt interest is included, some {1,200 millions in all. For an elaborate analysis 


of the national income, considered from different points of view, the reader is 
referred to the work cited. 
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of the community? To answer the first question, with constant 


deference to the test imposed by the second, is the purpose of this 
chapter. 


(1) Progressive Taxation 


First must be considered the use of taxation for this purpose. 
During the last thirty years we have developed a steeply graduated 
system of taxation by income-tax, super-tax, and death-duties, 
which has taken from the very rich nearly half of their incomes, 
and up to 40 per cent. of their capital at death. These burdens 
| have been imposed partly to meet war-charges, but largely to 
| defray the growing cost of the social services, expenditure on 

which has risen from £22,600,000 in 1891 to £338,500,000 in 
1925, including war pensions.1_ This expenditure has been paid 
out of taxation raised mainly from the rich, and has been spent 
on social services mainly for the benefit of the working classes. 
Professor Clay has estimated it as equivalent to 124 per cent. on 
the total wages paid, or, including employers’ contributions under 
Insurance Acts, 14.7 per cent.; its effect has therefore been to 
/ cause a substantial redistribution of the national income. The 
social benefits of this redistribution are beyond dispute, but it 
has had little effect on the redistribution of ownership. 

None the less, progressive taxation has had certain indirect 


effects on the supply of capital and the distribution of ownership, 
which must be brought out. 


1 The distribution of the totals is as follows : 


£ millions. 
189I. 1925. 

1. Expenditure under the Education Acts 5 : ‘ a amis 89-4 
2. Ay », Acts relating to the Relief of the Poor Q'l 40°4 
& », the Housing Acts. : c : : 2 18-4 
4 ” ' ,, the Public Health Acts. ; A 5 5 Ql 
5+ ” ,, the Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts . 9 48 
6. es ,», the National Health Insurance Acts pan Pnil 32°5 
th ” ,, the Unemployment Insurance Acts. : nil 50°6 
8 re ,, the War Pensions Acts . P : 5 fill 66:5 
9. ” », the Old-age Pensions Acts. : 5 anil 258 
io, Other expenditure : ; . 4 “4 I-o 
Total £ millions . 3 22 OmEs SOs 


The above figures are compiled from H.C. 135 of 1926. 
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(a) In conjunction with the rise in the lower levels of 
wages and the decrease in the size of families, it has helped 
to increase the margin for saving among the working 
classes, and has probably also stimulated thrift by affording 
a foundation upon which to build. 

There has been unquestionably a remarkable increase in 
working-class saving and investment during the last fifteen 
or twenty years. There are no figures showing working- 
class savings as such. But, as Mr. Runciman has shown, 
all the institutions which most definitely attract working- 
class savings, e.g. Building, Friendly, and Co-operative 
Societies, Savings Certificates, etc., have shown an immense 
increase in their funds. The increase, however, has not been 
on such a scale as materially to modify the distribution 
of ownership, and it has scarcely affected the ownership 
of industry. The standard of comfort is rising, but the in- — 
stinct to save is still strong, and grows stronger as hope and ' 
security increase. The inference seems to be justified that — 
if the process of investment were made easier and its reward 
more alluring, a substantial expansion might be expected 
even in present conditions, and a very great expansion when 
prosperity returns. 

(b) On the other hand, the pressure of taxation has | 

reduced the savings of the rich and of the “ well-to-do” far 
more than it has increased the savings of wage-earners, so 
that the amount annually available for investment has de- 
creased by something like £150,000,000 or £200,000,000. 
A second inference seems here to be justified, namely, that if 
we are to find the fresh capital needed for the development 
of our home resources and the replenishment of our foreign 
investments, we must develop new outlets of investment for 
small savings. 


(i) Inheritance 


Another way of dealing with the gross disparities which exist 
in the ownership of property is to restrict the inheritance of huge 
masses of unearned wealth. The problem of inheritance has been 
marked out as a task for Liberalism since the time of John 
Stuart Mill. In the death-duties we have already found a means 
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-of taking a very large part of big estates at death, for the 
purposes of the State, and thereby diminishing the amount of in- 
herited estates; in some cases, especially those of the big landed 
states, the result has been a breaking-up of great accumulations. 
) It is the policy of the Liberal Party to increase death-duties 
still further, so far as this can be done without interfering unduly 
with saving, and without causing excessive evasions*; much 
thought has been given by Liberals to the best methods of 
achieving this end.” 

We do not propose here to examine this question in detail, 
since it does not strictly belong to industrial policy; but we regard 
the wise and firm handling of inheritance as essential for the 
satisfaction of the sense of justice, and for the democratising of 
ownership. 


4. Tue Creation oF NEw OWNERSHIPS 


It is not, however, so much to the redistribution of existing 
capital as to the distribution of new capital that we must look 
for the wider diffusion of ownership among those strata of 
| society who at present own either no capital at all or very little. 
If it be thought that this involves a very slow advance, let it 
be remembered at how rapid a rate new capital is created and old 
capital replaced. Even in these bad times something like 
£500,000,000 of new capital is created every year, apart from 
replacements; and the total capital wealth of the nation would, 
at this rate, be more than doubled in the course of forty 
years. 

Let us consider, from the point of view of the possibility 


1 Cf, the following passage from a resolution passed by the N.L.F. at Birming- 
ham in 1919: 


“This Council believes that the national income is far too unevenly 
distributed, and that a nearer approach to economic equality must be the 
foundation of all social progress, and it therefore advocates that both income 
and super-tax should be more steeply graduated and more fairly adjusted ; 
that death duties should be materially increased ; and that there should 
be no taxation on the necessaries of life. 


2 For a detailed treatment of the problem of inheritance the reader is referred 

to three pamphlets by members of the Liberal Summer Schools: Property and 
Inheritance, by Henry Clay; Inheritance and Inequality, by H. D. Henderson ; 
and The Inheritance of Riches, by E. D. Simon. The first two of these were 
published in the “ New Way’”’ Series. 
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of wider distribution, the two main sources from which new 
capital comes: 

(i) The creation of reserves by industrial undertakings them- 

selves; and 

(ii) The investment of private savings— 

(a) by the rich out of their ample margins, and 
(b) by the small investor by systematic thrift. 

Under (i) we have to ask whether it is either necessary or 
socially desirable that the whole of the reserves for expansion 
should go to the owners of the existing ordinary shares, and 
whether it would not be to the advantage of industry and of the 
community that ownership in these reserves should be shared by 
those whose labour (of brain or of hand) helps to create them. 
Under (ii) we have to ask whether the reduction in the amount 
saved annually by very rich cannot be balanced by an increase in 
the new capital forthcoming from the small investor—especially if 
he can be enabled to share some of the advantages in investment 
hitherto enjoyed mainly by the rich. It is along these two lines 
that we can best hope to make progress towards a real diffusion 
of ownership. The elastic and adaptable system of the limited 
liability company opens a variety of means whereby this end can 
be attained. 

Something like three-fourths of the new capital invested in 
industry is set aside out of profits. It is this immense fund 
to which we give the name of “expansion-reserves.” Before 
any funds can be available for expansion-reserves, a business must 
have met a variety of charges. It must have paid to manage- 
ment its agreed salaries, and to labour its agreed wage- 
rates. It must have made reasonable provision against deprecia- 
tion. It must have provided standard interest on fixed-rate capi- 
tal, and a reasonable return on ordinary stock; and, where the 
ordinary stock-holder has foregone a fair return in order to build 
up the business, it ought to have made provision for a return for 
this abstention. It ought also to have provided a stability-reserve, 
to keep the business going in periods of pressure. 

But after all these needs have been met, it would seem to be 
both equitable and socially desirable that any new capital created 
out of the surplus should be shared with those who have helped 
to create it, and should not be exclusively credited to the owners 
of the ordinary capital, who may have contributed nothing at 
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all to the exceptional prosperity of the concern, and who have, 
ex hypothesi, already received a fair return on their investment. 


5. OWNERSHIP SHARING 


) 

We have elsewhere urged the desirability of sharing the 
surplus with the workers by brain and by hand (see the section 
on profit-sharing, above, p. 198), basing the argument not upon 
abstract right, but upon social utility, and the argument need not 
| be repeated. Here we are concerned only with that form of 
| profit-sharing which consists in assigning to the workers a share 
_ of new capital created out of profits, as distinct from the distribu- 
tion of cash bonuses. If the argument from social utility was 
| strong in the case of ordinary profit-sharing, it is stronger still 
in the case of share-distribution out of profits. For this method 
has two definite advantages which ordinary profit-sharing lacks. 
In the first place, it facilitates the creation of new capital, while 
ordinary profit-sharing may actually discourage it, by distributing 
in small sums, likely to be promptly spent, funds which might 
otherwise have been reinvested. In the second place, it directly 
| contributes to the solution of the vital problem of bringing about 
a wider diffusion of ownership. 

We do not suggest that the whole of the surplus assigned to 
the workers should invariably and necessarily be thus reinvested. 
The business might not be in a position usefully to employ all 
| the funds thus available in a very prosperous year ; and in some 
| cases the sums available for individual workers might be too small 
| to be worth treating in this way. But we do strongly urge that 
| all profit-sharing schemes should at the least preserve the pos- 
| sibility of using the divisible surplus for investment rather than 
| for distribution. It is eminently desirable that the capital required 
by industry should to the largest possible extent be drawn from 
| profits, and that as large a share of these reinvested profits as 
the fair claims of capital permit should be assigned to the brain 
and hand workers. 

It is sometimes said that it is not fair to the worker to insist 
| that his money should be invested in the concern for which he 
works, since this involves the risk that bad trade may deprive 
him of his employment and of his dividend on his investment at 
the same moment. This argument, which is valid against any 
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pressure upon the employee to invest his personal savings with 
his employer, does not seem to us to have any weight when the 
investment is made, not out of personal savings, but out of the 
profits earned in the business. 

One stipulation, however, ought to be made in regard to this 
method of treating the employee’s share of a surplus. If it is in 
any true sense to create new ownerships, it must give to the em- 
ployee a marketable security. He should receive shares like those 
of any other shareholder, which he can sell if he so desires. If 
it is felt that the proprietary interest thus given to him ought not 
to be given up so long as he remains in the business, at least it 
should be secured that on leaving his employ he shall receive a 
marketable security in return for the rights which he is compelled 
to abandon. 

The creation of employee-ownerships out of profits may 
assume many different forms, appropriate to concerns of different 
types. These may best be illustrated by four examples. The 
first two are English, the third American, and the fourth from 
New Zealand, a land of social experiment. All have their features 
of value, which are deserving of imitation in suitable cases. 


6. TypicaAL SCHEMES OF OWNERSHIP SHARING 
(a) The Taylor Scheme 


The co-partnership scheme inaugurated by Messrs. J., T. & 
J. Taylor, woollen manufacturers, of Batley, has been in exist- 
ence for some thirty-five years. Any profits made by the con- 
cern, after payment of 5 per cent. on capital, is apportioned 
between capital and labour in an agreed ratio. The bonus 
credited to each worker is given in the form of fully-paid shares 
in the company. The amount which each wage-earner receives 
depends on the amount of his wages; double bonus is credited 
to workers who have been not less than five years with the con- 
cern. The bonus shares do not carry votes—in this sense the 
scheme is not a true co-partnership; but there is a strong co- 
partnership committee which consults with the management in 
regard to questions affecting the workers. The results of the 
Taylor scheme have been very remarkable. By 1920 £600,000 had 
been paid to the workers in bonus and in dividends on their 
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shares: they then owned over half the capital of the concern and 


received three-quarters of the profits. 


(b) The Brush Electric Co. 


The scheme adopted by the Brush Electric Co. in 1926 
4s a good example of profit-sharing developing into ownership 
sharing, in which rights of ownership are secured to the employees 
both as a corporate body and individually. It is embodied in a 
formal contract, signed by representatives of the directors and 
shareholders on the one hand, and of four classes of employees 
on the other. A schedule defines the procedure to be adopted in 
distributing profits, and the method of ascertaining the amounts 
| to be allotted for replacement, reserves, etc. It provides that after 
| the ordinary shareholders have received 10 per cent., all further 
| profits are to be divided between them and the employees, in pro- 
portion to the total dividend on ordinary shares and the total 
wages and bonuses. A Council, composed of six members 
J elected by the employees and two by the directors, is set up to 
administer the proceeds of the scheme, which can be used either 
for the common good of the employees or for distribution to 
individuals in proportion to their wages, the payment to be, at 
the choice of the recipient, either in cash or in ordinary shares, 
he the company undertakes to issue for this purpose at par, 
though the market price of the £1 share was (at the date of the 
scheme) 25s. or 26s. This is a binding contract, enforceable 
at law. It constitutes the whole body of employees as corporate 
part-owners of the concern, with a right to a large proportion of 
lresidual profits; it also enables individual employees, without 
outlay on their part, to become ordinary shareholders with full 
voting rights, able to sell their shares if they so desire. A scheme 
|such as this must in time lead to a real diffusion of ownership, 
lif the concern prospers; and the scheme itself will contribute to 
its prosperity. In any case, it constitutes a valuable recognition 
}of ownership-rights. 


| 


(c) The Dennison Scheme * 


| The most striking and successful method of employee 
ownership is the Dennison scheme, under which the original 


1 A fuller analysis of this scheme is given in America the Golden, by J. Ramsay 
Muir (Williams & Norgate, 2s.). 
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shareholders are turned into preference shareholders, without 


voting rights, which are reserved for persons actively engaged — 


in the business. All profits after payment of dividends are 
reinvested in the company; and the new capital thus created is 
divided among all the employees, from the president downwards 
—two-thirds,, with voting-rights, going to the managerial class 
in proportion to their salaries, one-third, without voting-rights, 
to the operatives in proportion to length of service. The dis- 
appearance of even a semblance of control on the part of 
“ functionless ”’ shareholders, and the fact that the directors 
have to satisfy active workers and not mere dividend-receivers, 
are the main features of this scheme, which is probably the most 
complete and satisfactory device for restoring the connection 
between work, ownership, and responsibility that has anywhere 
been made. It is not, however, adaptable to every type of 
business. 


(d) The Valder Scheme 


A rather different illustration may be derived from New 
Zealand, where in 1924 the Legislature passed an Act empowering 
trading companies to adopt a scheme of labour-ownership known 
as the Valder scheme. ‘This is perhaps the most interesting and 
practical scheme yet devised with the object of capitalising the 
labour contribution of the worker. Under this scheme the 
company issues labour shares of no par value, and without pay- 
ment, which are distributed to all employees from the general 
manager downwards, roughly in proportion to their pay. These 
shares take all profits after the ordinary shares have received 
(a) interest and (b) a “risk-rate,” which varies with the indus- 
try, and is pre-determined. Holders of labour shares have voting 
rights equally with ordinary shareholders. A possible variant 
of this scheme would be the issue of a block of no-par-value 
shares to be held by a trust on behalf of the employees as a whole, 
or various groups of them, the dividends to be distributed as the 
beneficiaries thought best. Since, under this system, the em- 
ployees would constitute a specific financial interest, they might 
well be represented, in that capacity, on the board of directors, 


where their business would be to see that a dividend was earned 
for the interests they represented. 
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These schemes (selected to illustrate both general resem- 
blance and individual variation) are alike in this, that they 
: use what we have called “ expansion-reserves” as a means of 
diffusing ownership-rights among those engaged in a concern, 
that they thus stimulate the creation of new capital, and that 
they base the new ownerships thus created upon a legally enforce- 
able right, not upon the mere goodwill of an employer. They 
are essentially “ ownership-sharing,” not profit-sharing. 

: We have already recommended (Chapter VIII, p. 95) that 
the duty of initiating schemes of employee-shareholding should in 
certain cases be assumed by public corporations. The schemes 
| illustrated represent the kind of experiment that we would wish 
to see undertaken. 


7. POPULAR INVESTMENT 


If we mean to reduce the proportion of the nation’s 
| capital which is owned by the very rich, and to increase the 
| proportion owned by the million, it is not enough (1) to mulct the 
rich by differential taxation of income and capital, or (2) to 
| encourage the break-up of their estates by bequest, or (3) to 
| ensure that the active workers in industry shall henceforth share 
with the existing owners of capital the monopoly which the 
latter have hitherto enjoyed in surplus profits reinvested in 
industry. All these methods, right and necessary as they are, 

will tend to diminish the reservoirs of wealth now available for 
| investment; and we must discover new sources of supply, and 
indeed increase the supply. The small savings of the million 
| must take the place of the unspent super-abundance of the 0.28 
| per cent. of property owners who now own 38.5 per cent. of the 
| nation’s capital. 


Present Volume of Popular Savings 


Is this possible? There are good reasons for supposing 
| that it is. The success of the Savings Certificates, in spite of a 
| period of bad trade, shows how readily investment is undertaken 
when the procedure is made easy. By 1926 £376,000,000 had 
been thus invested, and the accrued interest amounted to about 
| £100,000,000. This growth was not made at the expense of 
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other forms of popular saving. In view of the low rate 
of interest allowed, it is significant that Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits rose from £169,000,000 in 1910 to £285,000,000 
in 1926. Deposits in Trustee Savings Banks in 1926 
amounted to £83,000,000, and the two types of Savings 
Banks held £215,000,000 of Government securities for the 
credit of depositors. The Co-operative Societies increased 
their membership from 3,000,000 in 1912 to 4,600,000 in 
1924, and their capital—all subscribed by their members—from 
£42,000,000 in 1912 to £99,000,000 in 1924. The Friendly and 
Benevolent Societies increased their funds from £49,000,000 in 
1910 to nearly £80,000,000 in 1923, while the Collecting Friendly 
Societies rose in the same period from £9,000,000 to £25,000,000, 
and the Industrial and Provident Societies doubled their member- 
ship, and increased their assets from £67,000,000 to £202,000,000. 
The Building Societies increased their membership from 600,000 
in IQII to 1,130,000 in 1925, their share capital from £44,000,000 
to £128,000,000, and their advances on mortgage from under 
£9,000,000 to nearly £50,000,000. 

All this shows that the habit of saving is growing, not 
dwindling, and that favourable opportunities for investment are 
used. As yet this development of popular saving does not seem much 
to have affected industry. But the experience of the Lancashire 
cotton industry shows that wherever the machinery of industrial 
investment is made easy to work, widespread popular use of it 
follows. An investigation, the results of which were published 
by the Economist in December 1926, suggests, indeed, that the 
small investor has begun to buy certain classes of industrial 
shares. This investigation showed, not merely that the average 
holding in big industrial concerns is small—that is due to the fact 
that the investor has learnt to spread his risks very widely—but 
that in an important group of big concerns (such as Brunner 
Mond’s, Courtauld’s, and the Cunard Co.) more than one-third 
of the holdings were of less than £100. 


Difficulties of the Small Investor 


The advance in small investment would be more rapid, beyond 
a doubt, but for the difficulties which stand in the way of the 
small investor. It is so important to stimulate small investments 
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so that they may supply the deficiency in large investments, that 
every means should be taken to overcome these obstacles. What 
are they? 

(i) Nothing encourages saving more than the possession 
"\ of a banking account. Until recently British banks despised 
small accounts. They have changed their attitude, but the 
small account is severely discouraged by the 2d. duty on 
cheques, which is the most short-sighted of taxes. If this 
duty were abolished or greatly reduced the convenient habit 
of paying wages by cheque would rapidly spread, and there 
would be a great and desirable increase in the number of 
banking accounts. The recent attempt of the Midland 
Bank to issue unstamped quasi-cheques for sums of 
less than £2, and the warmth with which it was 
welcomed, are significant. But more than this is needed. 
The duty on cheques, if it cannot be abolished, should be 
cut down to 4d., at least on cheques for small sums. The 
total yield of this duty in 1925-6 was £3,422,000. 

(ii) The machinery of investment is too mysterious for 
the small investor. If he has a few pounds to invest, he does 
not think of going to a stockbroker. He therefore lacks 
sound guidance in the choice of his investments; and he 
either has to fall back upon modes of investment which 
yield him a very poor return, or become the easy prey of 
sharks and bucket-shops. 

(iii) The man with a bank account can often pay for his 
investments by instalments. The weekly wage-earner, who 
seldom has a bank account, and probably would not get 
advances for such a purpose if he had, cannot purchase shares 
by instalments. He needs facilities of this kind. The 
astounding recent development of small investment in 
America is mainly due to the application of the instalment 
system in this field, to which it is peculiarly appropriate, and 
in which it is easily safeguarded. 

(iv) The small investor is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the large investor, not only in his inability to get good 
advice, but still more in the difficulty of distributing his 
risks wisely when he has only a small capital to invest. A 
man with £10,000 will often distribute it over 100 concerns, 
under the best advice, so as to get security against serious 
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loss, an average good return, and some chance of capital 
appreciation. The small man has usually to be content with 
security and a small return with no chance of capital appre- 
ciation. 


8 Merans oF ENCOURAGING INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 


How can the small investor’s difficulties be overcome? 
So far as possible protection should be given to his savings, and 
he should be guarded against exploitation. There are dangers in 
each of the methods which we set forth below, and it seems 
necessary that some supervision or regulation should be exercised. 


i. Employee Share Purchase 


There has been an immense development in America, especially 
since 1923, of systematic sales of stock to employees, under care- 
fully drawn plans which offer substantial advantages to 
employee-purchasers. Almost invariably the stock is paid for by 
instalments deducted from wages at an agreed rate. The employee 
is often given at par stocks which are quoted at a premium, and 
in some cases a special bonus is paid to the employee shareholder 
so long as he holds his share. It is estimated that the value 
of the shares purchased by employees under these schemes 
amounts to considerably over $700,000,000. The system is 
beginning to be extended to this country: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 
Ld., have long had a scheme, which is linked up with their 
profit-sharing scheme, and the L.M.S. Railway is also trying 
an experiment. But the system of purchase of shares by in- 
stalments—which is valuable because of the stimulus it gives to 
saving—has not yet taken root in Great Britain. 

This method has some marked advantages. It encourages 
almost automatic saving. It gives real advantages to the 
employee as compared with the outside investor. It provides 
him, as a rule, with a marketable security which he can realise 
if need be. But it also has dangers. There is a danger that the 
employee who does not purchase may find himself at a disadvan- 
tage. Again, it is generally undesirable that the employee’s per- 
sonal savings should be in the concern which employs him, for 
if things go wrong he will lose his savings and his wages at the 
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same time. This danger is not serious when the shares purchased 
are preferential securities in concerns of good standing. 
Subject to proper safeguards, we see no reason why this 
method of diffusing ownership should not be encouraged in 
this country: there is much that is attractive in the close associa- 
‘tion of saving and investment with work and wages, and the 
machinery is simple and easily worked. But we suggest that no 
organised scheme for the sale of stock to employees should be 
lawful unless it had been approved by the Ministry of Industry 
(see p. 220), whose business it would be to ensure (1) that the 
class of stock proposed to be sold was suitable for the purpose, 
(2) that no illegitimate pressure was brought to bear upon the 
employees, and (3) that the terms of purchase (or of cancella- 
tion when purchase was uncompleted) were fairly adjusted. For 
a scheme thus authorised, we suggest that a company might be 
authorised to deal in its own stock. 


u. Customer Share-Purchase 


| During the last few years America has adopted the method 
| of direct sale of stock to customers even more widely than that 
| of sale to employees. This method is mainly used by the public 
| utility companies—telephone and telegraph, light and power, 
| tramways, etc. The relations between such concerns and their 
| customers are so close that it is easy to organise direct sales of 
| stock, thus cutting out the complexities of the stock-market. 
| In some cases a commission is given to employees on sales of 
stock of this character. The purchasers under this head are 
drawn from every class, and they mostly acquire only one or two 
| shares at a time. Small investments of this type have expanded 
| in America at a very remarkable rate—far more rapidly than 
employee share-purchases. 

There is much to be said in favour of this method of raising 
| funds for the public utilities, whose preferential securities are 
| often very suitable for the small investor. Thus new sources of 
| capital supply are tapped and thrift encouraged. But, as in the case 
| of sales to employees, safeguards are necessary. We think that 
public utility concerns should be empowered to sell their shares 
| direct to their customers only when the Board of Trade has 
| approved the conditions of the proposed sale. 
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iii. Sale of Government Securities 


We have elsewhere recommended (p. 111) that a Board of 
National Investment should be established in the Treasury, to 
administer all the capital funds which are available for purposes 
of national development. The extent of these funds will depend 
largely upon the volume of savings which the nation can be 
stimulated to supply. Already something is done, through the 
Post Office Savings Bank, to facilitate the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities by the small investor; and the National Savings 
Certificates scheme has provided another avenue. We believe 
that much more can be done in this direction; and we recommend 
that the Board of National Investment should devise means for 
facilitating the continuous, direct sale of National Bonds of low 
denomination, through the Banks and the Post Offices. The 
remarkable American “drive” for the sale of Liberty Bonds 
during the War affords a model which is capable of adaptation. 


iv. Investment Corporations 


The best form of investment for the small investor is in a 
soundly managed investment trust, which enables him to dis- 
tribute the risks on his small savings over a wide variety of con- 
cerns, so as to get a better return than in trustee securities or 
savings banks. He may also hope for some capital appreciation, 
owing to the wise buying and selling of securities by the directors. 
In short, through an investment trust the small investor is to 
some extent put on a level with the big investor. There has for 
these reasons been a rapid growth of investment trust companies 
in recent years. But these companies are for the most part as 
inaccessible to the very small investor as other companies—he 
does not know how to buy their shares, which are sometimes 
issued in denominations too large for his convenience. Moreover, 
the very rapidity of their growth suggests the need for 
regulation. 

We recommend that a new type of popular investment cor- 
poration should be authorised by law, of a type suitable for the 
most modest investor, and under special safeguards. These cor- 
porations should be empowered to finance share-purchases for 
their members, accepting payments by instalments and charging 
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at the lowest possible rate for the accommodation thus afforded. 
In the case of these corporations, income-tax should not be de- 
ducted at the source, their investors being presumably below the 
exemption limit in many cases, and covered by the allowances 
in others. In order to ensure, so far as possible, that they were 
of this character, the amount of stock capable of being held by 
an individual should be limited. Popular investment corpora- 
tions should be authorised to open branches, by agreement with 
employers, in factories or other places of business, to form invest- 
ment clubs like the Savings Associations, and to receive subscrip- 
tions through Savings Banks and in other ways. No popular 
investment corporation should be allowed to start business with a 
smaller capital than (say) £50,000 or to issue capital beyond a 
maximum of (say) £5,000,000. The character of their invest- 
ments should be defined with some particularity: it might be 
provided, for example, that one-third of their capital should be 
invested in Government stocks, one-third in debenture or prefer- 
ence securities of a high class, and the rest at the discretion of 
the directors. Every investment corporation of this type should 
be subject to license by the Board of Trade, and should be subject 
to a public audit. We submit that the development of a series 
of institutions of this type, under proper regulations, would have 
an immediate effect in stimulating saving and investment on a 
large scale. 

The objection may be raised that by framing regulations of 
this kind, and consequently giving a special cachet to concerns 
which conformed with them, the State would be regarded as 
having guaranteed them, and would therefore be held responsible 
if anything went wrong. Some of us think that this objection is 
valid; the majority hold that it has little weight, and that it ought 
not in any case to stand in the way of the proper regulation of a 
movement which is already assuming large proportions and which 
may have great social value. The State already regulates Banks, 
Insurance Companies, and Friendly Societies; if anything went 
wrong with any of these institutions, nobody would dream of 
holding the State responsible. But up to the present they have 
very seldom gone wrong, because the regulations are wisely con- 
ceived. We think it right that the small investor should be 
given the opportunity of distributing his risks which a sound 
investment trust affords, and that he should be safeguarded by a 
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proper system of regulation. Unregulated, the popular invest- 


ment trust may offer many dangers, and a rapid expansion of 
the system might lead to results which would give a serious set- 
back to popular saving. Rightly regulated, it should be an in- 
valuable means of stimulating the flow of small savings both into 
national development and into general industrial activities. 


9. CONCLUSIONS 


Our conclusions, then, are: 

(i) That the existing distribution of ownership is socially 
undesirable. 

(ii) That it has been and can still be considerably in- 
fluenced by progressive taxation and by bold handling of 
inheritance, but that care must be exercised in further de- 
veloping these methods so as to avoid unduly reducing 
savings or encouraging evasion. 

(iii) That rights of ownership should be given, whenever 
possible, to those actively engaged in industry; and that the 
duty of stimulating this change should be imposed upon the 
proposed Council of Industry. 

(iv) That a very great expansion of popular saving and 
investment is necessary in the national interest; that this 
involves a wider diffusion of the banking habit and the 
encouragement of popular investment: 

(a) by employee-share-purchase under proper safe- 
guards; 

(b) by customer-share-purchase in public utilities; 

(c) by the encouragement of investment trusts. 

(v) That all these developments need to be supervised 
and regulated for the protection of the investor; and that 
this duty should be imposed upon the Board of Trade or 
the proposed Ministry of Industry. These departments, in 
putting forward constructive proposals, should seek to secure 
the fullest co-operation of the Board of National Investment. 

If all the methods which we have discussed in this chapter 


are systematically pursued, there seems to be no reason why a 
very substantial annual investment of new capital should not 
be anticipated. The investors would be drawn, of course, not 
only from among weekly wage-earners, but from among shop- 
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keepers, clerks, teachers, small professional men, and others, all 
of whom need encouragement to save and help in making the 
best use of their savings. In strengthening their own position 
they will also be strengthening the position of the nation, and 
helping to make possible the forward movement which we have 
) advocated in this book. The result of an intelligent system for 
encouraging and helping the small investor, added to the results 
of a policy of distributing a reasonable share of industry-created 
capital among the workers, should be a steady and even rapid 
change in the distribution of ownership, and a real advance 
towards that goal of Liberalism in which everybody will be a 
capitalist, and everybody a worker, as everybody is a citizen. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK 4 


Unemployment due to normal trade fluctuations can best be 
dealt with by a calculated regulation of credit and timing of 
| public expenditure. But special measures are required for the 
exceptional unemployment of the post-war period and the Un- 
employment Insurance system should be relieved of wninsurable 
risks. In this way the present insurance scheme could be fairly 
| revised and its conditions with regard to alternative employment 
reconsidered. 

A vigorous policy of national reconstruction and development, 
| directed by a Committee of National Development, would im- 
crease Britain’s capital resources while serving to reduce un- 
| employment. Advantage should be taken of the opportumty 
| presented by unemployment to carry through a long-range pro- 
| gramme of road construction, housing, and slum clearance. This 
| national programme should be financed by organised savings 
through the Board of National Investment, by the restoration of 
the Road Fund to its legitimate purpose, by a betterment tax 
and a tax on improved site-values, supplemented if necessary by 
| a Road Reconstruction Loan raised on the revenues of the Road 
| Fund. Slum clearance should be an orgamc part of a scheme 
| for securing a healthier distribution of the population, through 
the improvement of transport and the establishment of garden 
| cities. Electrical development and the improvement of docks, 
| harbours, and canals should also be regarded as part of a con- 
| tinuous and comprehensive plan. 

Agriculture must be revived by security of tenure, the pro- 
| vision of credit facilities by the financing of organisations for 
| agricultural credit, and by the improvement of marketing by 
organised distribution under a Central Marketing Authority. 
| Land reclamation, drainage, and afforestation should play a dual 
| part in adding to the national resources and relieving unemploy- 
ment, while rural industries should be systematically developed. 

The mining industry must be reorganised. Nationalisation 

is open to practical objections; but the State should co-operate 
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with miners and owners in reorganising the industry. The State 
should acquire the mining royalties and give a national Coal Com- 
mission power to promote the development of new mines im re- 
placement of those that are obsolete, and to facilitate desirable 
amalgamations by utilising the landlord’s power of leasing all 
mining properties. Open consultation in the industry should be 
secured by the establishment of Pit C ommittees, District Boards; 
and a National Mining Council. Distribution and marketing 
should be improved by the development of ‘selling agencies and 
the sale of coal by local authorities. Research and the more 
complete and economic utilisation of coal should be stimulated. 
The surplus of labour in the industry should be reduced by the 
limitation of recruitment, the facilitation of transfer to other 
industries, and the pensioning of older mine-workers. 

Imperial development is of importance to British industry, 
since Empire markets account for approximately one-third of 
Britain’s overseas trade. But it does not follow that Imperial 
policy necessitates a system of Preference, the objections to which 
are insuperable. Imperial development must be forwarded by 
other means: in the case of the Dominions, by improved communi- 
cations, organised assistance to emigrants substantially aided by 
the Dominions themselves, and the wise direction of capital for 
overseas development; in the case of India, by political security, 
practical education, and a system of popular banking; in the case 
of the Crown Colonies, by the facilitation of loans, the prosecu- 
tion of social and econonuc research, the effective training of ad- 
ministrators, and a liberal native policy. 

The inter-related problems of education and juvenile employ- 
ment must be treated as one. Hours of work of all juveniles 
should be definitely limited, and related to continued education 
and technical training. An increase in the number of secondary- 
school places in all areas is imperative. Local Education 
Authorities should be required to give all young persons an 
effective choice between whole-time education up to fifteen and 
part-time day continuation schooling up to sixteen years of age, 
as the next step in educational advance. Training should be pro- 
vided for all juveniles unemployed up to the age of eighteen, and 
the placing and advising of young workers should be in the 
hands of the Local Education Authorities, advised for this pur- 
pose by the Ministry of Labour. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


1. A Symptom oF Economic DISEASE 


NEMPLOYMENT is the gravest of the social maladies 

of the day—a disease incalculably harmful in itself, and 

symptomatic not only of the deep-seated malaise from 
which British industry is suffering, but of fundamental defects 
‘in our economic organisation. Its economic and its social con- 
sequences are alike deplorable. Its economic effects include the 
handicap which the necessity of providing for the unemployed 
imposes upon industry; the slackening of effort on the part of 
}wage-earners due to the belief that—whatever economists may 
say—there is only a limited amount of work, and to go workless 
| is to go hungry; and the contraction of the demand for goods 
lin the home market which inevitably follows a shrinkage of 
wage-earners’ incomes. Not less serious are the social conse- 
| quences of unemployment and of the fear of its occurrence. The 
possibility of falling out of work is a standing threat to the 
| security of domestic life, and is largely responsible for the friction 
| which exists between capital and labour in so many of our in- 
| dustries. And the effects of unemployment itself, when it occurs 
|on the scale to which we have become accustomed, can only be 
| compared with the ravages of war and of disease. Both the 
| physique and the moral of the nation’s manhood and womanhood 
| will deteriorate, rapidly and often irreparably, to an extent which 
| cannot be measured in terms of money, but which constitutes an 
| element of social waste, the magnitude of which is not less ap- 
palling than the complacency with which it is tolerated. 


Unemployment before the War 


Unemployment is not, indeed, a new problem. It has been 
a recurrent feature of our economic organisation since the Indus- 
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trial Revolution. It seems to be a price which we have had to 
pay for the great material developments that have taken place 
under the system of private enterprise, bank-credit, and the 
specialisation of labour. Whether it was an inevitable price was 
exercising the thought of statesmen and economists to an in- 
creasing extent in the decade immediately preceding the War. 
The labours of the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 were 
largely concerned with an examination of the problem, while a 
prominent place in the legislation of the day must be accorded 
to two remedial measures carried out by successive Liberal 
Governments, the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 and the 
National Insurance Act of 1911, Part II of which put Unem- 
ployment Insurance experimentally into force. This legislation 
is itself some evidence of the gravity of the pre-war problem. 
On the other hand, it is true, as we shall show, that the unem- 
ployment problem since the War has changed somewhat in 
character; new and disturbing elements have entered into it, 
which must be considered in relation to, but separately from, 
those elements of which it has always been composed. 


Unemployment Abroad 


The presence of a post-war unemployment problem unpre- 
cedented in extent has not been confined to this country alone. 
No mere unemployment statistics—even if they existed—could 
give in cold print any real measure of the human suffering 
involved in the economic upheaval in Russia. But leaving this 
extreme case out of account, the records show that at times 
the percentage of unemployment in various countries has been 
even higher than in this country. Thus in Germany the pro- 
portion of wage-earners known to be unemployed has exceeded 
20 per cent., and on more occasions than one over 2,000,000 
persons have been known to be seeking work. For the United 
States of America no comprehensive statistics exist, but it was 
estimated that during the crisis of 1921 over 5,000,000 workers 
were unemployed in that country. Over 32 per cent. of registered 
workers were unemployed in Denmark at the end of 1926, and 
almost as high a proportion in Norway. None of these figures 
is strictly comparable with ours, but they serve to indicate how 
acutely some other communities have suffered under the stress 
of post-war industrial dislocation. 
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Such figures have been the natural corollary of the dislocation 

and loss of markets, the collapse of credit, the social upheavals, 
‘the monetary chaos, the loss of capital, the foolish and extreme 
wmeasures of protection with which many nations, from a mis- 
ttaken sense of their national interests, obstructed international 
itrade, and many other consequences of the War which have 
affected many nations in varying degree. 
But the disturbing feature of the British situation is that in 
spite of comparative immunity from actual physical destruction 
during the War or from the worst forms of monetary collapse 
or social upheaval after it, our unemployment figure has remained 
at a high level for so many years. It is true that the great 
share which we have in the world’s international trade and 
|commerce renders us peculiarly vulnerable to disturbances in 
other countries, and an unending series of troubles, some at 
‘tome, some abroad, has seemed to nip in the bud every promising 
revival. At the same time, the persistence of high unemploy- 
ment cannot be dismissed as the result merely of a series of con- 
secutive misfortunes. The account already given of the state 
}of British industry shows that deep-seated causes are also at 
jevork. 
| Whereas in the countries mentioned, as in most other indus- 
-rial countries, periods of good and bad employment have alternated 
yne with another much as they did before the War, in this 
country we have had, for a period now extending over seven 
years, an abnormal degree of unemployment to contend with. 
| Never, since the spring of 1921, when the rapid industrial slump 
which followed the price-boom of 1919-20 culminated' in a 
|stoppage of work in the mining industry, has the number of 
wage-earners known to be seeking work fallen substantially below 
he level of a million. Year in and year out British industry and 
trade have had to carry this unprecedented burden. It is the 
seeming impossibility of discovering any short way out of this 
conomic impasse that gives a distinctive character to the problem 
piow before us. 


2. EXTENT AND Course oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Facing the following page two charts are given showing (a) 
he annual fluctuations of employment among members of certain 
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Trade Unions since 1850; (b) the monthly fluctuations of unem- 
ployment among trade unionists since 1900 and among insured 
workpeople since 1921. The charts clearly bring out the fol- 
lowing points: 

First, that there was a marked and fairly regular swing in 
employment before the War, corresponding to the ups and downs 
of trade; secondly, the pre-war fluctuations were comparatively 
small compared with the great post-war movement, thirdly, that 
since the first recovery from the post-war crisis the level has 
remained far above the pre-war level—indeed almost at the 
worst figures reached during pre-war depressions; fourthly, that 
the level has remained high far longer than in any pre-war 
period of bad trade; and finally, that, as in pre-war days, the effect 
of industrial stoppages and other violent distortions of the curve 
do not affect permanently the normal trend, which appears to 
resume a normal movement after the crisis is over. 

The figures of the last few years are not at all satisfactory. 
The recovery was clearly checked in 1923 before employment 
had become normal in Great Britain. From the middle of 1924 
to the middle of 1925 in fact we actually lost ground again, due 
to a number of causes, including a general recession in inter- 
national trade, the cessation of the special stimulus to British 
industry of the Ruhr occupation, and the prospects. and effects 
of the British return to gold in April 1925. In June 1925 the 
numbers unemployed were some 250,000 more than a year pre- 
viously. It was only in April 1926 that the number first fell 
below the million level, and to-day (December 1927), after 
having during one or two weeks been just below a million, the 
total is now slightly above that figure. Therefore, after three 
years we are substantially where we were so far as numbers of | 
unemployed are concerned. From the point of view of employ- 
ment we are rather better, because we have been able at any 
rate to absorb the numbers of young persons becoming available 
for employment during that period. As far as percentages are 
concerned, therefore, the figures of 8.7 per cent. for May 1927 
(being calculated on a larger total of insured persons) is the 
lowest recorded since the slump of 1921, the previous lowest 
figures being 9.1 per cent. in April 1926 and 9.4 per cent. in 
June 1924. Subsequent figures show an increase to IO per cent. 

It should be added here that the Unemployment Insurance 
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statistics published by the Ministry of Labour do not give the 
full total of unemployed, as they exclude unemployed persons 
belonging to several classes, e.g. a certain number of able-bodied 
persons in receipt of out-relief from the guardians; clerks and 
other middle-class workers over the £250-income limit; men not 
on the permanent strength of railway companies; and persons 
engaged in agriculture, domestic service, and other trades outside 
the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Acts. It is not 
possible to estimate, even roughly, the number of unemployed 
persons who do not figure in the official returns, although we 
know that many thousands have been transferred to the care 
of the guardians through the tightening up of the conditions for 
the receipt of unemployment benefit. 


3. THE CLASSIFICATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


With these charts in front of us we are in a position to analyse 
our problem with reference to its causes. The number of men 
and women who are seeking work and who cannot obtain it has 
never, in recent years—save for a brief period during the War 
—fallen even in times of good trade below 200,000, and in pre- 
war times when trade was neither particularly good nor particu- 
larly bad was in the neighbourhood of 500,000. In the last seven 
years it has never, except for one short period of six weeks, fallen 
below the level of 1,000,000. To what causes is the existence of 
this army of workers for whom work cannot be found—in a 
community which is far from oversupplied with the necessities 
and amenities of life—to be attributed? 

There would seem to be five main types of unemployment: 

(1) Normal periodical unemployment, such as occurred 
before the War, due to cyclical fluctuations of trade. 

(2) Seasonal unemployment. 

(3) Unemployment incidental to industrial change and 
growth. 

(4) Unemployability. 

(5) Abnormal unemployment resulting from war and 
post-war conditions and centred primarily in the export 
trades. 

All of these types have to be taken fully into account, and 
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particular attention at the present time has to be directed to the 
fifth. 


Periodical Unemployment 


As regards the first four of these categories, we are on 
familiar ground, and have nothing novel or decisive to suggest. 
With the trade cycle and its possible mitigation by the regulation 
of credit we deal further in Chapter XXVIII. Two points only 
need be made here. The first is that whatever the relative import- 
ance of the causes of cyclical changes may be—and on this there is 
room for great difference of opinion—it is agreed that little 
can be done to mitigate the violence of these movements, either 
by conscious action in the sphere of monetary policy, or by 
moderating the psychological influences that may be at work, 
unless we have a much more complete knowledge of production, 
trade, stocks, and other essential economic information. 

The second point is that if fluctuations cannot themselves be 
eliminated altogether, their effects can to some extent be counter- 
acted by the action of the State and local authorities in adjusting 
their expenditure and concentrating it in those periods when 
private orders are slack. This proposal, which dates from pre- 
war days, and has ample support from many quarters but has 
never seriously been put into practice, is the counterpart on a 
small scale of the more comprehensive programme which we set 
out in the next chapter. 


Seasonal and Incidental Unemployment 


Secondly, there is always some unemployment arising out of 
the temporary maladjustment of industry. This group of causes 
covers a number of separate phenomena which may here be briefly 
summarised : 

(a) Certain industries are wholly seasonal in character, 
and most industries exhibit some seasonal variation, corre- 
sponding either to fluctuations in the supply of their raw 
materials, or to the special character of the demand for their 
products, or to necessary adjustments to the conditions under 
which they are carried on. 

(b) A certain number of industries again are dependent, 
as things stand, upon the existence of a reserve of labour 
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upon which they can draw in times of stress. Of these 
casual labour industries the lading and unlading of ships 
affords the most conspicuous example. It goes without say- 
ing that the co-operation of all concerned in the decasualisa- 
tion of unskilled labour at the docks and elsewhere is, as it 
has long been, an urgent need. 

(c) A third factor is the ebb and flow of demand for 
finished goods in accordance with changing tastes and 
fashions. Employment in Nottingham, for example, de- 
pends largely upon the maintenance of a demand for lace; 
Northampton enjoyed a temporary burst of prosperity two 
years ago when there was a sudden widespread demand for 
Russian boots. 

(d) Finally, there are always changes of a more deep- 
seated character going forward in the organisation of in- 
dustry itself. The introduction of labour-saving machinery 
may at one blow deprive whole classes of workers of 
their means of livelihood; changes may take place in the 
location of an industry which, while they ease the problem 
of employment in some areas, create a new problem in 
others. 

All these causes are in greater or less degree continually 
present. They must be considered as an element—but as no 
more serious an element than they were before the War—in the 
present situation. 

The most that can be done towards the solution of these 
problems is to reduce them to the smallest practicable proportions 
by greater foresight and more intelligent planning on the part of 
employers and business men; and secondly, to provide against 
their harmful effects by adequate provision of Unemployment 
Insurance benefits for those individuals who, through no fault 
of their own and in the interests of the community, are con- 
demned to involuntary unemployment as the price of progress. 


The Unemployable 


Unemployability is not an unemployment problem, though it 
of course verges upon it. Unemployment is the failure to obtain 
work by a worker able and willing to work. Unemployability 
+s the condition of a worker who is not able or not willing to work. 
The treatment will depend upon the cause of the unemployability ; 
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that is to say, whether it arises out of sickness, invalidity, old 
age, lack of training or education or character. The 
first serious attempt (outside the Poor Law) to deal with these 
questions was made by Liberal Governments before the War. 
They are to be found in the establishment and development of 
old-age pensions, sickness and invalidity insurance, and in pro- 
vision for the training and direction of juvenile labour. Since 
that time they have been extended and developed, and whilst at 
the present time they are by no means complete, yet they repre- 
sent a very great advance on the position of twenty years ago. 


Abnormal Unemployment 


There remains the question of abnormal unemployment, 
the causes of which have already been dealt with in Book 1. The 
special facts upon which emphasis must be laid are, firstly, that 
the incidence of post-war unemployment has been mainly upon 
certain industries and certain areas, with the effect of intensifying 
the burden of high rates in just those areas which can least afford 
to bear it; secondly, that a high proportion of the abnormal unem- 
ployment now in evidence is in one industry—coal ; and thirdly, 
that an abnormal proportion of young men are found in the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

In July of the present year approximately 1,000,000 insured 
wage-earners were out of employment. Of these approximately 
half the total were to be found in some half-dozen industries; 
and of these again approximately half were in the mining industry. 
The other industries showing a high degree of unemployment 
were: engineering, shipbuilding (with ship-repairing), transport 
services (canals, docks, harbours, ete.), and iron and steel. To 
these should be added cotton, in which industry, as far as per- 
centage figures go, unemployment does not appear to be high, but 
in which organised short time is being worked on a considerable 
scale. 

In all these industries the position, since the slump of 1 920-21, 
has been one of relative stagnation. The particular circum- 
stances of each industry have already been dealt with in some 
detail in Book 1 of our Report. The measures which it is sug- 
gested should be taken to counteract these influences are pre- 
sented, not in this chapter, but in our Report taken as a whole. 
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4. RELIEF oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The proper way of dealing with unemployment is, as in the 
case of any other disease, to remove its causes, and we endeavour 
in the following pages to outline the measures which, in our 
opinion, should be undertaken to achieve this purpose. At the 
same time it is also the function of the doctor to relieve pain. 
The Liberal Government were the first to take measures for 
alleviating the distress arising from unemployment. They laid 
the foundations of the present system of Unemployment Insur- 
ance in 1911, when an experimental scheme, limited to certain 
selected trades and covering about 2} million workpeople, was 
introduced and formed part of the great National Insurance Act. 
During the War the scheme was extended to cover a further 
14 million persons engaged in munition and allied trades. The 
general extension of the scheme, however, took place in 1920, 
when nearly all manual workers and a large number of non- 
manual workers (totalling about 113 million persons, almost the 
entire industrial population) came under the scope of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. It was fortunate that this country, after the 
War, had in existence the machinery of Unemployment 
Insurance; it has, without question, enabled us to pass 
through these seven lean years without the health of the mass of 
the working population being impaired or the standard of living 
lowered. A glance at the categories of unemployment mentioned 
above, however, shows at once that this machinery has been 
strained to deal with a much bigger task than that for which it 
was designed. Unemployment Insurance was meant to cover the 
fairly easily calculable risk of recurring periods of unemployment 
due to trade depression, seasonal unemployment, or exceptional 
unemployment. The fund was never intended to support people 
permanently out of work for many years together. Moreover, 
the regulation of Unemployment Insurance was framed on the 
assumption that sooner or later workpeople would find employ- 
ment again in their previous occupations. No provision was 
made for what would happen if the occupation of large masses 
was definitely gone for good. 

That unemployment of this character should fall on the In- 
surance Fund is not a satisfactory arrangement. The essential 
principle of insurance is that the persons insured are all subject 
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to certain common risks, more or less uniform in their incidence, 
so that there is a rough correspondence between the premiums 
which the insured must pay and the risks against which they are 
protected. So long as the principal causes of unemployment 
were temporary fluctuations in the demand for labour, seasonal, 
cyclical, etc., a general system of Unemployment Insurance with 
uniform rates of benefit and contribution was sufficiently in ac- 
cordance with this principle for practical purposes. But now 
that the relief of unemployment means, in a very large degree, 
the maintenance of a large surplus of labour, attached to a cer- 
tain group of industries, the arrangement is far less conformable 
to the principle of insurance, and its equity and expediency are 
both open to question. It is certainly not insurance to throw the 
maintenance of the surplus of miners on the contributions of em- 
ployers and workers in the great mass of occupations where the 
risk of unemployment is probably not greater than it was in pre- 
war days. It means, in effect, maintaining the miners by a 
peculiar sort of tax, which is partly a poll-tax on insured workers 
and partly a tax on employment. 

This is not an arrangement which can be defended on its 
merits, though it is less objectionable than the only alternative 
which is available at present, namely, to fall back on outdoor 
poor-relief, financed out of local rates. Already the local rates 
in the depressed areas have to shoulder too large a part of the 
burden of relieving unemployment; and this constitutes, as we 
argue in Chapter XXXI, a most serious obstacle to the recovery 
of our hardest-hit industries. It is undesirable, in our view, to 
attempt to exclude any genuinely unemployed men from insur- 
ance benefit so long as the effect of this must be to transfer the 
burden to the rates. For this reason we regard as a most 
retrograde step the “ 30 contribution clause ” in the Government’s 
Unemployment Insurance Act (1927). 

In Chapter XXXI, however, we recommend, among other 
proposals for relieving rates, that the whole business of able- 
bodied poor-relief should be taken over by the State. When 
the relief of unemployment, outside the Insurance system, has 
thus been made a national function and a national charge, it will 
become possible and desirable to relieve the Insurance system of 
a burden which it ought not to carry, and to reduce the contribu- 
tions of employers and workers to a proper actuarial basis. 
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The Unemployment Insurance system is often criticised as an 
obstacle to the free movement of labour into new channels. It 
would be a great mistake to attribute the present lack of mobility 
to this cause alone. The mobility of labour has been much more 
definitely impeded by causes altogether apart from Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, notably the widespread shortage of houses and 
the consequent difficulty experienced by a man with a family 
who wishes to change his place of residence. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be true that the system has to some extent checked that 
mobility of labour which must be secured if changes and fluctua- 
tions in industry are not to result in serious local unemployment. 

This criticism arises from the extension of the method of 
insurance to purposes which it was never intended to serve. It 
does not imply any doubt as to the rightness and efficacy of the 
method within its own sphere. It was intended to prevent destitu- 
tion resulting from normal unemployment. The principle that 
the risk of normal unemployment should be insured against stands 
unshaken. The unemployed cannot be allowed to fall into destitu- 
tion or to have no resources but the Poor Law. To speak of 
Unemployment Benefit as “ the dole”’ is to misrepresent the facts 
and to disregard the principle involved. Of the total paid in 
benefit between November 1920 and December 1926, namely, 
£291 millions, the workers contributed £92 millions, and the em- 
ployers £102 millions; the State’s contribution was £69 millions ; 
Service Departments provided £4 millions, and the balance (£24 
millions) was borrowed from the Treasury to make good the 
deficiency due to the abnormal volume of Unemployment. In our 
view, the rate of benefit at present paid to adults is not too high; 
nor are the contributions either of employers or employed too 
low. The debt existing on the scheme, due, it must be repeated, 
to its use for purposes for which it was not designed, is, if not 
a war charge, at any rate a charge peculiar to the post-war period. 

None the less, we recognise the necessity of adapting the 
scheme to present conditions. It has long been evident that the 
definition of “ suitable employment ” needs reconsideration, with 
a view to increasing, rather than restricting, fluidity of labour 
as between different occupations and areas. 

The new German Unemployment Insurance Act provides that 
an unemployed person may refuse work (1) in a situation vacant 
on account of a trade dispute, (2) under conditions less favour- 
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able than those to which he accustomed, or (3) when the work 
may endanger his physical or moral health, or prevent him from 
supplying adequately the needs of his family. For the first nine 
weeks of unemployment he may also refuse work on the grounds 
that it does not correspond to his occupational training. In 
several respects the German law is much more severe than ours, 
€.g. an unemployed person refusing to undergo a re-education 
or vocational guidance course is deprived of his allowance for 
four weeks; the receipt of their allowance by unemployed per- 
sons under twenty-one years may be made conditional upon 
their performing some work in the public interest. 

The present position in Great Britain is different. An in- 
sured contributor eligible for “ standard” benefit may, to all 
intents and purposes, refuse an offer of employment in occupa- 
tions other than his own, since it is unlikely that work under 
conditions comparable to those he enjoys will be available for 
him in alternative occupations. Claimants to “ extended ” 
benefit may, however, be asked to accept employment in other 
occupations, and in so far as the Minister of Labour has exer- 
cised, in respect of such claimants, the discretionary power which 
he possesses, mobility has been in some small degree facilitated. 

The position, which is clearly unsatisfactory, has been altered 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, which comes into 
force in April 1928. This Act abolishes the distinction between 
“standard” benefit and “extended ” benefit, and with it the 
discretionary power of the Minister to which reference has just 


1 Under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, as sub- 
sequently amended, an insured contributor who otherwise fulfils the statutory 
conditions for benefit may decline : 

“(a) An offer of employment in a situation vacant in consequence of a 
stoppage of work due to a trade dispute ; or 

(0) An offer of employment [in his usual occupation] in the district 
where he was last ordinarily employed at a rate of wage lower, or on con- 
ditions less favourable, than those which he might reasonably have expected 
to obtain having regard to those which he habitually obtained in his 
usual employment [occupation] in that district, or would have obtained 
had he continued to be so employed ; or 

“(c) An offer of employment [in his usual occupation] in any other 
district at a rate of wage lower, or on conditions less favourable, than those 
generally observed in that district by agreement between associations of 
employers and employees, or, failing any such agreement, than those 
generally recognised in that district by good employers.” 

(The words in square brackets were added by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1927.) 
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been made. A provision has therefore been inserted in the Act 
(section 5 (2) (ii)) by which claimants to benefit may be asked 
to accept work in occupations other than their own, under ap- 
proved conditions. We recognise that some such provision is 
necessary; administered under rules which will properly safe- 
guard legitimate trade-union rights, it should go far to meet the 
difficulty to which we have drawn attention. Experience alone 
can show, however, whether the wording of the new Act is 
sufficient to secure the ends in view; its working will need 
to be carefully watched in the light of the considerations we 
have emphasised. 

It is clear that a workman should not for an indefinite time 
be entitled to refuse work merely because it is not in his usual 
occupation. Every effort should be made to find him work in 
his own craft. If he fails within a reasonable limit of time 
and it appears that there is no early prospect of his obtaining that 
work, we think he should be required to take other work within 
his physical capacity and skill. These problems would, how- 
ever, all be much easier of solution if the heavy load of ab- 
normal unemployment could be lifted, and it is to this that we 
turn our attention in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A PROGRAMME OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. NEED FOR A GENERAL PROGRAMME 


HERE are two important fields of action in which we 

can work for the restoration of a vigorous and healthy 

economic life. On the one hand, we must use all possible 
means to regain old markets, to open up new ones, and to 
encourage world trade on the basis of international division of 
labour; and on the other, we must endeavour to awaken in 
British industry a spirit of joint endeavour, based upon frank- 
ness and fair treatment, and of striving after efficiency that will 
keep us in the forefront of material progress. Our detailed pro- 
posals in the second of these two fields form the substance of 
the second and third Books of this Report. The energetic pursuit 
of these two policies should in the long run ensure a substantial 
improvement in the employment situation. At the same time these 
results are likely to be slow, and if we are right in our conclusion 
that we are faced at the present time with a certain amount of 
abnormal unemployment of a quasi-permanent character, then it 
is not sufficient to rely solely on the gradual improvement of pro- 
ductive efficiency. Definite and energetic steps must be taken in 
other directions to restore the balance of our national economic 
life. We need an enlightened, energetic, and statesmanlike policy 
of development and reconstruction in other fields, proceeding side 
by side with the improvement in our industrial efficiency; and in 
this and the following chapters we outline such a policy. 

Since the slump of 1921 there has been a prevailing tendency, 
occasionally interrupted but invariably resumed before there 
has been time for a real recovery, towards parsimony and re- 
striction. This has been the result partly of monetary deflation, 
but also of a muddle-headed confusion about the meaning of 
economy—namely, the idea that every form of avoidance of 
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expenditure, quite indifferently of whether it consists of really 
wasteful expenditure or of a capital investment in developing 
the nation’s productive resources, is alike “economy.” The 
cumulative effects on unemployment of an official policy of dis- 
couraging new capital developments can scarcely be exaggerated. 
A nation’s labour force is by far the most important part of its 
daily accruing resources, and an inability continued over several 
years to direct some 10 per cent. of it or more to any useful 
purpose not only involves a disastrous impoverishment of the 
nation, but is in itself a demonstration that the machinery for 
directing the available labour into appropriate fields of enterprise 
has broken down. We cannot acquit the timid, unimaginative, 
unenterprising policy of the present Government of a major 
responsibility for damming up in the stagnant pool of unemploy- 
ment so much of the available forces of willing labour, which 
might be employed—if only the stimulus, the encouragement, the 
central direction, were there to give it the lead—to make the soil 
more fruitful, the roads more serviceable, the housing more 
sufficient, and the environment of life ampler and more decent. 

We put, therefore, in the forefront of our proposals a 
vigorous policy of national reconstruction embracing within its 
scope, inter alia, the rehabilitation of agriculture, still the largest 
of our national industries; an extensive programme of highway 
development; afforestation, reclamation, and drainage; electrifica- 
tion, slum clearance and town planning, and the development of 
canals, docks, and harbours. 

The policy which we advocate must have two sides to it—a 
programme of useful and remunerative developments and a 
scheme for the provision of financial resources. In the succeed- 
ing sections of this Book we set forth the former in its broad 
outlines. Our proposals for the concentration and mobilisation, 
through a Board of National Investment, of that portion of the 
national savings which is at present dealt with piecemeal by the 
Government or by local authorities have been already set out in 
Chapter IX. Since that chapter is mainly concerned with 
‘methods and machinery, we had better state here the broad 
foundations of our conviction that we need not hold back through 
the fear of the inadequacy of our prospective capital resources, 
and that the timidity, which inspires opposition to whatever is 
conceived in a spirit of hopefulness and breadth, is groundless. 
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2. DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITAL RESOURCES 


During the nineteenth century the normal growth of capital 
and the technical improvements in methods of production would 
have sufficed for an even greater raising of the standard of life 
than actually occurred (which was in fact unprecedented in 
rapidity and scale) if it had not been for the concurrent necessity 
of equipping and housing a prodigious growth of population and 
for the dissipation of wealth in wars and preparations for war. 

Before the Great War we were spending every year £10 per 
family on armaments plus £3 in interest on debt incurred as 
the result of previous wars. This is about equivalent to £20 
per family in terms of post-war money. During the War the 
British Government spent a sum of money equal to the whole pre- 
war capital of the country, including the value of land, houses, 
furniture, railways, mines, quarries, factories of all kinds, and 
trading capital.t To-day we are paying £134 per family for our 
present armaments, £7 for war pensions, and £37 as interest on 
the cost of the War—a total of £574 per family per annum 
for past or future wars. 

As regards the growth of population, we are now in a position 
to foresee that, unless there is some unlikely change in the trend 
of the existing birth and death rates, the increase in numbers in 
Great Britain by 1941 will not exceed 5 to 8 per cent. of the 
present total at the outside. 

As regards war and armaments it is unhappily less possible to 
predict with confidence. But here also there is far more hope 
than there was a generation ago for pacific policies in Europe and 
the drastic reduction of armaments. If this hope is doomed to 
disappointment, we admit that our ideas may need to be revised. 
But this is only one more reason, if one were needed, for a readi- 
ness on the part of this country to lead the way in abandoning 
preparations for war. 

Meanwhile the growth of wealth is again proceeding, after 
the interval of the War, with cumulative strength. In the U.S.A. 
savings are being made at a prodigious and unprecedented rate, 
which is certainly considerably in excess of £2,000 millions a 
year. Even in this country, despite unemployment and other 

1 Sir Josiah Stamp (British Incomes and Property, pp. 404-5) has estimated 


the capital (including all the items above named) of the U.K. in 1914 at 
£14,300,000,000, 
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handicaps, the national savings in 1924 were estimated at £500 
millions, which was about 2 per cent. of the existing national 
wealth. At this rate the national wealth will have increased by 
50 per cent. within twenty years from now. The supply of 
capital throughout the world is bound to benefit from these vast 
accretions. 

The same is true of the improvement in the technical methods 
of production. The 1925 Census of Manufactures for the 
United States shows that on the average of all the factories in 
the country output per head was no less than 40 per cent. greater 
than in 1919; whilst the primary horse-power employed in fac- 
tories was 22 per cent. larger than in 1919 and 60 per cent. 
larger than in 1914. We see no reason why a considerable pro- 
portion of this improvement should not be realised in this country 
also. The preliminary results of our Census of Production for 
1924 seem to indicate that the net output per hour per person em- 
ployed is about 15 per cent. higher than in 1907. The calculations 
of Sir Josiah Stamp and Professor Bowley as to the amount of 
the national income lead to much the same conclusion, though the 
effects of this are obscured by the wastes of unemployment and 
short-time working of machinery, plant, and organisation. 

Accordingly we look forward to the possibility of an ample 
supply of capital and an ever-growing volume of output. Our 
problem is to translate these potentialities into fact. In the earlier 
part of this Report we have set forth some of the depressing 
facts of the recent past, and have endeavoured to indicate the 
weaknesses of our competitive position and the nature of the 
struggle which we have been. conducting so far not too success- 
fully. We are justified here in exhibiting the other side of the 
shield—our opportunities, the chance we have to lift the level 
of life of the whole community, if only we can learn to use the 
powers which lie at hand, to grow, to expand, and to live. 

We should like to emphasise here not only the sufficiencies of 
our resources to enable us to meet the situation, but, on the other 


hand, the wastefulness of not meeting it. Our greatest asset 


is the daily supply of our labour available for useful work. Our 
daily-continued failure to make use of the services of more 
than 1,000,000 workers (who must be maintained whether they 
are working or not) is a supreme example of national power run- 


ning to waste. This is the more deplorable when there are existing 
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conditions which constitute a drag upon the economic life of 
the nation which could be improved by the utilisation of the 
available labour. 


3. THE PRESENT AN OpporTUNITY 


Unemployment means suffering and waste, and this is gener- 
ally recognised. What is, however, equally true and equally 
important, but does not seem to be recognised in any appreciable 
measure, is that a condition of unemployment provides a great 
opportunity to improve our productive resources. It is a well- 
recognised fact that it is during the depression period of business 
that the most vigorous and effective steps are taken to improve 
the efficiency of the individual business enterprise. During a 
phase of prosperity the level of efficiency is apt to fall. Machines 
run at full output and repairs are postponed. The large demand 
for labour leads to a certain relaxation of effort. Orders are 
freely obtainable and profits abundant, and management 
grows slack. In all sorts of ways wasteful and second-best 
methods are allowed to develop. A kind of fatty degeneration 
sets in. Then, under the sudden stress of depression, strong 
efforts are made to raise the whole level of the productive efficiency 
of the business. The majority of businesses succeed in doing so, 
and those which fail drop out. 

In the same way in agriculture the time for the repair and 
overhaul of the farm is not when harvest is at its height, but at 
the slack periods of the year when time and labour are available. 
It is then that the farmer surveys his land, repairs his hedges 
and his ditches, and considers where permanent improvements 
can be introduced. 

Just in the same way the nation should recognise that a 
time like the present offers it a special opportunity to survey its 
resources and to carry out repairs, improvements, and develop- 
ments which in times of greater prosperity would not be possible 
because of absence of the necessary time and labour. We have 
a great reservoir of unemployed labour, we have the necessary 
financial resources, there are all sorts of directions in which these 
resources can be utilised in such a way as to raise the whole 
level of our national efficiency in its widest sense. Is it not 
the height of folly to neglect such an opportunity ? 
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4. THE ForEIGN EXAMPLE 


Finally, many foreign countries have set us an example of 
what might be done in this kind of way. Ina report which Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money made to us on the recent rapid developments 
in Italy, it was pointed out that the enormous strides made in 
the industrialisation of Northern Italy have been largely due 
to the schemes of electrification, which have been undertaken 
under the direct supervision of the State. Indeed, the progress 
of electrification in most of the countries of Europe has had 
direct State encouragement, e.g. in Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Austria. The French electrical system has been developed prin- 
cipally by State-aided private enterprise, the water-power stations 
of the Alps and Pyrenees being connected with the coal gener- 
ating stations of Central France to form to some extent a co- 
ordinate system. The Federal and State Governments and local 
authorities in Germany have all played an important part in an 
extensive policy of power development. The loss of coal- 
producing areas after the War has been made up by the exploita- 
tion of lignite and the unification of the electrical supply; these 
have been accomplished by the active assistance of the Federal 
‘Government. In most countries the State has intervened in these 
ypost-war years to enable industry to overcome difficulties due to 
a very abnormal state of affairs. German industry has been re- 
organised with direct State assistance. Closer association has 


‘been maintained between the State and industry by the former 


|actively participating in certain industries through holding large 
bolocks of shares in important concerns, by direct subventions 
~o large manufacturing firms, by special tariffs for railway 
ransport, by the guarantee of export credits to the chief in- 
{ustries, and by increasing participation in the control of public 
activities. French post-war economic policy has aimed at secur- 
ng the maximum national production in every branch of industry 
apable of development on French soil or in the French colonies. 
[he State has directly supported the reconstruction and re- 
-quipment of factories, mines, transport, and power stations in 
he devastated areas. The outcome of this policy has been the 
reation of a new manufacturing complex, equipped with the 
most modern appliances and resulting in a remarkable expansion 
£ output. The French Government has also supported the efforts 
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of industrialists to establish themselves in strategical centres in 
Europe, carried out elaborate railway electrification schemes, and 
reduced railway charges, financed foreign powers, and directly 
advanced the interest of French industrialists abroad. In Eng- | 
land alone we have confined ourselves to the modest efforts of 
the Trade Facilities Acts and export credits to enable industry 
to keep on its legs. 


5. A ComMITTEE oF NaTIonAL DEVELOPMENT 


It will be obvious that the programme of national develop- 
ment outlined in this chapter covers a wider field than the 
activities of any one Government Department. It involves co- 
ordinated action by the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry 
of Labour, the Ministry of Transport, the Mines Department 
of the Board of Trade, the Central Electricity Board, the Forestry 
Commissioners, the Development Commissioners, and the Rural 
Industries Bureau, and necessitates the sympathetic and active 
assistance of the Treasury. We propose, therefore, that the 
direction of National Development should be placed in the hands 
of a Committee of the Privy Council, which might be called 
the Committee of National Development. This Committee would 
be directly responsible to the Prime Minister. Its duty would be 
to formulate a consistent and comprehensive policy for the de- 
velopment of national resources, and to co-ordinate the work of 
the Departments on which the executive duties would fall. It 
is obviously desirable that this Committee of National Develop- 
ment should take over the work now being-performed by the De- 
velopment Commission, whose work must, it is now evident, be 
backed by larger resources and carried through with the utmost 
energy on the greater scale envisaged in this book. 
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ROADS AND HOUSING 


HE extension and improvement of our road system must 

stand in the forefront of any present-day policy of National 

Development. The petrol-engine is to this century what 
he steam-engine was to the last. But steam contributed to the 
andue concentration of population in the towns, whereas petrol 
creates possibilities, only now beginning to be recognised, of 
spreading the population more evenly over the land. 

The progress of civilisation has always been dependent in large 
sneasure on transport. Roads were the arteries of the Roman 
rystem. The growth of inland and overland trading of the 
fiddle Ages was made possible by the growth of roads. The 
urge-scale manufacture which followed the Industrial Revolution 
nly became possible when MacAdam and Telford gave us roads, 
srindley canals, and Stephenson railways. Transport is more 
lan ever essential to the modern industrial community. With- 
ut adequate transport facilities modern large-scale production 
ad trading must be strangled. Per contra, really adequate trans- 
port facilities must give it a definite and important stimulus. 


I. THE GrowTH oF Roap TRANSPORT 


What will be the respective importance of rail, road, and air 
ansport in the future we need not stay to discuss. The rapid 
crease in the number of motor vehicles in the last few years 
dicates how heavy is the demand now being made on existing 
vads. In 1919-20 we had in this country 550,000 motor 
‘hicles, and in 1925-6 1,651,000, an increase of 200 per cent. 
six years. Nor can we count on any important slackening of 
»S rate of increase for some time to come. Only road strangu- 
ion can falsify Lord Montagu of Beaulieu’s prophecy that in a 
w years’ time the present total will have doubled. If, indeed, 
> rate of growth experienced through our greatest period of 
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trade depression should continue, we should have over 3,000,000 
motor vehicles by 1930-31, or nearly twenty vehicles per mile 
of road. We have at present one motor vehicle to every twenty- 
six persons as compared with one to six in the U.S.A. and 
one to eleven in Canada. It is not necessary to assume that in 
this country we shall attain the motor density of the United 
States. It is reasonable, however, to suggest that we are yet 
very far from saturation point. 

Moreover, the mere increase in numbers of vehicles is no 
adequate index of the demand upon our road facilities. The 
increase in numbers of persons and in weight of goods transported 
is much greater, as is also the increase in mileage per vehicle. 
A recent Traffic Census showed that the weight of traffic on 
all Liverpool roads had increased tenfold in ten years, and on 
some of the roads twenty-fold. On the CarlisleEdinburgh 
main road traffic increased from 1,979 tons per day in 1922 to 
4,392 tons per day in 1925. On the London—Worthing road 
the increase in the same period was from 2,278 tons to 5,213. 

To show the increase over a longer period, traffic on the 
Gloucester-Bristol road was 1,891 tons per week in June 1913 
and 28,267 tons in August 1926, an increase of practically 1,400 
per cent. Roads in the industrial areas naturally showed the 
higher rates of increase. But the larger burden to be borne by 
the roads is distributed over the whole country: in 1925, for 
example, the Redruth-Bodmin road showed an increase of 144 
per cent. and Class I roads in Cornwall generally of 261 per cent. 
over 1913. 


2. Roap Faciuities To-DAy 


What steps, then, have we taken as a nation to meet this 
renaissance of the roads—this new Transport Revolution? 
Though it has been so rapid, it was not unforeseen. As early 
as 1909 steps were taken by the Liberal Government to meet the 
situation which they foresaw would develop. A Road Board 
was established and funds placed at its disposal in the form of 
special taxation of motor vehicles. The machinery was therefore 
established for adapting British roads to the demands of the new 


traffic by improving the surface, widening where too narrow, and — 
constructing new roads where the old roads were unequal to the : 


requirements of the new traffic, and a means was provided by 
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which resources for road development would grow automatically 
with the growth in motor transport. What is, then, the position 
| to-day? 

It is often said that we have the finest roads in the world, and 
‘in a sense that is true. For historical and geographical reasons 
we had at the commencement of the motor era the most highly 
developed road system in the world, and we have to-day un- 
| doubtedly the finest roads for pleasure motoring. But our roads 
are quite inadequate for our present industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and social requirements, while they are entirely failing 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing demands upon them. 


The 152,736 miles of roads? in England and Wales are 
divided as follows: 


TABLE 28 
ROADS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MILEAGE AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Miles 

County Main Roads . : : : : - 29,439 
District Roads 5 ‘ 3 ‘ - 110,254 
Roads in County Boroughs ° : : : 10,853 
Metropolitan Boroughs and L.C.C. ; ; : 2,190 
152,730 


Compiled from the Report on the Administration of the Road Fund for 1923-4. 


Of this mileage only 12.3 per cent. is in Class I, and 7.4 per 
cent. in Class II. Over 80 per cent. of our roads, therefore, are 
anclassified. The County Councils Association, in a recent Memo- 
randum, have thrown a startling light upon the facts. In sixteen 
| typical counties approximately only 48 per cent. of the existing 
classified main roads are, according to these figures, fit to carry 
jimodern traffic; and, of the remainder, 38 per cent. require 
reconstruction at an estimated cost of nearly £25,000,000, 
and 27 per cent. require, in addition, widening or diverting 
pat an estimated cost of nearly £44.5 million. These figures, 
foe it noted; refer only to the small proportion of the roads 
jvhich are classified. As regards unclassified main roads, 
figures put forward by the Association relating to ten 
typical counties show that only 7 per cent. are equal to 


* The Report on the Administration of the Road Fund for 1927-8 gives the 
| otal mileage as now being 153,616, of which 30,702 is of County Main Roads: 
Jlass I are now 12-6 per cent. and Class II 7-8 per cent. of the total, 
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the burden of traffic upon them; and of the remainder, 89 per 
cent. require reconstruction at an estimated cost of over £4.5 
million, and 48 per cent. require widening or diverting at an esti- 
mated cost of nearly £5.75 million. These figures of cost relate, 
it will be seen, only to these selected counties and not to the 
country as a whole. The proportion of district roads unfit to 
carry the traffic with which they are now called upon to deal is, 
in their view, probably greater than in the case of county main 
roads. Moreover, many bridges are entirely unsuitable for 
modern traffic. The latest Report of the Administration of the 
Road Fund calls attention to this subject and adds: “ From 
many parts of the country urgent representations have been made 
to the Minister by manufacturers, traders, Chambers of Com- 
merce, road-hauliers, etc., that grave disabilities are imposed upon 
trade by the weakness of these bridges. . . . The inconvenience 
is naturally most acutely felt in the busiest industrial areas where 
the intersections of roads with railways and canals are most 
frequent.” County Council Association figures for seventeen 
counties show 740 county bridges requiring reconstruction at a 
cost of nearly £4.5 million. 

Many of the County Surveyors lay special stress on the 
necessity for extensive road widening. The Lancashire County 
Surveyor says: 

“The need for extensive widening of existing main roads 
in this county is most urgent and pressing. The growth 
of mechanically propelled traffic during the past few years 
has been so great that most of our principal roads have 
become positively dangerous owing to their limited width. 
The average increase in weight passing over the whole of 
those roads has been multiplied by six between 1911 and 
1025. 

Expenditure on roads has increased, but to nothing like the 
extent which the situation demands, while many authorities, in 
spite of the limited assistance they have received from the Road 
Fund, have for some time been compelled to ration expenditure 
on their roads; that is to say, to spend less than they need for 
adequate maintenance. In other words, the ratepayers’ capacity 
is reaching, or has reached, its limit. Without a change in policy 
not only will essential development not take place, but a good 
deal of the value of the work already accomplished will be lost. 
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3. THE WASTEFULNESS OF INADEQUATE Roaps 


It is impossible to estimate accurately the actual money-cost 
of congestion of traffic. But every business firm whose vehicles 
have to work through crowded town streets knows how greatly 
its running costs are increased by traffic blocks and delays. The 
Railway Companies, for example, estimated to a Departmental 
Committee in 1920 that they suffered a loss of £50,000 a year 
simply from the “ unnecessary detention” of their vans at Bil- 
lingsgate Market, this detention being due partly to the inade- 
quacy of space within the market, and partly to the congestion 
in the roads around the market. The London General Omni- 
bus Company, according to a statement made in November 1927 
by Mr. Frank Pick, “lost in actual out-of-pocket expenses a mil- 
lion pounds a year” by reason of delay in congestion on the 
streets. A traffic expert (the late Chief Constable A. E. Bassom) 
gave the Institute of Transport, in November 1924, detailed 
figures of traffic and delays at certain points in London, and 
he showed that the delays at twelve only of the busiest points 
cost the business community as much as £1,000 a day. Traffic 
blocks occur at hundreds of points in Greater London. The 
General Secretary of the Commercial Motor Users’ Association 
put the cost of traffic congestion in Greater London as high as 
£25,000,000 per annum. If we take into account also the cost 
of congestion in other towns, and particularly in the great urban 
agglomerations of the industrial North, it will be seen that our 
tolerance of cramped and congested streets is a heavy handicap 
to our competitive capacity as an industrial nation, and that the 
amount of employment available for our people is thereby 
reduced. 

To this direct cost of congestion must be added the cost of 
using smaller vehicles, or carrying smaller loads than are eco- 
nomic, because of narrowness or inadequacy of roads and 
bridges. We are in agreement, therefore, with the United States 
Department of Agriculture when it says: 

“Improved roads are not a luxury to be enjoyed if we 
have the means and put aside if we have not. The fact is 
that we lose more by not improving them than it costs to 
improve them; so that we may say that we pay for improved 
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roads whether we have them or not, and we pay less if we 
have them than if we have not.’ 4 

The first essential is to ensure that the main roads of the 
country are adequate. In this connection we have in mind the 
improvement of the roads primarily from the point of view of 
industrial and trade needs, and not from that of pleasure motor- 
ing. We urge the need for highways, not speedways. The 
main roads must be broadened and strengthened to take the heavy 
commercial traffic of the present and future. We have mentioned 
that in seventeen counties alone some 740 bridges are inadequate 
for traffic needs. This involves a direct handicap to the economic 
life of the country. The competitive struggle is now so keen 
that a very slight margin may make all the difference between 
a British contract gained or lost. For shorter distances, and 
particularly for perishable or breakable commodities, the ability 
to transport readily, directly, and quickly from factory or farm 
to warehouse or dock by road transport may represent that 
difference. To-day coal and cattle, cotton and wool, meat and 
dairy produce are transported by road, and a substantial increase 
in home trade awaits the improvement of our road facilities, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the towns. 

But while the main roads represent the most obvious direction 
in which road improvement is called for, they are not the only 
direction, nor necessarily the most important. As we shall show 
shortly, one of the factors absolutely essential to a revival of 
agriculture is the development of a great nation-wide organisation 
for the marketing of agricultural produce. If this is to be done, 
use must be made of a system of collection of loads from in- 
dividual farms by mechanical lorries; and for this purpose 
the district rural roads must be wide enough and strong 
enough to take this traffic, and must be kept in such a condition 
that perishable goods will not be damaged by undue road shocks. 
That they are not so at present is indicated by the Memorandum 
of the County Councils Association to which we have referred 
above, in which it is specifically stated that in ten typical counties 
only 7 per cent. of the unclassified roads are equal to the burden 
of traffic upon them, and that in their opinion the proportion of 
district roads unfit to carry the traffic with which they are called 


1 U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, brochure on Highways and Highway Trans- 
portation, 1924. The italics are ours. 
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upon to deal is probably greater than in the case of county main 
roads. The growing of sugar beet in this country has already 
thrown a new problem of road maintenance on a number of 
rural district authorities. It is essential to a policy of agricultural 
revival and development that there should be a complete over- 
haul and improvement of rural roads, both as a means of trans- 
port of produce from the farms to market and of materials to 
the farm. The idea that road transport can be developed only or 
mainly at the cost of railway traffic seems to us fundamentally 
false. There should be a linking together of these two main 
forms of land transport, and we would like to see a Parliamentary 
Committee set up to examine the whole question and in particu- 
lar the extent to which the railway companies are restricted in 
running motor-vehicles on the roads. 


4. Financing Roap DEVELOPMENT 


This brings us to the question of finance. How is all this 
development to be reconciled with the obvious need for national 
economy, and how is it all to be paid for? 

We have already dealt by implication, in an earlier chapter, 
with the former question. Economy is not synonymous with the 
restriction of expenditure. Economy means wise and productive 
expenditure. In its original use the word was concerned with 
the wise expenditure of the housewife. Wise household manage- 
ment consists not in an arbitrary cutting down of expenditure 
in every direction, but in seeing that every shilling is so expended 
as to secure the best return. In the same way we believe that 
a wise expenditure, even of very large sums, in road development 
will be economical even in the narrowest sense. 

As to where the money is to come from, we have to our 
hand two immediate and large sources of supply. The first is 
that of the Road Fund established by the Liberal Government 
in 1909. The receipts credited to the Road Fund in 1920-21 
were £9.4 millions. In 1926-7 they were £21.6 millions, more 
than double. In every year that the present rate of duties con- 
tinues we may confidently expect a steady growth in the revenue. 
Furthermore, we need not regard ourselves as restricted to this 
current revenue. In another chapter (Chapter XXXI) we pro- 
pose a transfer to the Road Fund of the greater part of the out- 
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lay upon the upkeep of roads at present imposed upon the rates. 
But even if this is done, it will still be possible, by raising a loan 
on the security of the rapidly increasing income of the Road 
Fund, to undertake a very large programme of road construction 
without any additional charge to the taxpayer or ratepayer. 
This would be in every way wise and justifiable finance. 
The policy of road development should be consistent and 
continuous, but, if any variation at all is to be made in 
the amount to be expended, it should be in the direction of 
increasing, and not reducing, the amount of expenditure in times 
of depression. If the Road Fund is to be at the mercy of Budget 
exigencies, it will be just at the time of depression when it is 
likely to be raided, whereas it is just at this time that the whole 
of its resources should be concentrated on a large-scale policy 
of road development as a contribution to the unemployment 
problem and a counterpoise to the falling off of purchasing power 
in other directions; all this being quite apart from the value of 
the work itself from the point of view we have been considering, 
of wise development of our national resources. The policy of 
road development out of loans is justifiable on all grounds. In 
the United States the Federal Government provides funds for 
this purpose, not with a view to relieving unemployment, but 
because of the importance which is attached to the improvement 
of the road system. The several States, moreover, are spending 
money freely to the same end. During the last ten years 
approximately 40,000 miles of road have been constructed 
annually, at a total cost of some £200,000,000. 


5. BETTERMENT TAXES 

The second great source of revenue available for the financing 
of arterial roads, and in particular those avenues through and 
from the cities to which we have referred, lies in the appropria- 
tion of part of that increase in site values of the land adjoining 
these roads, which follows automatically from their development. 
As the Annual Report of the Chief Factory Inspector has re- 
cently pointed out, the marked growth of industry in the south 
of England is “taking place especially along the routes of the 
new roads.” The expenditure of millions of pounds on roads, 
coupled with the development of electricity schemes, the rehabilita- 
tion of our agriculture, and the better distribution of population 
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made possible by a far-sighted and comprehensive housing and 
town-planning policy, will enhance the value of great areas of 
land. The recent extension of London’s underground railway 
isystem to Edgware on the one hand, and to Merton and Morden 
on the other, has drawn the attention of railway directors to the 
inequities of the present system under which the land values 
created by works of public improvement go, not to persons or cor- 
porations undertaking the expenditure, but to persons who happen 
to own the land directly or indirectly affected by the improvement. 
The Underground extensions were financed under the Trade 
Facilities Act, the Government guaranteeing the principal 
and interest of a loan of £64 million. Sir Robert Perks, at a 
general meeting of the Southern Railway in February 1927, 
called attention to the sale at an average of £3,000 an acre of land 
at Golders Green which “before the expansion of the Tube” 
was to be sold from £200 to £300 per acre. Lord Ashfield, 
at the annual meeting of the Underground Railway group 
in the same month, said that the Edgware extension of the 
London Electric Railway had continued to develop its traffic, 
though “at a slower rate than was anticipated,’ and went on 
to suggest that the explanation of this retardation in growth 
might be that land speculation at the Edgware terminal had 
forced up prices to a level which restricted purchases. He 
continued : “ This is an evil which besets all railway enterprise,” 
and suggested as a remedy “‘ some means by which the increment 
in the value of the land could be appropriated to pay some share 
of the enormous cost attending the construction of Underground 
Railways in Greater London.” Lord Ashfield’s suggestion 
applies not only to London and not only to railway undertakings. 
It applies to all major transport undertakings and public improve- 
ments in every part of the country. The increase in land values 
might in some cases pay the whole cost of the development and 
in all cases a large part of it. 

Again, the rise in land values along the arterial roads con- 
structed since the War is extreme. The new arterial road, for ex- 
ample, from London through Essex to Southend has forced up 
land prices so that, to give one example, a farm at Rochford rented 
at £80 12s. od. gross per annum was sold at auction in 1925 for 
£6,600. Land abutting on a new arterial road constructed in 
a suburb of Manchester has recently been sold at £900 an 
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acre. We give these instances merely to illustrate the argu- 
ment that land values created by public improvements, carried 
out at the public cost, should contribute very substantially 
to the costs incurred, and that in site-value taxation and in better- 
ment charges (the principle of which is already recognised by 
Parliament) lie a copious source of revenue, scarcely tapped 
as yet, for financing the reconstruction of the road system which 
the country so urgently needs. 


6. Roaps AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


What we have said so far in this chapter on transport is based 
on the twofold principle of the action which should be taken to 
cope with the evil of unemployment. The first, that the nation 
must be fully equipped at every point for industrial efficiency if 
its world markets are to be maintained and regained; the second, 
that a large-scale and far-sighted policy of road improvement, 
reconstruction, and development would provide immediate and 
direct productive employment for a large number of men. 
Furthermore, this employment would not be concentrated in one 
area or a limited number of areas, but would be very generally 
distributed. Housing difficulties and other problems of im- 
mobility of labour would therefore be avoided. Road-making, 
moreover, involves a relatively small expenditure on plant and 
a_ correspondingly high proportion of expenditure in wages. 
Finally, it is work which, while by no means capable of being 
undertaken by all classes of labour, yet demands no great degree 
of skill or training in the rank and file. It is, therefore, work 
peculiarly suited to our present unemployment situation. The 
measure of the contribution which a policy of road development 
can afford is indicated by an estimate that the raid on the Road 
Fund by the Chancellor of the Exchequer is tantamount to depriv- 
ing 130,000 men of a year’s steady work. From the point of 
view alone of its possible contribution to the immediate problem 
of unemployment it deserves primary attention. But it is at least 
equally important from the broader point of view of national 
development. 

Building, and the building of houses in particular, is a peculi- 
arly useful contribution to the unemployment problem for various 
reasons. In the first place, so large a proportion of the total 
cost is represented by labour. Then the great bulk of the 
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materials used are produced in our own country. Furthermore, 
we have to have regard not only to the number of builders 
xctually employed directly, but those producing the raw materials, 
he bricks, the castings, and so on, and those transporting them, 
ind then to those people engaged in the making of furniture and 
other house furnishings and fittings. Thus apart from the 
direct reduction in unemployment resulting from the road pro- 
sramme, the indirect reduction occurring as a by-product of it 
would also be very material indeed. Not only would unemploy- 
ment be directly reduced in this way, but the better housing 
would at one and the same time make for the greater health 
ind contentment of the worker and develop his sense of citizen- 
ship and so increase his economic value, and, on the other hand, 
would materially contribute towards that mobility of labour which 
is so important a factor in the solution of the unemployment 
problem at a time of transition like the present. 


‘7, Roaps AND HovusInG 


But our road policy has a more important bearing on the 
‘ife of the nation, for it is directly related to the whole problem 
of Housing, the inadequacy of which is responsible for city con- 
zestion and the continued existence of slums. Congestion and 
slums will never be permanently cured by mere rebuilding. Clean 
suts must be made through and from the congested areas before 
this inflammation will disappear from our cities. When we say 
this, we have not in mind merely a little widening here and a 
straightening there, but the cutting of broad avenues from the 
city centre to the open country outside and the provision on these 
avenues of rapid and cheap transport. 

There has been a great movement of the well-to-do to the 
country outside our cities, and this has gradually extended down 
through the middle classes to include a large proportion of the 
clerical and similar workers. But the general mass of the town 
workers have yet to share in this movement. 

The alternative is to-day presented to large numbers of our 
workers either of living in over-crowded and unhealthy con- 
ditions or of wasting time, money, and energy on dilatory and 
uncomfortable travelling. Under present conditions of traffic 
‘congestion it may take the worker an hour to travel ten miles or 
indeed even five. Improved transport side by side with effective 
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land reform offers the key to the situation in two ways. The 
cutting of broad avenues from the city centre to the open country 
outside will, on the one hand, reduce the time and the cost of 
travelling from the surrounding districts into the city, and on 
the other make possible the decentralisation of industrial activity | 
and the removal of the factories, etc., into self-contained satellite 
towns in which the worker would be within walking or cycling 
distance of his work. 


8. THe Toit oF THE SLUMS 


This leads us to the consideration of the second great section 
of our development programme. It requires no argument to 
emphasise the social and economic importance of good and 
sufficient housing for the people. The housing conditions in 
the centres of too many of our towns to-day are a disgrace. 
Room to live and room to play are the rights of every deserving 
citizen, and if these rights are ignored the price must be paid in 
ill-health and ill-will, in poor physique and poor production. 

It has long been common knowledge that the death-rate of 
urban areas, where free access to light and air is lacking, is 
higher than that of the countryside. Before the War, the former 
was something like 50 per cent. above the level of the latter. 
Since then, with the continued improvement that has taken place 
in urban sanitation, the gap between the two has narrowed. But 
the expectation of life is still greater in the country than in the 
town. And the more congested the conditions under which the 
town-dweller lives, the less that expectation of life becomes. 

Figures of infantile mortality are particularly significant. 
Infantile mortality depends upon many factors, but overcrowding 
is undoubtedly one of them. In 1925, deaths of children under 
one year in England and Wales averaged 87 per thousand in all 
county boroughs; 72 per thousand in other urban districts; 64 
per thousand in all rural districts. And this in spite of the 
low wages and wretched housing conditions which too often 
obtain in the countryside, and of the continued drift into in- 
dustrial occupations of the strongest and healthiest of its sons. 

A much more startling contrast is revealed when we make 
comparisons between well-to-do and poor areas of the towns. 
For example, in the triennium 1923-5 the corrected death-rate 
of Shoreditch was 13.3 per thousand, and of Bermondsey 12.8, 
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3 compared with 10.9 for Hampstead and 10.3 for Lewisham. 
afantile mortality-rates for the same triennium were: Shore- 
itch 85 (per thousand births), Bermondsey 76, Poplar 69, as 
pmpared with 52 for Hampstead and 31 for Lewisham. 

The death-rate from tuberculosis may similarly be cited. 
‘uberculosis is typically a disease of darkness and congestion, 
nd its incidence in overcrowded areas illustrates strikingly 
ae waste of life and vigour for which our slums are re- 
ponsible. Despite all that has been done successfully to combat 
ae disease, for the years 1923-4 the tuberculosis death-rate of 
sermondsey was 1.20 per 1,000; of Shoreditch, 1.28; of South- 
yark, 1.35; whereas for Hampstead it was .62 per thousand 
nd for Lewisham .74. In the notorious Tabard Street area in 
southwark, before the slum clearance scheme only now being 
ompleted was begun, the phthisis rate was no less than 3.88 per 
,000 persons living, as against the then figure of 2.09 for the 
-orough in which the Tabard Street area is situated, and of 1.44 
or London as a whole. An inquiry recently made in Glasgow, 
omparing in detail the vital statistics of Langside and Cath- 
art on the one hand, and Mile End and Gorbals on the other, 
soints the moral even more clearly. The figures may be set out 
1 tabular form: 


TABLE 29 
DENSITY OF POPULATION AND DEATH-RATES (GLASGOW) 


Mile End. | Gorbals. Langside. | Cathcart. 


Density : persons per acre . 5 A 136 207 45 22 
3irth-rate per 1,000 persons living : 31°0 27:3 I2°4 10-2 
Death-rate per 1,000 persons living : 176 L7s2 9:2 8-7 


‘nfant mortality rate: in first year per 


1,000 births A “ 5 en PeOS 128 44 52 
Phthisis: death-rate per I,o0o persons 
living : ° . ° 1:04 1:03 38 18 
Respiratory diseases: death-rate per 
| 1,000 persons living ° 4 3°66 3°84 1-08 76 


DE Sa a ae eee 


Extracted from the Résumé of Work of the Public Health Department, Corporation 
| if Glasgow, 1926-7. 


So appalling a wastage of life, under preventible conditions, 
‘sa stain upon our industrial civilisation. 
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g. A Poticy FoR SLUM CLEARANCE 


A continuous and comprehensive policy for the abolition of | 
slums is an essential part of the programme of National De- 
velopment. 

Attention necessarily and properly has been given to the 
need for building new houses since the War; the elements pecu- 
liar to the slum problem as such are even to-day not generally 
recognised. The million houses built since the War have, to a 
large extent, met the increase of demand created in the last ten 
years. But the arrears of new construction which accumulated © 
during the War have not yet been caught up; much less has any 
serious impression been made on the accumulated arrears of 
slum clearances. 

Slums are a resultant of poverty, overcrowding, bad planning, 
and dilapidation. They began to be a problem of magnitude 
when the houses built in the towns during the period of most 
rapid urban expansion began to reach the end of their ‘natural 
lives. Experience shows that the average life of the brick cot- 
tages erected in the towns in the last century is about a hundred 
years, and the slum clearances which were undertaken between 
1890 and 1914 were predominantly schemes for demolishing little 
congeries of the houses built a hundred years previously. The 
slum problem is more acute now than it was before the War, 
not only because practically no clearances have been carried 
through since 1914, but because with each decade of this century 
larger areas reach the stage of dilapidation. Slum clearances 
which ought to be undertaken now in London, or which will have 
to be undertaken in the near future, will involve areas not of 
3 or 4 acres, but of 20 or 30 acres, or more. Slum clearances 
undertaken on this scale must include large measures of replan- 
ning and rebuilding, and any undertaking of this size must 
be carried out in accordance with some definite plan for distri- 
buting the population with reference to the places of work and 
the other factors which affect the structure of our towns. The 
development of the slum problem is more obvious in London 
than elsewhere, but all great centres of population will have to 
face in the next few decades the necessity of clearing away un- 
healthy areas on a scale which hitherto they have scarcely con- 
templated. 
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When the main factor in the slum condition is bad planning, 
ad building, or dilapidation, re-conditioning is sometimes an 
ffective, if temporary, remedy. But in so far as slumminess is 
aused largely by the overcrowding of houses on the land and by 
savovercrowding of families in those houses, it is evident that 
ne population to be dishoused cannot be rehoused on the same 
‘te. ‘There must be some displacement of population, and this 
isplacement should be carried out as part of the wider policy 
f placing new factories and other places of work in those 
reas which, because of their physical character or of the trans- 
ort facilities available, are best suited for the purpose. 

The million houses built since the War have, on the whole, been 
ited in a haphazard manner without co-ordination of effort and 
rithout regard to any general plan for increasing the efficiency 
nd health of our towns. Towns to-day, in actual fact, very 
ften do not correspond to existing Local Government boun- 
aries, To use London again as the outstanding illustration, the 
rea administered by the London County Council is only a part 
f what is London for the ordinary purposes of business and 
ssidence. A large proportion of the slums which ought to be 
leared are situated in the older central areas where no sites 
or rehousing are available. Many of the work-places in Cen- 
-al London are, under modern conditions, retained there only 
ecause their workers still live in the neighbourhood; and the 
aradoxical situation is arising that factories which have 
ound it possible to remove to the outskirts still, to a large extent, 
raw their workpeople from the areas from which they have — 
emoved. A plan for the development of London as a region 
‘ould enable housing, transport, and the siting of work-places 
) be co-ordinated, and we call attention here to the proposals for 
‘egional Authorities set out in Towns and the Land.1 Under the 
solicy there. set out, Regional Authorities would be created in 
ye main urban areas of the country, and it would be the duty 
{ these authorities to provide, or arrange for the provision of, 
dequate housing accommodation wherever a housing need arises 
4 the region which cannot be met in the areas of the separate 
.ocal Authorities. 

The policy for slum clearance, then, must be regarded as part 


1 Towns and the Land: The Urban Report of the Liberal Land Committee, 
923-5. (Hodder & Stoughton, rs.) 
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of the whole plan of urban reconstruction, and we suggest that 
the Board of National Development should be given special power 
to aid Regional Authorities, especially before they can collect 
revenue to be drawn by them from betterment taxes and rates 
on site values created by the improvements. 


10. GARDEN CITIES 


Great Britain has been the pioneer in creating those new 
towns, planned from the start as whole units and for health and 
efficiency, which have become known as garden cities. Although 
neither Letchworth nor Welwyn is yet complete, their experience 
already proves two things: first, that new towns of this type have 
a special contribution to make to social contentment and to the 
ultimate efficiency of British industry; and secondly, that after 
the lapse of a few years a good and thoroughly well-secured 
dividend may be expected on the capital expended on their estab- 
lishment and development, thanks to the fact that the building 
of a city converts agricultural land values into urban values, and 
these, after repaying the cost of construction, are available for 
the corporate use of the city. Letchworth and Welwyn owe 
their existence to the private enterprise of a few public-spirited 
individuals, notably Sir Ebenezer Howard. If they are to be 
not merely achievements in themselves but the forerunners of a 
new type of town, larger forces of direction and encouragement 
must be put behind the movement. So much industrial unrest 
and inefficiency is due to the cramped space allowed both to 
factories and homes by the congestion of the old industrial towns 
that the desirability of establishing factories in new centres 
wherever possible is self-evident. The argument for garden 
cities is to-day almost universally admitted, and Parliament has 
so far given it the stamp of its approval as to insert a clause 
in the Housing Act of 1921 making special provision for giving 
financial assistance to garden-city schemes. Up to the present, 
however, the actual work of creating garden cities has been left 
to the pioneers of the movement. The time has come when it 
should be taken up with greater vigour and determination as 
an integral part of our national housing policy. 

Modern conditions, and road transport in particular, have 
brought new factors into play in determining the location of 
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ndustry. Where there are open sites, adequately served by 
yower-supply and transport and economically situated in relation 
0 supplies of raw material and to markets, new factory areas 
tould be developed in conjunction with housing schemes to much 
sreater advantage than if the new buildings were squeezed into 
he centre of existing industrial areas or even tacked on to their 
yutskirts—in other words, new towns can be deliberately created 
o redress the ill-balanced development of the old. 

At the beginning of any such enterprise there is in the nature 
of the undertaking a period during which current revenue cannot 
over the interest on capital expended. The period of fructifica- 
ion, as it is called, is, as in the case of railways, a somewhat pro- 
onged period. Subsequently revenues and profits can be safely 
“xpected to make good the arrears of interest as the towns de- 
velop and land values are created. We suggest, therefore, that 
he Board of National Investment should be empowered to 
‘uarantee in proper cases the interest on the bonds issued by Asso- 
iations authorised to build Garden Cities, subject to arrangements 
or the ultimate relief of the guarantees when financial stability 
s reached. 

The location of new towns of this type in different parts 
of the country would be in accordance with regional plans, based 
argely on considerations of the transport facilities available. 
Che plan of each new town should in all cases provide for the 
cheduling, as agricultural land and as open space, of a belt of 
considerable width around the area which is to be covered by 
ts factories, houses, shops, and other buildings. 


II. PRESERVING THE COUNTRYSIDE 


While we are urging the necessity of planning for the wider 
snd wiser distribution of the industrial population, it is impor- 
ant to make clear that the real threat to the English countryside 
s contained not in planned development, but in the sporadic, 
unplanned development that is now going on. We wish, therefore, 
o call attention at this point to the necessity of taking decisive 
ction to preserve the downs, moors, lakes, woods, hills, and 
commons of the countryside, and we suggest that the time has 
some for national action to conserve their beauties and their 
“menities for future generations. We owe a great deal to private 
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munificence and to such bodies as the National Trust and the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. But as the popu- 
lation increases, and as it is spread more evenly over the land, as 
a result of better roads, motor-transport, electrical power supply, 
and that decentralisation of industry and of population which we 
hope to promote, the preservation of Britain’s open country passes. 
outside the power of private persons or of societies interested in 
public welfare. What is required is an extension of the principle 
of town-planning so as to preserve permanently from sporadic 
building and other forms of ill-considered exploitation all those 
areas of the country whose fullest contribution to national welfare 
lies in their preservation as open spaces. We suggest, therefore, 
that the Ministry of Health should have power to schedule as 
national open spaces areas as many of the Surrey commons, the 
South Downs, Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and parts of 
the Peak and Lake Districts; that it should be commissioned at 
once to schedule such areas; that any action involving a material 
change in the outward aspect of such areas should require express 
permission ; and that there should be power either now or at any 
future time to take over them or any part of them into public 
ownership on the payment of reasonable compensation assessed on 
the principles accepted in the present Town-planning Acts. The 
expense would not be great; the benefit to the nation would be 
immeasurable. 


12. DISTRIBUTING THE POPULATION 


The proposals made in the immediately preceding paragraphs 
recognise the rightness of protests made against the desecration 
of the countryside, and, we think, provide a means of making 
those protests effective. Open spaces must be preserved. But 
the countryside as a whole must thrive. The wholesomeness of 
national life to a very large extent depends on the interaction of 
town and country, and on breaking down the social and economic 
barriers between agriculture and other industries. To all this 
transport is the key. 

The effect of transport on the distribution of popula- 
tion is well illustrated in Belgium, where, as Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree ascertained in 1900, 56 per cent. of the population 
lived in country districts, although only about 23 per cent. de- 
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pended on agriculture for their main livelihood. The distribution 
of Belgian population is, we understand, still much as it was 
found to be twenty-seven years ago. Residents in the Belgian 
countryside for the most part cultivate some land. The 
division between the urban and the rural worker is thus, to a 
large extent, broken down. An industrial worker, if he loses 
his employment, generally occupies himself on his own land or 
gets a job with a farmer. In this way he keeps a footing in 
the country, and often, when he grows older and his chances of 
getting regular work lessen, he depends more and more upon his 
land until ultimately he relies upon it altogether, gradually adding 
to his holding until it is sufficiently large to make him self- 
supporting. This interconnection of urban industry and rural 
life is made possible only by facilities for rapid and cheap trans- 
port and, in particular, by the “ vicinal railways.” The develop- 
ment of these railways has been a constant object of national soli- 
citude. They not only link town to town and town to outlying 
village, but they bring countryside and town together in organic 
-elationship. 


13. NATIONAL OVERHEAD CHARGES 


To cleanse our towns of squalor is more than a programme of 
“social betterment ” in the narrowest sense of that phrase. Social 
organisation is the complement of industrial organisation. What 
che factory produces is affected by the home conditions of the 
workers who produce it, by the air and light which they enjoy, 
the means of transport at their disposal, and their opportunities 
for education and recreation. Only now, at the end of a long 
deriod in which towns have been allowed to grow up anyhow 
(and have consequently grown up badly), is the only durable 
‘onception of towns coming to be recognised, namely, that they 
ire in part social organisms and in part industrial plants. The 
sonception of towns as social organisms means bringing all their 
several parts to work in harmony and planning them not as 
uggregations but as units. The conception of towns as industrial 
»lants means paying collective attention to those overhead charges 
hich fall on the manufacturer as a result of social conditions. 
The ill-health that comes from homes unfit for human habitation, 
he discontent that properly voices the demand for better physical 
sonditions and wider opportunities, congestion of traffic in the 
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streets, darkness in the factory itself—all these are actual handi- 
caps on our competitive efficiency. Every nerve must be strained 
to provide work for the unemployed. But the work which is 
undertaken should be part of a plan for the physical improvement 
and the economic betterment of towns and of the country as a 
whole. Asa result of such work the nation should emerge from 
the present period of unemployment not with impaired assets 
but rehabilitated. Unemployment should leave as its mark, not 
shabby homes and flabby muscles, but new roads, new bridges, 
new houses, new schools, new towns, cleared watercourses, 
drained fields, newly afforested hillsides, land reclaimed from 
marsh or won back from the sea, new power lines, an altogether 
more efficient economic equipment, and a population not daunted 
and demoralised, but braced by work which, however unaccus- 
tomed, will be in the future a source of pride. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
ELECTRICITY, WATERWAYS, AND DOCKS 


I. ELECTRICITY 


NOTHER great field of enterprise in which national 

development wisely directed can contribute to the solution 

of the unemployment problem is that of electrical supply. 
A detailed treatment of the subject, which has been dealt with in 
Coal and Power,} is not here required, but we must call attention 
to the amount of direct employment involved in increasing the 
electrical plant and equipment of the nation, and to the increase 
in our national competitive power which would result from a 
wider use of electrical energy for manufacturing purposes. 

It is true that there has been a rapid increase in this country 
of electrical output—an output of 1,600 million units in 1913-14 
had by 1925 grown to 8,125 million units. But such develop- 
ment must be considered comparatively. In a list of the main 
industrial States of Europe, together with the U.S.A. and 
Canada, arranged according to the output of electricity per head 
of population, Great Britain stands fourth from the bottom. The 
position is shown in Table 30. 

Although the output per head of population in Great Britain 
is just ahead of that in France, from every other point of view 
the table indicates how vast the room for expansion must be in 
this country. Even though the three countries at the top of the 
list might be expected to be ahead of us, because of the high cost 
of labour in the United States and Canada, and of the exceptional 
supply of water power in Switzerland, yet the gap is so large 
that there is clearly immense scope for development in this 
country. 


Coal and Power. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1924, Is.) 
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PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY IN NINE INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES, 1925 


Total Output of Output 


Proportion taken 


Country. Bierce {os by Industry. Poe a 

Million Units. Per cent. Units. 

Canada . : é : 10,110 95 1,150 
Switzerland A , n 3,900 ae 1,000 
U.S.A. c = ; . 81,801 69 710 
Germany : : : 20,328 83 318 
Belgium . : : : 2,274 —- 291 
Great Britain . i , 11,814 69 282 
France, . ‘ : 3 10,000 90 250 
Italy ; , : : 7,600 95 195 
Poland . : , : 1,800 over 80 63 
Total . j F 149,628 — 430 


Compiled from official sources and supplied by Mr. Hugh Quigley, of the 
Economic and Statistical Department of the British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 


Until recently arrangements for both the manufacture and 
distribution of electricity have admittedly been most unsatisfac- 
tory. Our engineers have designed and built some super-power 
stations which are equal in efficiency to the best in the world, but 
for the most part the country is covered with small and inefficient 
stations, and between them proper intercommunication does not 
exist. The Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926 which set up the 
Central Electricity Board is a big step in the right direction; 
although it does not give the Board the full powers asked for in 
Coal and Power, yet it goes a considerable distance in the right 
direction. But immediate and revolutionary results must not be 
looked for; to produce out of the present chaos a wise and far- 
sighted scheme reconciling all the antagonistic interests that have 
grown up is a very difficult task. 

The 1926 Act gives to the Electricity Commissioners the duty 
of preparing a number of schemes which will eventually cover 
the whole country. The area to be brought within each scheme 
has to be determined after very careful inquiry into the geo- 
graphical and industrial sources of energy and after consider- 
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ation of the best system of linking up the different parts of the 
area, the possibility of future interconnection with other areas, 
and the efficiency and situation of existing generating stations. 
‘The scheme in draft form has then to be sent to the Central 
Electricity Board, who finally decide the form in which it shall 
be put into force. It has then to be published, and any or all 
of the numerous undertakings or persons affected may within one 
month claim to be heard. A right of appeal against the decision 
of the Central Electricity Board is given in certain cases, and 
altogether it is possible to have a period of several months between 
the inception of the scheme and the commencement of work 
within an area. 

All experience of administration of local affairs by local men 

‘proves that it is necessary to provide for local opinion being 
heard and then given full consideration in regard to any proposals 
which interfere with the control of the public utility services, 
otherwise there would be strong opposition to the scheme, however 
good it might be. 

The first scheme under the 1926 Act (that for the Central 
Scottish area) was received by the Central Electricity Board some 
months ago, after which they met informally the representatives 
of all those undertakings within the area who desired to be heard, 
with the satisfactory result that not a single undertaking exercised 
its right of appeal, and the scheme is now so far advanced that 
orders have been placed for the major portion of the plant. 
The second scheme (that for the South-east of England, which 
includes the London area) has now been sent to the Central 
Electricity Board, and is being dealt with. The preparatory work 
in another area is well advanced, so that the national scheme is 
proceeding at.a faster rate than anyone anticipated, in marked 
contrast to previous experience in regard to electricity supply 
development. 

As the schemes for the different areas will be prepared one 
by one, and issued at intervals, it is obvious that under the most 
favourable circumstances they will be spread over a considerable 
period of time, and that any immediate placing of immense 
orders for machinery is impracticable. It is also undesirable, 
as it would flood the market, prices would be put up 
against the Board, and export trade would probably be lost. 
The right policy is undoubtedly to use the orders which are to be 
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given out by the Central Electricity Board as a balance to secure | 
constant work for the British factories, at something like full 
output, over a period of years. This means a reduction in the 
manufacturer’s overhead charges, and will therefore tend to put 
the British manufacturer into an improved position to compete in 
overseas markets against his foreign competitors. 

From the point of view of preventing unemployment in 
the electrical trades, of encouraging the export trade, and of 
providing a satisfactory scheme of power production which will 
stand the test of time, gradual development would seem un- 
doubtedly to be the right policy. The Board will require 
the constant and steady backing of the Government if time is 
not to be wasted, and although the Act of 1926 marks a distinct 
step forward as regard powers, yet experience has already shown 
that further powers are required. If electricity is to be taken into 
the rural districts, the transmission lines must be cheap. A low- 
tension overhead line in its simplest form must not cost more than 
a maximum of £200 a mile. In many continental countries such 
lines are built at a cost as low as £100 a mile. In this country, 
owing, it is said, to unnecessarily high standards, and to the 
opposition of vested interests in granting wayleaves, such 
lines are in many cases costing £500 a mile and more. Under 
such conditions a satisfactory and complete scheme of electrical 
power distribution is impossible. We are of opinion that there 
should be an immediate inquiry into this matter. 

There is little doubt that in other ways experience will show 
that further powers are required. A fairly satisfactory begin- 
ning has been made, but steady and constant pressure is required 
from the Government if we are to have, in a reasonable time, a 
complete and first-class scheme for the production of electrical 
power. The danger is that the policy of electrical development 
may be crippled by parsimony as road development has 
already been crippled. As with roads, so with electricity, 
we have a peculiar opportunity of raising our economic 
life to a higher power at the very time when we have a surplus 
of labour which must be maintained. Public opinion, realising 
the evils of unemployment, should insist on that opportunity being 
grasped, so that part of our surplus labour may be employed in 
bringing the electrical equipment of the country at least to the 
level of that already reached by our competitors. 
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2. INLAND WATERWAYS 


The neglected condition of our inland waterways, in striking 
contrast to the efficiency of the continental system, has long been 
the subject of criticism. Since the advent of railways, little has 
been done to render our canals fit for modern traffic requirements ; 
instead of improving, enlarging, and equipping them with 
mechanical means of haulage and loading, and with better 
wharves and warehouses, many have been allowed to deteriorate. 
When the Liberal Government was in power in 1906, it appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of the canals 
and inland navigations of the country, and to report on, inter alia, 
“ facilities, improvements, and extensions desirable in order to 
complete a system of through communication by water between 
centres of commercial, industrial, or agricultural importance, and 
between such centres and the sea,’ and on “the prospect of 
benefit to the trade of the country compatible with a reasonable 
return on the probable cost.” The Commission recommended 
ithe unification of the waterways and the transfer of their adminis- 
tration to a Central ‘‘ Waterway Board.” It was suggested that 
the functions of this body should include the improvement of 
four main routes (viz. Birmingham and Leicester to London; 
Leicester, Burton, and Nottingham to the Humber; Wolver- 
hampton and Birmingham to the Mersey; and Wolverhampton 
and Birmingham to the Severn), and that subsequent action 
should be taken to acquire and unify any further waterways as 
branches or feeders of the main routes or as new schemes. 


The Commission stated that they— 


“realised more and more, as their inquiry proceeded, how 
hopeless it would be to expect anything from the waterway 
system of England and Wales in the future, for the benefit 
of trade and industry, if the waterways were left in the 
present disunited and unimproved condition. With a few 
notable exceptions, the canals at least would become less and 
less efficient and useful; and many would swell the list, as 
years went on, of disused or derelict canals. Thus a system 
of transport which in foreign countries has become of great 
value to trade, as a result of measures of unification and 
improvement, would in this country be practically lost.” 
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The Report was published in 1909, and before public opinion 
could be sufficiently aroused to take any action on it, the War 
had begun. A Departmental Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was appointed in 1920 to 
review the whole question of the future development of water- 
ways. The policy recommended almost unanimously by this 
Committee can be put briefly as the gradual grouping of the 
principal inland waterways into seven systems which, it was sug- 
gested, should be owned and operated by a series of public trusts, 
composed principally of local authorities, representatives of canal 
companies, users of waterways, and others, Apart from 
valuable improvements of the River Trent, little other action was 
taken. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, as recently as 1922, advocated 
the linking of Birmingham with the Bristol Channel ports—a 
scheme which had the support of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce and prominent local representatives. Here, again, 
nothing has materialised, owing, it is said, “to the difficulty of 
adjusting the financial responsibility of the undertaking.” Had 
the State interested itself in the project, this difficulty could 
doubtless have been overcome. While our Government has 
adopted a purely passive attitude and our canals have deteriorated, 
France, Germany, and other continental countries have been over- 
hauling their already admirable and extensive system of water- 
ways so as to equip them for the new conditions of trade and, 
industry. 


France 


The important part played by the canal system in the economic 
life of France is too well known to require emphasis. It has been 
invaluable for the transport of heavy goods in the industrial 
regions of the north and the north-east. Since the War a com- 
prehensive national programme for the development of inland 
waterways was drawn up by the Minister of Public Works. 
Although financial stringency has resulted in slow progress, 
nevertheless three of the schemes have been on such a scale and 
of so great importance as to attract international attention, viz. 
those of the Rhone, the Grand Canal of Alsace, and of the 
Marseilles-Rhéne Waterway. Apart from their value in 
facilitating transport and creating industrial development, some 
of the schemes, e.g., the Rhone scheme, will also serve as a means 
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f generating electricity and irrigating adjacent lands. The State 
1s been making increased grants both for ordinary upkeep and 
-pair and for new construction and improvements; over 100 
‘illion francs was voted in the 1926 Budget. The growth in 
affic since the War has been considerable; the canals carried 
8 million tons in 1925 as against 14 million in 1921. 


ermany 


During the War Germany realised the great value of her 
unals as a means of supplementing road and rail transport, and 
stimulus was given to the construction of inland waterways. 
‘his stimulus has continued even after the War, and to-day we 
nd that the Reich in its budget for 1927-8 voted 91.5 million 
1arks for waterway construction, a considerable increase on 
-evious years. The States concerned also contribute large 
nounts for works passing through their territories. The schemes 
- present in progress include, inter alia, the Rhine—Maine— 
vanube works, the so-called Mittelland Canal, and the canalisation 
f the Neckar. An interesting feature of the present programme 
, the proposal to extend, at a cost of nearly £10,000,000, 
1e Hansa Canal to link Hamburg with Bremen and the West- 
halian industrial districts; the canal will take ships up to 1,000 
yns. Traffic returns have in consequence shown an increase 
n previous years, and in Western Germany the traffic is even 
reater than in 1913. Steps are being taken to increase efficiency 
ad promote facilities by the combination of inland waterways 
smpanies by the Reich’s scheme for greater unification by creat- 
1g 12 administrative centres and by reducing the number of 
ycal inland waterway authorities by one-quarter. Even under 
xisting conditions it is significant that whereas in Germany the 
onnage of canal and river traffic is equivalent to one-fifth or 
me-sixth of rail-borne traffic, in Britain the canals carry less 
jan one-twentieth of the tonnage of goods hauled by rail. 


telgium 
Similar developments have taken place in Belgium, where 
anals have for years been an important feature of the country. 


‘redits sought for river and canal work in 1926 amounted to 
2} million francs. Among the chief schemes in progress is the 
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Brussels—Charleroi Canal, which will afford direct communication — 
between Antwerp and the coalfields and the industrial areas of 
Charleroi and Mons, and further, with the French canal system. 
Other works include a waterway linking Antwerp with the Cam- | 
pine coal basin and the important industrial districts of Liege. 


While we have marked time, other countries have gone for- | 
ward. Our chief need at present is a bold and comprehensive 
scheme of canal development on the lines of the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission as modified by the changed 
economic conditions of the country. Unity of administration 
under State control would effect economies and enable the much- 
needed extensions and improvements to be undertaken. It must 
not, however, be thought that we advocate the resuscitation of © 
inland waterways as competitors with rail and motor transport, 
but as a means of supplementing their work. 


3. Docks, HARBOURS, AND DocKYARDS 


Docks and Harbours.—A growing seaborne traffic necessi- | 
tates measures of port development to keep pace with, or, better 
still, to forestall, the increased dock accommodation demanded. 
Any failure to maintain adequate dock and harbour facilities at 
the highest degree of efficiency results in delays in transit, damage 
and deterioration of goods, and economic loss is the consequence. 
Ports then become the “ bottle-necks ” of ocean traffic and con- 
gestion results. But the rapid growth of new traffic gives rise 
to an increased demand not only for berths and jetties, but also 
for better storage facilities, larger and better warehouses, sheds 
amply provided with rail facilities, and above all for the latest and 
most expeditious methods of handling cargo efficiently. The 
question, however, is not so much how to accommodate existing 
traffic too great for existing capacity, but how to meet the de- 
mands which will be made within a few years. Shipbuilders 
in recent years have been laying down larger keels; for example, 
the average size of merchant vessels of 100 tons gross and over 
launched in Great Britain before the War was about 2,500 tons 
as against 3,000 during the last four years. The shipbuilding 
- programmes of other countries, especially America, show in- 
creased construction compared with the corresponding pre-war 
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ares. Hence it is necessary to look ahead and plan for these 
ure requirements, both by the reconstruction and “ modernis- 
;” of old docks and the construction of new ones. That some 
‘the port authorities are alive to the needs of the times is 
dent by the carrying out of large development schemes in 
ent years, for example, the Gladstone system of docks at 
verpool, where the biggest vessels, built or likely to be built 
the near future, may be accommodated in ease. 

But the port trusts finance their improvement ‘schemes very 
gely from revenue, and there is a tendency when this declines, 
>a times of trade and industrial depression, for expenditure on 
velopments to be curtailed. We have already drawn attention 

other parts on this Report to the evils of such so-called 
conomy,” but without adequate State assistance the port 
thorities in many cases are not prepared to undertake the 
ancing of the projects other than from reserves and revenue. 
is true that the Development Commissioners assist the smaller 
rt and harbour authorities with grants and loans, but the extent 
this assistance is strikingly shown in the seventeenth Annual 
sport of that body, which states that during the year 1926-7 
2 grants totalled £18,000 and loans amounted to £16,000. 

On the other hand, the French Government, assisted by the 
ramber of Commerce and local authorities, have, in recent years, 
ent 100 to 120 million francs annually on the great ports to 
iprove and equip them to compete with foreign ports; assistance 
s also been rendered by the State to the smaller ports. Italy 
s been extending and improving her port works, especially 
e ports of Genoa, Naples, Trieste, and the new harbour works 
Bari. Extension works have been carried out at Antwerp, 
rent, Ostend, and other Belgian ports. 

Government Dockyards.—Special problems arise in connec- 
sn with the industrial establishments maintained by the State 
r military purposes. A policy of greater economy in arma- 
ents might give rise to serious local difficulties, unless the 

-uation that would result was foreseen, and the necessary 
easures planned in advance. For example, only the Admiralty 
n decide when a dockyard is no longer needed for naval pur- 
yses. But apparently when it was decided to close down the 
yxckyard at Pembroke, it was no one’s special duty to con- 
der what was to happen to the town of Pembroke and to 
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the population that had been brought there. It was the existence | 
of the dockyard that had caused Pembroke to expand from a | 
village to a town of 15,000 inhabitants. All the equipment of | 
a town had been created, its roads, its schools, its sanitary _ 
system. Assuming that their employment was stable, the great 
majority of the workmen on the staff had bought their own 
houses. Suddenly a change of policy puts an end to Pembroke’s 
only industry; the place becomes almost derelict; the houses, | 
acquired by years of thrift and self-denial, become practically un- 
saleable. Similar consequences would follow from similar action 
elsewhere, in greater or less degree, according as an establishment 
was closed or was reduced in scale. ‘ 
It should be remembered that Government dockyards and — 
arsenals are wholly dependent upon Government orders. Usually — 
there is little opening in the same town for skilled men who are — 
dismissed from those establishments; and many of the workmen 
are very highly skilled, often trained from their youth as Govern- — 


t 
Re 


ment apprentices and required to reach an exceptional standard d 


of proficiency. In these circumstances a special obligation rests 
upon the State. ‘a 

We are of opinion that when action becomes necessary, it 
should be based upon two principles. 

First, so far as the conditions allow, whatever establishments 
are maintained by the State should be kept in steady employ- 
ment. Government dockyards and arsenals, for the reasons that 
have been given, have an exceptionally strong claim. If, by such 
tendencies as the reduction of forces on the one hand, or the > 
growing mechanisation of the army on the other, the equipment 
that is needed changes its character, those establishments ought 
not to suffer. By a careful adjustment of orders, they ought to 
be kept as fully employed as possible. 

Secondly, the course of future policy, with reference to the 
size of each establishment, should be carefully surveyed, and the 
measures to be taken should be definitely laid down in advance 
and publicly announced. Where it is found necessary to reduce 
the dockyard or arsenal of a particular town, it should be the 
duty of the Committee of National Development to endeavour to 
attract to that town alternative private industries. Instead of 
leaving derelict important sites, sidings, and buildings, these 
should be offered to new enterprises. With a population of skilled 
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orkmen available on the spot, their houses in being, their muni- 
»al and social requirements already met, the place should be 
ore attractive to the founders of a new undertaking than start- 
g afresh in some undeveloped locality. The course we propose 
this regard is no more than a special application of our general 
licy for the preservation and development of the national re- 
urces. It is not less necessary to save the towns that exist from 
ing wasted than to promote the growth of new ones where the 
ed arises. 

The development of the nation’s docks must be regarded 
om the national point of view. Conflicting claims and interests 
ust be taken into account, but the whole dock system must be 
e best which can be devised to serve the national interest. We 
ggest, therefore, that the Committee of National Development 
ould examine the question as a whole and should in all cases, 
rere desirable development is held up by financial difficulties, 
t forward a scheme to the Board of National Investment. 
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AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND RECLAMATION f 
ericulture is a_matter which has — 


HE future of British a 
received the exhaustive attention of the Liberal Party, both 
before the War and since. Far-reaching proposals in 
regard to it have been endorsed by the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, and there is no need here to go over in detail ground already — 
covered by the Rural Report of the Liberal Land Committee — 
1923-5.) 
Our task is to note and to emphasise the vit 
those proposals to the problem we are now con 


1. AGRICULTURE'S Intrinsic IMPORTANCE 


Agriculture is still the most important industry in the country. 
The value of agricultural and horticultural land, including the 
farmhouses and buildings upon it, has been estimated for the 
year 1925 at £815,000,000. The working capital employed in 


agricultural production was at the same time estimated at 


£365,000,000. The value of the gross output of the land of 
England and Wales, ie. that of the agricultural and horticultural 
produce sold to the non-farming community or consumed in 
farmers’ households, was officially estimated for the year 1925 at 
£225,000,000. The importance of this figure is iilustrated by 
the value of the net production of some of our other staple indus- 
tries, as ascertained by the Census of Production in 1924 for 


al relationship of 
sidering. 


Great Britain ”: 
£ millions 
Coal . 210 
Engineering - 3 5 117 
Cotton spinning and weaving - ~0ES2 
po Ou 


Iron and Steel # : : 
n—Ruval Report. (Hodder & Stoughton, Is.) 

2 An actual comparison of the relative value of the output of agriculture and 
other great industries is not possible: on the one hand, agricultural returns 
relate only to England and Wales, and the figures of other industries to Great 
Britain as a whole ; on the other, the agricultural figure represents gross output 


and the other figures net output. 


1 The Land and the N atio 
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Its importance is no less strikingly shown by the figures of 
he employment it provides. Even in 1921, despite the heavy 
lecline in agricultural employment in the last fifty years, agri- 
ulture gave occupation to 1,232,000 men and boys and 107,000 
women, a total, that is, of over 1,300,000 persons. This figure 
‘an be compared with the totals of persons employed in 1924 
n the great industries, e.g. 1,198,000 in coal, 588,000 in engin- 
ering, 517,000 in cotton spinning and weaving, and 303,000 in 
ron and steel. 

Nor does its importance derive only from the amount of the 
apital employed and the number of persons engaged. It affords 
‘mployment which contributes to the health and well-being of 
he nation to a degree altogether out of proportion to the money 
srofit which it returns. It is, therefore, an industry which 
hould peculiarly be an object of national concern and atten- 
ion, the last industry which ought to be left to its fate with 
he lazy phrase, “If it is not paying better let it go.” It is, of 
ll industries, peculiarly dependent on the creation for it, by 
ne nation as a whole, of the right economic environment. 


2. AGRICULTURE AND IMPORTS 


There is, too, another aspect of the problem of British Agri- 
ulture which, and the importance of which, is not sufficiently 
ecognised, namely, that concerned with the balance of trade. 

In an Appendix to this chapter ? will be found statistics of 
he excess of imports into the United Kingdom in 1924, 1925, 
nd 1926 of food and other agricultural and raw products 
pparently capable, from a climatic point of view, of being pro- 
uced within the United Kingdom. There is, of course, room 
or some difference of opinion as to what precisely should be 
ncluded in this category. We have tried to take a conservative 
iew. After making all allowances, however, for margin of 
rror, the figures are sufficiently striking. 

Taking the average of the three years 1924-6, the total 
xcess of imports under this heading amounts to some £450.0 
aillion per annum (or about twice our home production). 
‘aking some of the details, the three-year average of the excess 


1 Domestic gardeners, included in the Census enumeration under agriculture, 
ve here excluded. 
2 Appendix III, pp. 339-40. 
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of wheat imports is some £66.0 million, wheat meal and flour 
£2.5 million, barley £8.5 million, and oats nearly £3-5 million. 
The corresponding figures for beef, mutton, and lamb are £53-0 
million, and pig products £51.5 million. For living cattle, sheep, 
and swine the figure is £18.5 million, fruit £11.5 million, cheese 
£14.0 million, eggs £18.5 million, and butter over £48.0 million. 
Even for potatoes we paid foreign countries, on balance, an 
average of £4.5 million, and for other vegetables £7.0 million. 

Comparison with our staple exports adds significance to 
these figures. The three-years’ average of our exports of 
machinery of all classes was £46.5 million, or £5.0 million less 
than our imports of pig products. If we lost all our export 
trade in machinery but ‘raised all our pigs at home, we 
should be better off from the point of view of the balance of 
foreign trade than we are to-day. Again, our total exports of 
coal, taking here the average only of 1924-5, was £61.0 million, 
or £5.5 million less than our imports of butter and eggs. The 
total exports of our greatest export industry, cotton yarns and 
manufactures (less the corresponding imports of raw cotton), 
were less than £74.0 million, or approximately equal to our 
imports of cattle, sheep, and meat. 

We do not, of course, suggest that we can ever hope to provide 
in this country all the food capable, from a climatic point of view, 
of being produced here. What we do submit is that by the Liberal 
policy of agricultural reform we might show much improvement 
on the present situation, and that any such improvement would 
bring a sorely needed contribution to our balance of trade. The 
way to meet a quasi-permanent falling off in demand for our 
exports lies obviously, in part, in less reliance on outside sources 
of supply. There could be no more effective method of achiev- 
ing this end than by the home production of a greater proportion 
of our food and raw material supplies. 


3. AGRICULTURE AND THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


It will be seen, therefore, that it is of very great economic im- 
portance to restore and develop our agriculture by raising its 
efficiency and productivity, not merely from the point of view of 
the well-being of those engaged in it, but also from the wider 
point of view of the industry and employment and general 
economic position of the country as a whole. The recent World 
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Economic Conference at Geneva laid stress on the economic inter- 
dependence of agriculture and industry. 

While this is true of the world as a whole, it is peculiarly 
true of this country in the situation with which it is at present 
faced. 

A healthy and progressive British agriculture would immensely 
assist the national situation in three main ways. 

In the first place it would ease the competition for employ- 
ment in the towns. For many years now the cream of the agri- 
cultural workers have been drifting into the towns, and by virtue 
of their superior physique, and possibly their greater docility and 
will to work, have tended to secure preference over the urban 
worker, who in consequence has gone to swell the pool of urban 
unemployment. And incidentally, unemployment of urban 
workers is worse than that of rural, because the urban worker 
is, as a rule, entirely dependent upon employment for his means 
of subsistence, whereas the rural worker can frequently avoid 
the demoralisation of complete idleness, and at the same time 
earn at any rate some livelihood by work in his garden or allot- 
ment and by intermittent employment of various kinds. To 
return, however, to our main theme: an increased return to 
British agriculture would be reflected in higher wages and in- 
creased profits and would offer the promise of a better and more 
secure career on the land. The effect of this would be to check 
che drift into the towns, and by permitting the absorption on the 
and of the natural increase of the rural population, to increase 
ts numbers. This would be a real contribution to the un- 
employment problem, even if the movement did not extend to 
the reabsorption into agriculture of some proportion of present 
irban workers born and bred in agricultural surroundings. How 
‘ar such reabsorption might be anticipated would depend on the 
relative attractiveness of agriculture to urban industry, and this 
n turn would depend, in part (but only in part), on the relative 
inancial prospects offered by agriculture, which in turn depend 
upon matters we have still to discuss. 

In the second place, the increased prosperity of the agri- 
ultural population, reflected in its increased purchasing power, 
vould stimulate employment in all those other industries which 
upply the needs of the agricultural community. 

In another part of this Report, dealing with the economy of 
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high wages, we have shown that the wages paid by an employer 
represent the purchasing power available for the goods sold by 
other employers. This is a particular instance of this general 
truth. The greater the real earnings of the agricultural popula- 
tion, the greater will be the prosperity not only of the country 
towns directly supplying their needs, but also of the industries 
manufacturing the goods sold there and railways and other trans- 
port agencies carrying these goods. 

Thirdly, as we have shown, increased agricultural production 
at home would ease the situation as regards the balance of trade. 

Both, therefore, in its immediate and in its more distant effects, 
an improvement in our agricultural industry will have a very 
vital bearing on our unemployment problem and on our economic 
position as a whole. 


4. THE PRESENT POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


Meantime, it is evident that this vital industry is in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. Other countries have been overhauling 
and passing us in yield of crops, in spite of the fact that we now 
only cultivate the best land, and that British agricultural research 
is certainly not behind that of the Continent. Agricultural wages 
are the lowest accorded to any great group of workers, in spite 
of the very real degree of skill and experience required; and 
labourers are not being provided with such an opportunity as is 
provided in other countries for supplementing their incomes by a 
system of small-holdings that can be attended to partly by the 
labourer in spare time, and partly by his wife. At the same time 
farmers, caught by the fall in agricultural prices at a time when 
great changes are being forced on the industry by the breakdown 
of the old system of landlord tenancy, are involved in difficulties 
greater than any that have been experienced in modern times. 
Landlords themselves are increasingly unable to exercise their 
historic function of furnishing the industry with adequate capital 
for permanent work like farm buildings, cottages, and drainage, 
with the inevitable result that diminished expenditure on their part 
runs in vicious circle with decreased enterprise on the part of the 
farmers. Above all, in consequence of these things agriculture 
declines, home production falls and the rural workers drift into 
the towns. at a time when conditions make it urgently desirable 
that opposite tendencies should rule. 
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In a report recently made by Mr. Lange, the Warden of the 
Smallholders’ School, Odense, Denmark, who paid a visit to Eng- 
land to examine the agricultural conditions here, there is the 
following passage which has a bearing on the situation: 

“From land of far inferior quality and not much above 
one-quarter in extent as compared with England and Wales 
(43 against 151) we are able to export £56,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products, while the total production of Eng- 
lish agriculture is only £225,000,000. (Perhaps it also goes 
a little way towards explaining why the Danish death-rate 
is the lowest in the world.) ” 

To every ten square miles of land used for crops and grass 
in Great Britain there is an agricultural population of 282 persons. 
The same area of farm land in Denmark maintains 352, Germany 
416, Holland 576, and Belgium no less than 640. Each of these 
/ countries brings into some kind of economic use a larger pro- 
portion of its total “soil-area.” Population on the land 
varies almost directly as the intensity of its cultivation. 
| Intensive cultivation does not, as is often assumed, simply 
mean the substitution of market gardening for arable, 
pasture, or mixed farming. Danish agriculture, for example, is 
more intensive than English largely because more animals are 
kept, and arable land is used for stock-breeding. Belgian agri- 
culture, on the other hand, comes much more nearly to what is 
commonly thought of as intensive cultivation. But in all these 
other countries the common factor is that the land as a whole 
carries a much larger number of family farms, that is to say, 
holdings of a size which can be cultivated normally without 
reliance on hired labour. This economic division of agricultural 
land is both the cause and result of more intensive farming. 
Both it and intensive farming are due fundamentally to the 
conception that the primary use of land which is not required 
for building is for the production of wealth, not for amenity. 
If this conception were restored in our own country, and if the 
jisame degree of efficiency in production and marketing were 
attained in agriculture as are recognised as necessary in the urban 
industries, we could hope to occupy on our land a population 
bearing a higher ratio to agricultural area than the 1,330,000 
reported at the last Census. If our ratio of persons to agri- 
|cultural area were as high as in Denmark, this 1,330,000 would 
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become something like 1,700,000; if as high as in Germany, 
2,000,000; in Holland, 2,750,000; or in Belgium, well over 
3,000,000. 

In quoting these figures we must not be taken as suggesting 
that it is possible in a short time to raise the numbers of our 
agricultural population to these levels. We state them simply as 
showing the matter in a new perspective. It is, nevertheless, sig- 
nificant that a country like, say, Denmark, with poorer soil and 
climatic conditions than we enjoy, should be able to maintain an 
agricultural population relatively so much greater than ours, 
though our farmers have at their doors the markets which the 
Danish farmers serve overseas. Furthermore, wherever the ex- 
planation is to be found, it is not in the lower standard of life of 
the Danish agriculturist, who both in living, in housing, in edu- 
cation, and in culture enjoys a standard which will bear com- 
parison with that enjoyed on farms of comparable size in Great 
Britain. 

But it is not necessary to rely upon illustrations from abroad. 
Experience shows that whereas in purely rural parishes generally 
the population has steadily dwindled, it has been maintained, and 
even increased, where smallholdings on any adequate scale have 
been established. As an illustration may be taken two groups 
of parishes, one in Lincolnshire, where the powers given by the 
Smallholdings Acts have been fully exercised, and one in Suffolk, 
where they have not. Three parishes in the Lincolnshire area 
show an increase in population between 1901 and 1921 of 879; 
and 13 per cent. respectively. Three parishes in the Suffolk 
area show a decrease in the same period of 21, 23, and 25 per 
cent. respectively. The Lincolnshire increase has been secured 
in the face of notorious difficulties, and it is reasonable to 
expect that a much greater increase would follow from the adop- 
tion of the Liberal Land Policy as a whole with its schemes of 
credit supply, organised marketing, and transport reform based 
on a form of tenure which ensures good cultivation and gives 
security to the good farmer. Mr. Lange, whom we have already 
quoted, gives the parallel experience of Denmark. He says: 

“We generally find that in the course of ten to fifteen 
years the population increases two to three times wherever 
a large farm of, say, 500-600 acres is cut up in thirty to 
forty smaller ones.” 
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Numerous examples can be found in England of cases where 
enterprising farmers have taken over neglected farms and have 
doubled or trebled the amount of labour employed in a few 

~ years. 

The importance of increasing the number of such farmers 
and the number of such parishes as have here been mentioned 

stands out against the background of dwindling population in 
our rural areas at large. County after county may be taken 
to illustrate the evil. In Oxfordshire, for example, in the period 
) 1871 to 1921 the number of persons living in rural districts 
remained constant, but the agricultural population declined from 
27,000 to 17,000, and the number of agricultural labourers from 
21,500 to 10,000. When full allowance is made for any possible 
changes in census classifications and for the effect of the 
Education Act of 1870, the decrease in this county, and 
indeed in every area which has remained mainly agricultural, 
is alarming. 
The census figures for individual villages tell the same tale 
even more clearly. In Bedfordshire, for example, the parish 
of Harrold had shrunk from 1,119 in 1861 to 834 in 1921; 
Riseley from 1,026 to 600; Cranfield from 1,591 to 1,059; 
Houghton Regis from 2,169 to 1,435. Moreover, with 
agriculture have dwindled those rural industries which 
formerly provided alternative or supplementary occupation for 
| families living on the land. The effect of this is seen in its 
| most telling form in a number of villages and little towns which 
| fifty years ago were centres of local importance. In the parish 
| of Cerne Abbas, for example, in Dorsetshire, a population of 
| 1,164 persons in 1871 was in 1911 reduced to only 511. In their 

local significance such instances of depopulation have probably 

no precedent since the Black Death, and we know of no parallel 
jin other countries. 

It is no answer to say that these dwindling parishes have 
| fallen out of the main stream of national life, and that methods 
| of cultivation have changed. The fact to be faced is that the 

strength of these villages has been drained away into the over- 
full reservoir of town labour to cause increased unemployment 
there, whilst simultaneously there is an actual shortage of labour 
}even in those parishes which thin farming has depopulated. 
“ Not a man can be had to lay a hedge, build a wall, thatch a 
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rick, or even clean a ditch.” “ Roots are being smothered by 
weeds; there are few shearers; horses are idle—and this with a 
million and a quarter men unemployed.” 

We believe that the vigorous application of the Liberal Land 
Policy will, in the first instance, stop this flow of workers from 
the land, and in time make a substantial contribution to the 
diminution in the number of unemployed in the towns. 

The troubles of agriculture are partly due to causes which, we 
may hope, are temporary. Agriculture is perhaps our leading 
“ unsheltered industry.’ At the present moment farming is in 
difficulties all over the world, and the position of our own 
farmers has been further aggravated by the fall of prices 
attendant upon the return to the gold standard. Ina period of 
declining prices farming suffers with special severity by reason 
of the long time-lag in its operations. 

But while the situation of British agriculture has been made 
worse by certain temporary causes arising out of the War and 
its after-effects, the root causes of the decline, like the decline 
itself, are of long standing, and their effects are likely not only 
to persist, but to grow more pronounced, unless special steps are 
taken to counteract them. ‘This essential fact was recognised by 
the Liberal Government before the War, and they undertook to 
deal with the problem by drastic measures. 

A policy which aims at the revival of agriculture forms a 
principal plank of the programme of the Liberal Party. It is 
not our intention here to repeat in detail the case made in The 
Land and the Nation and other recent Liberal publications for 
rural land reform. Our task here must be limited to bringing 
our agricultural policy into its proper relation to our general plan 
for the adequate and profitable employment of the national re- 
sources of capital and men. 

In certain fundamental respects the remedy for the present 
unsatisfactory position of British agriculture is the same as that 
suggested above in the case of our great export industries, namely 
the taking of such steps as will secure an increased net return 
per head of those engaged. This cannot be secured by any 
arbitrary increase in price. As in the case of the latter industries, 
its productive efficiency must be improved. The resulting in- 
creased product per acre and per head will make possible a pro- 
portionately increased return to those engaged, whilst at the same 
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time leading to an increase in the area under cultivation and to 
an increase in the numbers engaged. 

) Again, as in the case of industry, this increased productive 
efficiency will come from better and more advanced methods— 
more intensive cultivation—and this will call for adequate 
credit. Credit facilities therefore form an essential part of our 
proposals. 

| There is another source from which the agricultural pro- 

ducer, like the industrialist, can draw, but to a much greater 

| extent than the latter. That source is the altogether too wide 
margin which exists between the price received by the agricul- 
turist and that paid by the ultimate consumer. 

In part this margin will be reduced, and the resulting saving 
be secured to the farmer, by the improvement and cheapening in 
transport made possible by the adoption of our proposals in regard 

‘to roads. This, it should be noted, can be expected to include 
some appreciable reduction in cost of rail transport, in part due 
to the competition of road transport, and in part made possible 
| by the large-scale feeding of the railways by that transport. This, 
lhowever, is only part of the remedy. There will still remain the 
arbitrary power of the middleman and the altogether unreason- 
jable tribute levied as a result of that power. Fundamental to 
agricultural regeneration is a great policy of organised marketing, 
|;which will at one and the same time secure to the agricultural 
jproducer a higher price for the fruits of his toil and enterprise 
|and to the consumer a cheaper and more ample supply of home- 
produced food. 
| Finally, an essential foundation for the carrying out of these 
horoposals is the assurance to the farmer of a real security of 
cenure. Without this, credit facilities will be of only very partial 
value, while the savings resulting from improved marketing may 
lobe appropriated by the landlord. 

Any agricultural policy appropriate to our present needs must 
therefore cover these three things—credit, organised marketing, 
land security of tenure. 


5. SECURITY OF TENURE 


First in order we put the question of tenure. This matter 
Ws dealt with in detail in the Reports of the Land Inquiry Com- 
nittee and there is no need to repeat that detail here. It is 
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necessary, however, to emphasise that a change in the 
conditions of land tenure is essential to that restoration and 
development of our agricultural life which the present situation 
demands. Unless the cultivator can feel assured that the rewards 
of the skill and toil and expenditure which he may invest in the 
land will accrue to him and his, the most skilful and far-reaching 
schemes of credit and marketing will avail little. We are not 
discussing this matter now from the point of view of justice, 
but simply from that of business. It would not be businesslike 
- for a cultivator, for example, to arrange for credit and to invest 
capital in improving the land so long as he knew that at short 
notice the resulting improvement in his holding might, to all 
intents and purposes, be taken from him by an increase in rent 
or a sale of his land at the new level of value which he had 
created; any more than it would be businesslike to advance any 
substantial credit on such poor security. These two things, the 
raising of rent and the sale of his land at a value which he 
himself has created, are the twin fears ever before the cultivator. 
So long as they remain, it is unreasonable to expect him (or his 
banker) to follow more than a hand-to-mouth policy. Really 
valuable programmes of improvement, whether in business or in 
agriculture, must be carried out over a period of years. It is 
unreasonable and unbusinesslike to expect a farmer to risk toil, 
thought, and capital on the security of a yearly tenancy. In the 
old days, even if the farmer was a yearly tenant or a tenant 
under a short lease, he had in fact a practical freehold. The 
old landowning families had a high tradition in such matters 
and were able to respect that tradition. Now, changed con- 
ditions and the rapid breaking up of the large family estates 
have created a fresh sense of insecurity. Recent legislation has 
given larger rights to compensation for disturbance, but it has 
not gone to the roots of the trouble. The intrinsic insecurity 
of annual tenancy is now aggravated by the disintegration of the 
old system of landlordship. A right to compensation for dis- 
turbance is not sufficient to give free play to the incentive towards 
full cultivation of the land. Moreover, if a farmer buys the 
freehold of his land, he denudes himself of his floating capital 
and burdens himself with interest, whilst as security for additional 
loans he can only offer the poor security of a second mortgage. 
The inevitable result is the prevalence of poverty-stricken and 
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unenterprising farming just when higher production from the 
land and larger population on it are for national reasons most 
urgently required. 

It is true that an improvement in land tenure will in itself be 
insufficient; but it forms an essential foundation to any policy 
designed to revivify the rural life of the nation. With security 
‘of tenure, the good cultivator will be encouraged to develop the 
full possibilities of his land, both as regards production of food 
and employment of labour. With the existence of such security, 
‘the last excuse of the bad cultivator will be gone and he will have 
to make way for better men. Security of tenure, then, is the 
foundation of our proposals. 


6. CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURE 


Our second main proposal relates to the machinery for the 
supply of agricultural credit. We have already emphasised the 
‘mportance to agriculture of an abundant flow of new capital. 

}We do not under-estimate the services to agriculture ren- 
\dered by the Joint Stock Banks. But, on the other hand, 
we are not blind to the limitations of a banking system 
constructed primarily and mainly for the needs of urban 
ndustry. The decaying landlord system was, in effect, this 
sountry’s system of agricultural banking. In other countries 
|. where landlord tenancy has not been established specific systems 
»f agricultural banks, land banks, or co-operative credit have 
Ierown up to place agriculture on something like an economic 
joarity with other industries. 

We propose, therefore, that the Board of National Investment 
| hould be authorised to advance funds to duly recognised organisa- 
kions for agricultural credit, whether they take the form of co- 
}perative credit banks, land mortgage banks, or agricultural banks. 

The time to constitute a sound and adequate system of agricul- 

ural credit has certainly come. A variety of experiments should 
lye encouraged. There are three main types of credit to be pro- 
lyrided for: 

First, Long Term Credit, for works of major importance 
~emunerative in the long run, too slow in coming to fruition to 
bye undertaken by tenant farmers and increasingly beyond the 
scope of landowners. 
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Secondly, Trading Credits, to finance the turnover of stock 
and crops, and 

Thirdly, Commencing Credit, to enable new farmers, particu- 
larly smallholders and family farmers, to stock and equip their 
holdings. 

Commencing Credit will be peculiarly the charge of the County 
Agricultural Authorities which the Liberal Land Policy proposes — 
to set up. Pending the formation of such ad hoc Agricultural 
Local Authorities, the Smallholdings Committee of the County — 
Councils, which already have power to grant loans to smallholders 
established by them, would operate any scheme brought into being. 
The administration of Long Term Credit would also be the func- 
tion of the County Agricultural Authorities, which would take 
over and develop the work of the Lands Improvement Company. 
County Councils or County Agricultural Authorities would, for 
the purposes of these credits, be in direct contact with the Board 
of National Investment. Trading Credits are a different matter. 
The machinery found most flexible and most reliable for this 
purpose has in all countries been the Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tion. We propose that further efforts should be made to make 
Co-operative Credit Banks as important and as successful in this 
country as they have been elsewhere, and that encouragement 
should be afforded to the formation of such Banks by County 
Agricultural Authorities, by local ad hoc associations and partly 
through the formation of subsidiaries for this special purpose 
by the existing Joint Stock Banks. We doubt whether such 
institutions, however soundly conceived, would be in a position 
to appeal successfully on a sufficient scale to the private 
investor, and therefore we propose further that the Board of 
National Investment should be authorised to advance funds to 
all such properly constituted organisations. The terms of these 
advances would be proportional to the risk involved. For example, 
to subsidiaries of the “ Big Five,’ or to Local Government 
authorities with the security of the rates behind them, the charge 
should be the lowest possible, say under existing conditions 44 
per cent. Such institutions might become in time a substantial 
element in the whole financial organisation of the country. The_ 
alternative would be to create an Agricultural Bank on lines 
adopted successfully in other countries. The establishment 
of such a bank, if it were found desirable, would 
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clearly fall within the scope of the Board of National Invest- 
ment’s activities. 


) 
7. MARKETING 


| Our third proposal relates to Marketing. The wholesale 
prices of agricultural produce have stood for years past at a 
‘ower level than the wholesale prices of the commodities which 
the farmer has to buy. This difference in price-level is largely 
the result of world-causes, which neither the individual farmer 
‘nor the Government of this country can control. But the gap 
between the price that the producer gets for what he has to 
sell and the price paid by the consumer for those same commodi- 
ties is unjustifiably wide, and there is immense scope for an im- 
provement in marketing methods which will enable the producer 
to get for his produce a price which is not only a larger share 
of the consumer’s payment but will cover adequately the legiti- 
mate costs of production. The Linlithgow Committee, which 
|;made an exhaustive survey of the marketing of home-grown 
agricultural produce, came to the conclusion that “the spread 
between the producer’s and the consumer’s prices is unjustifiably 
wide” and that “taken as a whole, distributive costs are a 
lfar heavier burden than society will permanently consent to 
libear.” It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the producer 
obtaining a ridiculously small proportion of the retail price of 
lthis goods. Milk producers, for example, are in a better position 
than other producers, inasmuch as a collective bargain has been 

| made on their behalf by the National Farmers’ Union, but at 
| the best the producer gets Is. in summer and 1s. 4$d. in winter 
| for milk which is retailed at 2s. and 2s. 4d. In other cases 
the milk producer, after paying 3d. a gallon to the purchasing 

| company for collection, gets only 64d. a gallon for milk which is 
sold at 6d. a quart in the nearest town, that is, at four times 
|'the producer's price. The producers of other foodstuffs, by 
whom or on whose behalf no collective bargain has been made, 
l are at the mercy of forces and processes entirely beyond their 
control. Of hundreds of extreme cases of hardship to con- 
sumers, a few instances may be given here. The first, reported 

1 in the House of Commons in May 1927, is of a consignment of 
| 2,250 lb. of cabbages sent from Worcestershire to Covent Garden 
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market; the cabbages were retailed at 13d. apiece; the growers 
received nothing in return but a debit note for 3s. 6d. The 
second may be taken from the Linlithgow Committee’s Report: 
a sale of tomatoes by a British grower, the consumer being 
charged 1s. 3d. per lb., and the producer receiving 5d. per lb., 
the cost of distribution accordingly being two-thirds of the con- 
sumer’s price. To these may be added an instance quoted 
in the recently published The Farmer and his Market 
by the Land and Nation League: a Malvern grower ob- 
tained £3 175. gd. for high-quality dessert apples properly 
graded and packed, for which the consumer paid £27 6s. 
The cost of transport is an important element in the spread of 
prices. We note, for example, in another recent publication, 
The Economy of a Norfolk Fruit Farm, 1923-6, published by 
the University of Cambridge Department of Agriculture, that 
the agriculturists who are struggling to develop strawberry 
growing in Norfolk can only send produce at passenger-train 
rates. It is unnecessary for us to go into the question at length, 
particularly because the whole question has been handled in a 
report on the whole marketing question by the Land and Nation 
League in The Farmer and his Market. We would emphasise 
only that the development of new possibilities of motor transport, 
running over an improved road system and working in close 
conjunction with the railways, is so essential to the revival of 
the life of the countryside that it would be justifiable for the 
State, in our opinion, to run certain financial risks during an 
official experimental period. Complementary to these arrange- 
ments for distribution from the farm would be those for the 
supply to the farm of the machinery, artificial manures, and 
other things required for its needs. 

The problem of selling is more difficult. We should like to 
see Central Selling Organisations set up in every district which 
would contract with the producer for the purchase of the whole 
of his output at stated prices or at prices bearing a fixed relation 
to the prevailing retail price. Our object would be to relieve the 
producer of all responsibility for bargaining, and, so far as 
possible, from anxiety as to the course of prices during the 
season. Co-operative organisations must play a large part in 
any scheme. The producer, who is inevitably an isolated economic 
unit, must acquire the power of collective bargaining. But even 
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tthe power to bargain collectively is not enough. American and 
other experience tends to prove that there must be some control 
by the producer or in his interest of the actual process of dis- 
tribution. The right method, in our view, is to establish business 
organisations, preferably public concerns, to handle each im- 
portant group of agricultural commodities. Such bodies could 
eliminate much of the material and economic waste which at 
present occurs between the farm and the retail counter, and would, 
we believe, give the producer a fair and remunerative share of the 
price which the consumer pays. 

As aids of a secondary but none the less important character 
we suggest that the Post Office should reconsider its charges for 
extending telephones to country districts with a view to their 
more general use, so that producers can be in close touch by 
telephone with collecting and marketing organisations. We 
suggest also that plans for the electrification of rural areas should 
be pressed forward wherever possible. 

By this means, on the basis of the Liberal Party’s proposals as 
to land tenure, we should hope to create an environment in which 
the types of intensive cultivation, so successfully pursued else- 
where, could become a leading feature of every part of Great 
Britain where the soil and other conditions were suitable. With 
credit facilities, transport facilities, and selling facilities, combined 
with security of tenure, cost of production would be reduced 
simultaneously with the securing of an increased proportion of 
the ultimate price to the consumer. A few years of successful ex- 
periment on these lines would cause the agricultural tide to turn. 
The rural population would cease to decline and begin to grow 
again, and, as an incidental but exceedingly valuable consequence, 
the cutting out of the present excessive costs of distribution would 
bring to the urban populations the fresh agricultural produce of 
their own countrysides in greater abundance and at a cheaper 
price. In creating the right conditions for agricultural prosperity 
lies waiting a great opportunity of adding to the purchasing power 
of the whole community. 

A fact of utmost seriousness in relation to British agriculture 
is that it will emerge from the present depression with its power 
of future production impaired, whereas the agriculture of other 
countries of North-western Europe, thanks to better internal 
organisation, sounder psychological foundations, and general 
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national organisation on its behalf, will (it may safely be prophe- : 


sied, on the history of previous depressions) be in a position 
actually to increase its output. Given equal advantages of soil 
and climate, a country which has very large and wealthy markets 
situated close to its agricultural areas should be peculiarly well 
able to make high farming pay. Our country pre-eminently has 
that advantage. Almost at the farm gates of Great Britain 
lie the markets which it is the ambition of agriculturists through- 
out the world to serve. So far from being handicapped by soil 
and climate, the British farmer is favoured. Yet the productivity 
of English land remains stationary, while, thanks to the develop- 
ment of scientific methods, the productivity of other agricultural 
land in Europe continuously increases. Instead of having fewer 
persons employed to every hundred acres of agricultural land than 
other comparable countries, we should have more. The restora- 
tion of British agriculture will take time. All the more reason 
that it should begin at once. The first thing is to stop the drain 
from country to town. That in itself would do something to 
mitigate unemployment in the towns by reducing competition of 
country-bred migrants with town-bred workers. 


8. RECLAMATION AND DRAINAGE 


“Hundreds of thousands of acres of what might be 
valuable and productive land, both above and below high- 
tide mark, are left derelict for want of the labour and energy 
necessary to reclaim them from the dominion of river and 
sea and to bring them under cultivation.” 


This statement of fact is taken from a leading article in The 
Times of a year ago, and the writer—in a mood which must be 
induced by any clear-sighted study of the facts—goes on to point 
to the very different attitude towards wasted land adopted in other 
countries of North-western Europe, where dry land is deliberately 
preferred to marsh and lagoons. 


“Tt is difficult to look across the North Sea to the Zuyder 
Zee and Haarlem Meer without registering the uncomfort- 
able thought that, in spite of the fact that they have not there 
our inexhaustible reservoir of unemployed labour from which 


to draw, they manage to do these things very much better in 
Holland.” 
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It is startling that Great Britain alone should lack any con- 
tinuous policy for reclaiming land, or even for preventing land 
becoming waterlogged and useless. To bring into productive 
jusé every acre capable of being farmed at a profit would seem 
“o be a rudimentary principle of national policy throughout the 
‘ivilised world. Holland at the moment, with its gigantic scheme 
of colonising the Zuyder Zee, stands out as an example; but this 
$ not a sudden outburst of activity, it is part and parcel of a 
continuous policy by which, in the last twenty-five years, that 
}ountry has reclaimed 250,000 acres. To take other examples : 
| 3elgium has in the last sixty years reclaimed half a million acres. 
| Jenmark, of whose small territory sixty years ago one-fifth was 
laste, has reclaimed just on one million acres for agriculture 
| nd another half a million acres for forest. Italy has in hand 
lhe reclamation of no less than 1,750,000 acres. All these 
}ountries have profited by the experience of the past and are 
)timulated by knowledge gained in practice of the essential value 

f reclamation. In Great Britain, on the other hand, the area of 
roductive land has actually been allowed to decrease. The recent 
| Census” of agriculture taken by the Ministry of Agriculture 
ported that in addition to land in want of field-drainage there 
hire over a million acres of English land urgently in need of 
|rainage, and that a further 500,000 acres can be “ improved ” 
y drainage. 

Another authoritative estimate contained in the Report of the 
| oyal Commission on Land Drainage in England and Wales 
| December 1927) states that the productive value of no less 
ian 4,362,000 acres of land, that is approximately one-seventh 
}¢ the total agricultural area, is dependent for its fertility on 
terial drainage, and that 1,279,000 acres suffer from flooding 
used by defective or obstructed arterial channels. The Report 
) this same Commission on Drainage, while it calls attention 
the serious need for land drainage, to the steady worsening of 
€ position, and to the prospect that under present arrangements 
ore and more land will as the years go on become waterlogged, 
puld come to no more dynamic conclusion than that the argu- 
}ents in favour of national expenditure upon land drainage are 
} gent, that in many continental countries the State recognises 
Pat it cannot afford to lose through waterlogging a valuable 
tional asset, but that “until the State is prepared to accept due 
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financial obligations, very little progress can be made . . . towards 
the realisation of the ideal of an efficient system of arterial 
drainage.” The whole argument of this book is to present to 
the public a practical alternative to so impotent a conclusion. 
We believe that much of the land thus lying waste could be 
reclaimed with every prospect of almost immediate economic 
return on the expenditure incurred. The reclamation of some 
of the rest of the land would be a paying proposition in the 
long run, but arrangements would have to be made to carry 
the enterprise over the first unproductive years. But in reckon- 
ing the cost of reclamation it is of vital importance to take into 
account not only the expenditure that must be incurred in the 
actual work of reclamation, but the expenditure which is now 
being incurred in relief of unemployment. We might add that if 
Holland had not, over a long term of years, increased the pro- 
ductive area at the disposal of its people, it might well have an 
unemployment problem of a gravity comparable to our own. 


g. AFFORESTATION 


To afforestation only a brief reference need be made, as the 
case for it is very largely contained in what has already been said 
about reclamation. 

Before the War the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and 
Afforestation estimated the land in Great Britain which could be 
afforested at 8;500,000 acres. During the War an immense 
quantity of timber was cut and,not replaced. The Forestry Com- 
mission set out in 1919 to plant 150,000 acres in ten years. So 
far less than 70,000 acres have been planted, and the latest report 
of the Commissioners indicates that the total area of woodland 
in the whole country is now less than 3,000,000 acres. Of this 
total area less than half is reasonably productive; of the rest, 
733,000 acres being “coppice of little value, or amenity wood- 
land definitely uneconomic.” On the other hand, the experimental 
work of the Commission, while it has not yet proved whether 
afforestation on certain kinds of land is an economic proposition, 
has proved that “large areas formerly considered unplantable 
may now be afforested with success.” 

If this tale of neglect were not so familiar it would indeed be 
startling. France in the last century has added to its afforested 
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areas no less than 3,000,000 acres, that is to say, as much as the 
whole of the existing woodlands (economic and uneconomic) of 
this country. Germany in the last fifty years has added a million 
acres. Denmark has doubled her forest area in the same period. 
’Belgium has very largely increased her forests. We, in fact, have 
the unhappy distinction of being the only country without a 
consistent policy of forest preservation and extension. Yet the 
need for such a policy is at least as strong here as anywhere else. 
| In proportion to the area of land at our disposal, we have the 
| largest and most constant demand for timber. The shortage 
| of the supply of timber throughout the world is a commonplace 
business experience. We are importing timber products to the 
value of £40,000,000 to £50,000,000 per annum. The sources of 
| supply throughout the world are diminishing. The demands of 
other countries upon the forests of the northern hemisphere con- 
| tinue to increase. 

The case for a vigorous forest policy is unanswerable. Even 
if there were no unemployment problem to be faced, the need 
for a national policy of afforestation would be great. Inertia 
and the lack of that driving force which it should be the function 
of the Government to supply in a problem of this magnitude are 
responsible for our backward condition. Climatically we have 
all the advantages. Wales has been referred to as having the 
ideal climate for timber-growing, and yet there are half a million 
acres of unafforested land in Wales within a few miles of coal- 
pits which create an incessant demand for pit props, and which 
now depend almost wholly on timber imported from abroad. 
To quote one authority, Sir Herbert Matthews, Secretary of 
| the Central Chamber of Agriculture, speaks of the timber position 
las being “extremely grave.” The process of afforestation pro- 
| vides work. -Forest holdings are an admirable type of land 
settlement. In afforested areas rural industries of the best type 
| may thrive. 


10. RuRAL INDUSTRIES 


Before we conclude this section dealing with agriculture and 
its sub-heads of Reclamation, Drainage, and Afforestation, we 
| would emphasise that we have in mind not only the work which 
| can be provided immediately by a comprehensive campaign for 
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land betterment, but also the permanent employment which would 
result from reconditioning the land. A thinly populated and dis- 
-couraged countryside is in itself a cause of unemployment. A 
thorough-going policy of draining land now under-used for agri- 
culture would largely increase the amount of food produced and 
the number of families maintained. The actual work of reclama- 
tion would employ for some years a small army of men and, on 
the land thus redeemed, many families could be settled. The 
reafforestation of many areas in which the woods have been cut 
down without consideration for the future will save a number 
of local industries—some of them rural, some of them carried on 
in considerable centres of population—from extinction. The 
afforestation of other areas from which the timber has long since 
been cleared would bring new local industries into existence and 
would create alternative and subsidiary employment for small- 
holders and their families. 

The development of rural industries should be in itself an 
object of national policy. In Germany, since the time of Bis- 
marck, who saw clearly the dangers of over-centralising industry 
in urban areas, the fostering of rural industries has been a de- 
liberate object of national policy. Other European countries have 
taken care to preserve those industries which are subsidiary to 
agriculture, and we believe that even in an age of mass production 
and mass advertisement there is abundant scope for the redevelop- 
ment in this country of crafts and manufactures which depend 
primarily on local raw materials or serve a specialised need. In 
this connection has to be considered the provision of cheap elec- 
trical power in rural areas, either from the great power stations 
or, in suitable hilly areas, from locally generated power. The 
case is obvious and we would refer here only to this interconnec- 
tion as reinforcing the case for giving charge of the development 
of our national resources to such a Committee of National De- 
velopment as we suggest. Concentration of population in and 
around the coal-pits, mines, and quarries, or, as is happening 
now, on the fringes of great popular markets such as London, 
is in the long run detrimental, not only to health, but to pro- 
duction itself. 
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IMPORTS (LESS EXPORTS?) INTO UNITED. KING- 

DOM OF MAIN FOOD AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 

AND RAW PRODUCTS APPARENTLY OF THE KIND 
WHICH CAN BE PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY 


Values—{£1,000s 


Crass I 
1924. 1925. 1926. 

| Group A. Grain and Flour. 

t Wheat 2 ‘ : 68,521 66,899 62,788 
Barley 5 ; : c 5 12,051 8,174 5,056 
Oats. C : : : : 4,082 3,497 2,849 
Maize : A 4 5 16,376 125077, II,419 
Peas, not fresh . é : c 1,373 1,297 1,427 
Wheatmeal and flour . f 5 2,779 930 4,869 

105,182 92,974 88,408 
Group B. Feeding-stuffs ips Animals. 
Corn offals ° i 2,914 2,264 1,459 
| Group C. Meat. 

Beef . ; 3 c 
Mutton and lamb 5 é : } 49,574 57274 570497 
Pig products 5 . c f 47,045 54,696 52,429 
Rabbits, etc. A é ¢ 6 2,636 2,550 2,101 
Poultry and game : “ 5 1,858 2,404 2,467 

IOI,113 116,924 109,494 

Group D. Animals, living, Bs Food. 
Cattle 3 18,890 15,607 13,838 
Sheep and lambs - ; 4 1,741 I,19I 1,319 
Swine c : 5 1,159 613 1,678 
21,790 17,411 16,835 


1 Including re-exports. 
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APPENDIX III—-continued 


‘CLass I—continued 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Group E. Other Food and Drink. Non- 
Dutiable. 

Butter - : : : 47,742 50,038 46,330 
Cheese - 2 : : ; 13,213 14,771 13,541 
Eggs—in shell. . : : 15,228 16,400 15,292 
», —not in shell 5 : : 2,524 2,561 2,879 

Fish, fresh or frozen, cured or 
salted, excluding canned — 4,143 — 3,030 a aOg 

Fruit (capable of oi in United 
Kingdom) * . 3 11,523 10,100 13,014 
Hops 3 : 425 230 — 314 
Milk, condensed, ‘not sweetened 2 1,104 832 905 
Vegetables—Potatoes : : 3 5,058 4,406 3,368 
Fe —Other ; : : 6,606 7,474 7,425 


99,280 103,782 100,147 


Group F. Other Products. Dutiable. 
Sugar - ; 41,237 31,628 24,445 
Milk, condensed, ‘sweetened . ; 4,127 3,609 3,441 
45,364 35,237 27,886 


Grand Total, ClassI . + c : 375,043 368,592 344,229 


Crass II—Raw MAarTERIALS 


Group E. Wood and timber 49,726 45,031 37,947 
Group G. Wool—raw: Sheep and lamb 33,377 34,351 31,263 
Group I. Flax and flax tow ‘ 4,559 3,405 3,283 
Group K. Hides and skins—undressed 6,298 5,001 5,216 
Grand Total, Class II : 5 A 93,960 88,388 77,709 
Total, Classes I and II 3 5 ; 469,603 456,980 421,938 


* Apples, apricots and peaches, cherries, currants, gooseberries, pears, plums, 
and strawberries. 


Compiled from the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 1926, 
vol. i. 
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CHAPTER IXY 
THE PROBLEM OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


N 7 E have so far been dealing with the development 
of industry in general, and have surveyed the 
possibilities of stimulating national development 
in various ways with the object of increasing the demand 
for labour. But there is one industry whose problems 
| are so large and which has in recent years been so dis- 
} turbing an element in national economic life that it demands 
separate treatment. It is no exaggeration to say that if the coal 
| industry could be reorganised on an efficient and stable basis, if 
| its surplus workers could be provided for and unrest in the 
mining areas appeased, we should have gone far to solve our 
| difficulties. Coal is the foundation on which our industrial life 
| has been built up; it still gives employment to one in ten of all 
|the men engaged in industry; it is much the most important 
| ‘single raw material which we produce in the British Isles; and on 
it depends not merely the older established metallurgical industries 
| such as iron and steel, shipbuilding and engineering, but also the 
jnewer electrical and chemical industries which are destined to 
jiplay a leading réle in our industrial future. Yet the coal industry 
las suffered most conspicuously from unemployment and has 
|deen the chief battlefield of industrial warfare. 
It is not necessary to survey the problems of the coal industry 
jin any detail, for they have been exhaustively examined by the 
Sankey Commission in 1919, by the Macmillan Committee of 
| 1925, and by the Samuel Commission in 1925-6, as well as by the 
‘Committee of Liberals who published Coal and Power in 1924 
in the attempt to stave off the catastrophe which fell in the fol- 
| lowing year. 
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I. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The industry’s problems may be briefly summarised as fol- 
lows: 

The main cause of the present troubles of the coal industry 
is the expansion of the capacity for coal production throughout 
the world, the stagnation of world-demand for coal, and the con- 
traction of the market for British coal. Though there has been 
a great extension of industry throughout the world in the last 
fifteen years, the world’s consumption of coal has remained almost 
stationary. According to statistics published by the League of 
Nations, the world’s production of coal in 1913 was 1,213,000,000 
metric tons. In 1924 it was 1,188,000,000 metric tons, and 
the production for 1925 was about the same. In the first eight 
months of 1927 production in twelve countries, which account 
for over go per cent. of the world’s output, amounted to roughly 
783,000,000 tons. In 1913 Great Britain produced 287,000,000 
tons and employed 1,105,000 coal miners. To-day she is pro- 
ducing only at the rate of 250,000,000 to 260,000,000 tons a 
year, and the number of men enumerated as miners is about 
1,200,000, of whom less than a million are in actual employment. 
The contrast between the present state of the British coal in- 
dustry and that of the rest of the world is all the more marked 
when it is realised that in the last eight months of 1927 
the production of coal in France, Germany, Belgium, the 
Saar, and the United States was at a distinctly higher rate 
than in 1913. 

This stagnant condition of the world-output of coal is the 
result partly of more economical methods of using fuel, partly 
of the immense development in the use of oil both for firing 
boilers and in internal-combustion engines, and partly of the 
increased use of water power and of lignite. No statistics are 
available to show the effect of economy in the use of coal. The 
World Power Conference of 1925, however, produced figures 
showing that at that time water-driven electrical plants developed 
nearly 10,000,000 h.p., and estimated that further development 
that might be contemplated amounted to 65,000,000 h.p. In 1914 
the gross tonnage of motor-ships was only 234,000 tons and of 
ships fitted to burn either coal or oil fuel only 1,310,000 tons. 
In July 1927 these figures had risen to 4,271,000 tons and 
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18,482,000 tons respectively. In July 1927 the total steam and 
oil-burning tonnage recorded at Lloyd’s were as follows: 


Gross Tons. 

Coal-burning only ‘ : : 40,515,000 
Motor-ships, and ships burning either 

oil only, or oil and coal F 22,752,000 


Again, there has been an immense development in the use of 
lignite, especially in Germany. It would be easy to produce other 
figures, but these are ample to substantiate the fundamental fact 
that coal is losing its old predominance as practically the sole 
source of power in industry, and has new conditions to face which 
| did not exist before the War. 

The difficulties of the British coal industry which arise from 
the operation of these world-wide factors have been enhanced by 
special problems peculiar to Great Britain. The long period of 
control during the War and its abrupt termination in 1921 lowered 
the standard of efficiency to an extent which in itself increased 
ithe cost of coal per ton. Since the War many European countries 
have pursued the policy of developing national resources so as 
) ‘to become as nearly as possible self-supporting in the production 
| of coal and the generation of power. In Britain itself the export 
trade in coal has been greatly handicapped in some cases by higher 
‘costs, such as those due to increased local rates which were im- 
posed upon it by increases in public expenditure, and those due 
) to the higher wages paid in sheltered industries. The result of 
jall these diverse factors in the export market has been materially 
}¢o0 reduce the volume of exports of British coal. Thus whereas 
vexports of coal, coke and manufactured fuel, and bunkers 
-amounted in 1913 to 98,000,000 tons, or more than a third 
of the national output, in 1925, despite the subsidy, they were 
only 71,500,000 tons. In 1927, in spite of lower wages and longer 
ours, they still only amounted to 72,000,000 tons. 

The British coal industry has suffered to an unexampled 
‘legree from antagonism between the mine-owners and the 
niners. We need not attempt to assess the degree of responsi- 
)ility of the two sides. But, speaking broadly, the mine-owners 
aave been reluctant to face the necessity for reorganising the 
»ndustry to meet new conditions. They have kept alive low- 
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efficiency mines which ought to have ceased production. They 
have done little to promote amalgamation of mines for produc- 
tion, or, scarcely less important, to create selling combina- 
tions which would stabilise prices or enable them to deal with 
foreign competitors. They have preferred to attempt to main- 
tain the scale of industry by a process of ruthless competition, 
only possible by forcing the standard of living of the miners to 
a minimum (Sir Adam Nimmo in the Observer for July 24, 
1927). 

The Miners’ Federation has been no wiser. Obsessed by 
the dogma that nationalisation would solve all difficulties, it 
has disregarded economic facts and economic law altogether. In 
1919, after the Sankey Commission had reported, the Coalition 
Government made sweeping proposals for nationalising the 
minerals, for the amalgamation of the mines, and for giving the 
miners a voice in controlling their own conditions of employ- 
ment; the men turned the offer down. In 1920 Pit Committees 
were proposed to be set up under Part II of the Mining Industry 
Act; and the miners refused to operate them. Later on, when 
the miners saw their mistake, the owners, who had originally 
accepted the idea, refused in their turn. In 1921, though the 
Sankey award on hours and wages was fully conceded, the 
Federation led the miners into a prolonged strike for the “ pool” 
—a device which, if it had been adopted, must have ended in 
economic disaster. In 1926, despite the evidence produced by the 
Samuel Commission and the advice of the Trades Union Con- 
gress leaders, it persisted in a calamitous stoppage on a programme 
economically impracticable unless the liability for an immense 
and continuing subsidy were imposed on the taxpayer. It 
has sought to solve the problem not by placing the industry on 
a sound economic basis but by trying to make the good mines 
carry the poor ones, and so intensifying those economic burdens 
from which the industry must be freed if it is ever to recover 
health, 

We have emphasised the mistakes, now obvious to everyone, 
which have been made in recent years by both owners and miners, 
but the responsibility which the Government of the day must 
bear for its contribution towards the difficulties of the coal in- 
dustry is also grave. The policy which was pursued throughout 
the spring and summer of 1925 and which culminated in the 
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coal subsidy; the failure to carry out the recommendations of 
the Samuel Commission; and the weak and irresolute handling 
of the coal stoppage of 1926 which caused it to last many months 
longer than need have been the case—these facts can be neither 
“overlooked nor forgotten. 

Despite the changed conditions there is nevertheless no reason, 
in our judgment, for pessimism about the future of the coal- 
mining industry on a scale suitable to the new conditions, if 
/mine-owners and miners are willing to co-operate intelligently 
together and if the State will use its ultimate powers with 
‘sufficient vigour. The coal industry is in a state of transi- 
tion. If it is to be in a position to pay good wages and give 
| full-time employment to its workers, and to maintain production 
at not less, and if possible at more, than the present figures, cer- 
tain conditions are necessary. 

The first is that the producing units of the industry should 
be reconstituted, so as to secure the highest standard of efficiency 
and economy in production. This involves, in a large number 
of cases, the amalgamation of independent collieries. It involves 
balso the closing of a number of poor and inefficient mines. 
| The second is the remedying of the legitimate grievances of 
lche miners, so as to ensure that close co-operation between em- 
lployers and employed which is in itself a prime factor in 
l-fficient production. 

The third is the better organisation of transport and sale. 
The fourth is the encouragement of more scientific methods , 
on the utilisation of coal. 

In addition it will be necessary to adopt special measures 
bo meet the present emergency that arises from the presence in 
jhe industry of an excess of workers. 


2. THE Lapour SCHEME OF NATIONALISATION 


But before proceeding to formulate the specific measures 
I hat are needed for carrying out this policy, it is necessary to 
ponsider the alternative that is offered by the Labour Party. 
{Chis alternative scheme, presented in evidence to the Samuel 
commission, was based upon the conclusions of a committee 
presenting the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, the Executive Committee 
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of the Labour Party, and the Executive Committee of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party. It has since been published in a 
pamphlet called Coal and Common Sense, and was generally 


approved by a resolution passed in 1926 by the Margate Con- 
ference of the Labour Party. 


Briefly stated, the scheme proposes— 

(a) That the minerals, collieries, and plant should be 
purchased by the State as an unified industry in close asso- 
ciation with a State electrical industry. 

(b) That the ultimate control of the unified coal industry 
should be vested in a Statutory Power and Transport Com- 
mission, whose members would be appointed by the Govern- 
ment and for whom the President of the Board of Trade 
would answer in Parliament. 

(c) That the actual administration of the unified industry 
should be entrusted to a National Coal and Power Pro- 
duction Council operating in large measure through Pro- 
vincial Councils to be set up in appropriate districts. 

(d) That the industry so constituted should be self-sup- 
porting: that is to say, the interest and sinking fund on the 
purchase price and other Government loans are to be a 
“first charge” upon its revenues after paying working 
expenses and a minimum rate of wages. 

(e) That proposals for modifications in wages should be 
discussed between representatives of the workers concerned, 
the Coal and Power Production Council, and a Consumers’ 
Council, consisting of representatives of employers and 
workers in the coal- and power-using industries. Local 
Authorities, Co-operative Societies, and a Coal Export Com- 
mission. Where agreement is not reached, the question is 
to be referred to a special court, who could recommend but 
not order a solution. The right to strike is preserved. 

(f) That changes in prices should also be discussed _ be- 
tween the Production Council and the Consumers’ Council. 
Where agreement is not reached, prices are to be determined 
by the President of the Board of Trade or by an independent 
tribunal appointed by him. 

(g) That the export trade should be managed by a single 
Coal Export Commission of three members or a Public 
Utility Corporation. 
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(7) Unification and Nationalisation 
The Labour Party proposes that the coal industry should be 
janified and nationalised. The Labour Party’s scheme does in- 
leed include provisions intended to bring about a certain measure 
rf decentralisation ; but both the ideas current amongst the miners 
and the working out of the scheme, if it were ever put into 
eractice, would in fact lead inevitably to unification on a national 
‘scale. But national unification is a very different thing from 
he amalgamation of suitable and neighbouring mines. It does 
aot allow for the enormous diversity of conditions which exists 
lvetween the various areas, and, in many cases, between mines 
n the same area. And it would in practice prove impossible to 
ybtain any body of directors capable of coping with the over- 
whelming complexity of a unified coal industry. 

Experience in Germany and elsewhere abundantly enforces 
jaat view. The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate is often 
juoted as an example of unification. This Syndicate, in spite 
»f difficulties which have arisen from time to time, has worked 
)fficiently on the whole. But the essence of this Syndicate is that 
|): arises from the special circumstances of the Ruhr district, that 
|: does not comprise coal-fields which lie at a distance, and that 
© is a cartel for the sale of coal and not a combine for the pro- 
uction of coal. Moreover, no attempt is being made to unify all 
jae coal-mines of Germany into a single trust. Great Britain 
presents no equivalent to the Ruhr situation. Its coal-fields are 
pridely distributed throughout the whole country, are operated 
mder very different conditions and serve different markets at 
}ome and abroad. 

Another argument which the Labour Party puts forward for 
jational ownership of the mines is that it would transform the 
juoral of the industry, because under private ownership extra 
‘fort benefits the shareholders, while under public ownership 

would benefit the miner or the consumer. But this contention 
jvnores the fact that substantially the same share of the pro- 
eds will have to be paid to the people who provide the capital, 
whether they be Government rentiers or private shareholders. 
|/hat practical difference does it make to the working miner 
» whom that share is paid? And in so far as it is a question 
}'t ensuring a more just participation by the miners in the gains 
= prosperous times that can be secured in other ways. 
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(11) Administrative Problems 


The Labour Party does not propose that the nationalised and 
unified coal industry should be run by the State, but by a Coal 
and Power Production Council, assisted by a number of Provin- 
cial Councils, and mainly elected by those engaged within the 
industry itself. The National Coal and Power Production 
Council would consist of fourteen members and a chairman, of 
whom six are to be “ executive and administrative workers,” “ six 
are to be miners and by-product workers,” all twelve “ elected by 
their respective organisations largely from the Provincial 
Councils,” while two are to be “ representative” of the Power 
and Transport Commission, and the chairman is to be the 
Secretary for Mines or his deputy. There are also to be a 
Consumers’ Council with considerable powers in the fixing of 
prices, an Export Trade Commission, and some other inter- 
esting features which need not be summarised here. 

This is really the heart of the Labour Party scheme. It 
implies assent to the arguments against bureaucratic management. 
It is an attempt to create a system under which those engaged in 
the industry would manage it and in which the miner himself 
would have a large and direct voice. But it looks unworkable 
even at a first glance. In practice it would certainly prove so. 

Efficiency in management is what matters most to the miner, 
to the consumer, and to the owner, whether the owner be the com- 
munity or the shareholders. But can any system of election from 
within the industry produce efficient control? Unless election can 
produce management at least as efficient as the present the result 
must be dearer coal and more unemployment, or else lower wages, 
or, as a third alternative, a fresh burden on the taxpayer for 
making good an annual deficit. Is there any chance of its doing 
so? 

The essence of industrial administration is executive decision. 
Nobody proposes that engineers or accountants should be elected 
by the personnel in a business. They are appointed by reason of 
their professional qualifications, and their record in results actually 
produced. The controllers of business and industry are, or ought 
to be, chosen for their business capacity. The only test of this 
is their success in “ getting results” in the shape of those prices, 
wages, and profits which are necessary to the prosperity, health, 
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ind peace of any industry. The real problem in Government- 
»wned, as in private, industry is that of picking directors. When 
rou have found the right directors, the only practical course 
s to equip them with the right organs through which they can 
monsult workers, consumers, or others who are affected by their 
ctions, and to leave them a free hand, subject to a yearly 
or half-yearly account of their stewardship to the ultimate 
hwners of the business. How are a million “electors” within 
he industry to choose such men? Even if candidates of that 
ype are put forward, are they likely to be elected in competition 
}rith others who have long been known for their sympathy with 
ae electors’ particular point of view? How would the candi- 
ates be nominated—by “ parties,” by Trade Unions, or by 
jadividuals? How would the “campaign” for election be con- 
j ucted, so that the electors should judge of the rival candidates 
liad listen to their rival policies? And as the outcome, is it prob- 
pole that election would produce just that proportion of ad- 


|) rectors of a nationalised coal industry must possess if they are 
Once elected, the Council would find its responsibilities shared 
power Council itself, by the manual and manipulative workers, 
nich would have the greater power-to make its decision prevail ? 


juinistrative experience, financial knowledge, understanding of 
» have the least chance of making a success of their business? 
| he Labour Party consider that these qualities can be assured by 
7 a number of Provincial Councils of fourteen members each. 
) £ these it would have nominated two, while six would have 
jid six by the technical and administrative staffs. In the event 
| differences of opinion, and differences would be likely to be 
| is impossible to conceive a more certain method of producing 


ie needs of industry and labour at home and abroad, which the 
ypular election. We are convinced that they cannot. 

heen elected, presumably in much the same way as the Coal and 
cnt which authority would be given the last word? And 


aos and inefficiency. 

| Even if this elective scheme of administration could ever be 
I); on its legs, the plan so oddly labelled ‘‘ common-sense ”’ comes , 
) against a second insurmountable difficulty. It is an axiom of| 
juund business administration that power and responsibility must! 
}) together. The Labour Party’s plan completely disregards this 
fiom. The unfortunate Coal and Power Council, even if it could 
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be efficiently constituted, would find itself saddled with responsi- 
bility without power. The coal industry is to be vested in the 
Power and Transport Commission, which is charged with the duty 
of “enforcing financial stability,” so that the industry will meet 
the interest and other charges on the coal bonds. If there was a 
default it could only discharge that duty by taking over the 
control of the industry itself. Again the Coal and Power Council 
has no power of final decision as to output or wages or 
prices, which in the last resort are to be determined after an 
elaborate process of consultation with the Power and Transport 
Commission, the Consumers’ Council, and other bodies. Yet 
every practical business man knows that prices are determined 
not by academic discussions, but by a vast number of different 
factors, national and international, which alter in force and range 
from week to week, from day to day, sometimes from hour 
to hour, and that the output of every mine or business must be 
adjusted continuously to these factors. 

Can it be seriously contended that the method of administra- 
tion proposed in Coal and Common Sense would ever be set in 
motion, or, if it were set in motion, that it would work even 
for a month? 


(111) Conclusions 


The truth is that if the coal industry were to be nationalised 
at all it would have to be administered by a Public Board. 
The community, after spending some hundreds of millions of 
pounds in acquiring the industry, could not surrender final con- 
trol of it to anybody else. It would certainly keep the ultimate 
responsibility for appointing the management in its own hands, 
as otherwise it would have surrendered the asset to others to 
enjoy or destroy. But reasons have already been given for 
thinking that any attempt to conduct so large an industry, em- 
ploying 1,000,000 men, as a single unified concern would break 
down. 

In some respects indeed its conduct by the State might 
involve new obstacles. The real need of the industry 
is the elimination of the poor mines, the development 
of new and better mines and the transfer of surplus 
labour to other industries. These reforms, difficult enough 
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vhen the losses involved are falling on the private owners, 
ight be almost impossible for a nationalised industry. 
trong, and in many cases irresistible, political pressure would 
‘e brought to keep open uneconomic mines, for the sake of local 
Wliners or traders. It is difficult to conceive anything worse 
ther for the mining industry itself or for the political life 
if the nation than that the day-to-day industrial problems of 
)2 industry employing a million men, who with their wives and 
fependents would number two million voters, should intrude 
temselves, as they necessarily would, into every election and 
}any Parliamentary debates. 

Finally, it may be asked how nationalisation can help the 
‘untry to cope with those urgent difficulties, already described, 
hich confront the post-war coal industry?  Nationalisation 
jould not diminish the competition of oil or water or other com- 
| titive sources of power. It would not lessen the effects of the 
-despread adoption of methods of economising coal. It would 
jot restrict the coal output of foreign countries, or force an 
}try for British coal into their markets. On the contrary, by 
rcing a fundamental change in the organisation of the industry, 
| would introduce a new element of confusion, and would cer- 


nly make more difficult the discovery of solutions for the 
isting evils. 


3. PRoposaLs ror REFORM 


We turn to the four groups of proposals to which we have 
‘viously referred. 


(a) Reorganisation 


In order to secure the “ rationalisation” of the industry— 
conduct by the most efficient units that can be devised and 
} merely by such as happen to have been evolved haphazard 
#m the conditions of the past—it is essential that the mineral 
H1f, as distinct from the mines and their plant, should be 
ijuired by the State. This measure was recommended by 
| the various Reports that were the outcome of the Sankey 
mmission, by the Report also of the Samuel Commission, as 
Wl as in Coal and Power. The cost, according to the estimate 
{ before the Samuel Commission by the Chief Valuer to the 
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Board of Inland Revenue, would be about £100,000,000. The 
interest and sinking-fund on this sum would be fully covered by 
the revenue from royalties. 

The national mineral estate would then pass under the man- 
agement of Coal Commissioners. These would be experts; they 
would form a non-political body; they could make plans matur- 
ing over a long period of years. 

Exercising the “landlord power,” they could direct the 
development of the industry only to those areas which gave 
reasonable assurance of being able to produce good and cheap 
coal, of paying adequate wages, of providing proper housing and 
other amenities. The Commissioners .could actively promote 
that development of new and modern mines to replace old and 
out-of-date mines, which is essential to the permanent health of 
the industry. They could also promote scientific research, in 
which, despite its vital importance, the mining industry has been, 
and is still, exceptionally backward. In a decade or two the 
Coal Commissioners could ensure that the mineral resources of 
the country were being developed on a coherent and well-con- 
sidered plan in the best interest of both consumer and worker. 

Again, the Coal Commissioners, endowed with suitable 
powers during the transition period, could produce an immediate 
effect on conditions in the industry. Impediments to efficiency 
still continue, in spite of the assistance given by Part I of the 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, and Part II 
of the Mining Industry Act, 1926, resulting from the ownership 
of the coal by a multiplicity of owners. The Commissioners 
could not only sweep away such impediments, but they could also 
do a great deal more to facilitate such amalgamations and other 
measures of reorganisation, as they might consider to be in 
the public interest, than is possible under the provisions of Part 
I of the Mining Industry Act, 1926. That Act leaves the initia- 
tive still remaining in the hands of the coal-owners, who only 
too often have shown themselves unwilling to move. There is, 
indeed, no sign of any general movement in the industry towards 
the formation of more economic units of production; the few 
amalgamations which have been made in recent years seem 
sometimes to have been devised at least as much in the interest 
of the financiers who have promoted them as in the interest of 
productive efficiency; and the Act of 1926, which was to have 
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given a fresh impulse has so far proved itself almost in- 
operative. 

But if they are to assist effectively in the reorganisation of 
the industry, the Coal Commissioners must be empowered to 
deal, in certain cases and subject to proper safeguards, with 
existing leases. We wholly endorse the proposals on this point 
made in Coal and Power as early as 1924. They were as 
: follows: 


“In regard to existing leases, it shall be competent to any 
Owner or group of owners, or a District Board, or the 
miners’ representatives upon such a Board, to submit to the 
Commissioners proposals for the amalgamation or grouping 
of pits for the rectification or rearrangement of boundaries, 
or for other purposes tending to the more efficient working 
of the industry. On receiving such proposals, the Coal Com- 
missioners shall institute an inquiry ; and if in their judgment 
a case is made out for the proposed changes, they shall in- 
vite the interests concerned to submit a detailed scheme 
for their approval. The Commissioners shall then have 
power to make the necessary variations and modifications 
in the old lease or leases, and to grant new ones, but they 
shall not impose terms to the detriment of existing lessees 
without compensation. A new lease once granted, or an 
old lease once confirmed or revised by the Commissioners, 
shall not be subject to revision by them except upon the 
request of the lessees for a period of, say, thirty years.” 


} We would add that power to assist amalgamation is not 
}nough. The great immediate difficulty is the existence in the 


}arious districts of the less successful mines, which, by lowering 
et proceeds, also lower wage-rates and so increase the profits of 


je more successful mines in the district. We support the 
pamuel Commission’s proposal that these should be excluded 
jirom the wage ascertainment. This would mean that they 


jrould have to pay the district wages, but that their working 
fesults would not be taken into account in fixing the wage-rates. 
‘he result would be that wage-rates for the various districts 
ould be set by the most efficient employers and not depressed 
ly the less efficient; and that, as is desirable, the closing of un- 
}conomic mines would be hastened. 
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(b) Removal of Grievances 


(i) The first step towards the ending of the bitter antagon- 
ism that has so long prevailed between employers and employed 
in the mining industry is to establish a proper system for the 
discussion of grievances. 

In Coal and Power it was stated that the “ best method of 
securing the peace and prosperity of the mining industry is to 
provide for open consultation between miners and mine-owners 
about the general policy and conditions of the industry, while 
leaving the executive functions vested in the hands of those who 
are primarily responsible for the success of mining operations.” 
For this purpose the association of mine-owners and miners at 
three different points was suggested : 

(1) A National Mining Council of, say, too members, half 
representing mine workers and half capital, management, and 
technical skill, with possibly some representatives of the chief 
consumers added. This Council would have power to discuss 
the policy pursued by the Coal Commissioners and to refer 
matters, on which it disagreed with the Commissioners, to the 
Minister of Mines for decision; to administer the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund created under Section 20 of the Mining Industry 
Act of 1920, and amounting to about £1,000,000 a year, and 
certain other funds; to make suggestions for improving the 
efficiency of the industry; to receive full statistical information. 
about the condition of the industry; to make recommendations 
about hours and conditions of labour, the safety of workers, and 
so on; to discuss matters referred to it by District Boards or 
the Board of Trade. Full details of its proposed powers are 
set forth in Paragraphs 81-89 of Coal and Power. 

(2) District Boards, as provided for under the Minimum 
Wages Act of 1912 and Part II of the Mining Industry Act of 
1920 (which never came into operation), subject to certain 
detailed modifications set forth in Sections go and gi of Coal 
and Power. 

(3) Pit Committees, also as contemplated by the Mining 
Industry Acts of 1920 and 1926, and by Coal and Power, to deal 
with matters affecting safety, efficiency, disputes, ete. 

It will be clear that these three grades of machinery will 
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‘confine their activities to consultation as to the general problems 
bof the industry, but will not deal with questions of wages. 
With all these proposals we entirely concur. The third is in 
close correspondence with the recommendations for the establish- 
»ment of Works Councils which we have made in Chapter XVIII. 
(ii) With respect to the fixing of wages, wage-problems in 
tthe mining industry present exceptional difficulties at all times; 
yand to-day the gloomy outlook of the industry, and the irrecon- 
cilable and impracticable attitude of both sides in the controversy, 
onake a satisfactory solution of the problems almost unattainable. 
We believe that the best course, in these circumstances, would 
| de to initiate a National Wages Board with a neutral element, 
ike that which has been established in the railways. And since 
mining is certainly to-day, and is likely for some time to 
‘emain, a distressed industry, it may even be necessary to give 
such a Wages Board the definite powers of a Trade Board for 
he fixation of, at any rate, minimum wage-rates. This would 
j}»robably soon compel the closing of the less economic mines, 
«nd force the nation to face the problem of providing for a 
auge surplus of labour—a problem which is discussed elsewhere 
jn this Report. 
One of the grievances of the miners arises from the fact 
hat, under present practice, the figure of the receipts of the 
hollieries, by which wages are largely regulated, is taken as 
peing the sums entered in the books as the receipts of sales. 
}3ut a large proportion of the coal is not sold in the open market, 
put transferred by the colliery to an associated industry or sales 
}gency. It is by no means certain that the transfer price 
predited to the colliery always corresponds with the true market 
price. The Royal Commission proposed the adoption of a 
}ifferent and a fairer method for the calculation of values in 
1 such cases, and we are of opinion that that method should 
2 universally applied. 
(iii) There are other recommendations in the Report of 
fe Royal Commission which, if adopted, would contribute to 
se removal of the discontent among the workers. They relate 
‘\ the improvement of housing; and to the establishment of pit- 
ead baths, together with the grant of annual holidays, with 
ay, whenever the economic condition of the industry shall 
ave sufficiently improved to permit the expenditure. With 
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these recommendations—which are broadly developed or implicit 
in the recommendations of Coal and Power—we also concur. 


(c) Transport and Sale 


The information collected by the Samuel Commission shows 
that between producer and consumer there exists a substantial 
margin of profit and expenses, which is capable of curtailment. 
We believe, with the Commission, that the present methods by 
which coal is distributed are wasteful and capable of consider- 
able improvement. 

The necessary reforms are of a technical character, and it 
is sufficient to say that, so far as they relate to railway transport, 
they are now being examined by the Standing Committee on 
Mineral Transport set up by the Ministry of Transport and the 
Mines Department, in accordance with the Commission’s recom- 
mendation. 

But even more important is the establishment of agencies 
to act on behalf of large groups of collieries. The Commission 
advocated an extension of such agencies, and the point was re- 
ferred to a Departmental Committee on Co-operative Selling 
in the Coal-mining Industry (the Lewis Committee). 

This Committee presented a Majority Report signed by nine 
members, of whom two made a slight reservation; and also a 
Minority Report signed by three colliery owners. The following 
is a summary of the recommendations contained in the Majority 
Report: 

(1) The development of organised marketing in the coal- 
mining industry is desirable in order to avoid excessive 
competition, to effect economies and improvements in the 
marketing of coal, and to help to stabilise the industry. 

(2) The present lack of consolidation in the industry 
is a serious impediment, and the full development and benefits 
of organised marketing cannot be realised unless the industry 
can be consolidated, by amalgamations, into a much smaller 
number of units. 

(3) Organised marketing is only immediately practicable 
in those localities and districts where there is a fairly 
general desire among the coal-owners to develop it. 
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(4) The voluntary development of local arrangements— 
more particularly selling pools—among neighbouring colliery 
owners is advocated. 

) (5) District organisations, of wider scope than local 
arrangement, are the next stage of development. Where in 
any particular district a fair and equitable scheme for more 
efficient marketing is supported by a majority of 75 per 
cent. or more calculated on a tonnage basis, power should 
be vested in a tribunal to make the scheme compulsory, 
subject to effective safeguards for the minority. 

(6) The co-ordination of district associations will be, 
ultimately, a desirable development, but can only be justified 
to the community by the industry effecting and sharing with 
the consumer economies, not only in the marketing of coal, 
but in all phases of its production and transport. 

(7) The Government is advised to consider the question 
of revising and clarifying the law on restraint of trade so 
as to remove the present uncertainty as to the status in law 
of marketing organisation. 

(8) In the export trade, local selling pools and the possi- 
bilities of closer co-operation between colliery owners and 
exporters should be developed. 

A reservation recommends that the voluntary principle be 
at first given a full trial for a limited period, after which the 
SZoard of Trade should have power to impose a compulsory 
scheme. The Minority Report consists of a lengthy exposition 
}of the doctrine of unrestricted competition. 

In our view, it is necessary to avoid excessive competition 

yetween collieries not merely to prevent prices from falling to 

jn unproductive level, but to stave off the over-production which 
1as of late become characteristic of the industry, and is directly 

}he cause of unremunerative prices. As the Majority Report 

vuts it — 

| “at present the industry can have no choice of policy. It 
is powerless to frame any policy or to help itself in times 
of depression, when unregulated production on a falling 
demand tends to result in unremunerative prices.” 

We strongly support the general proposals put forward in 
he Majority Report of the Lewis Committee, and we are of 
jypinion that if, after a reasonable lapse of time, it is found 
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that co-operative selling agencies have not in fact been created, 
it may be necessary to consider the application of some form of 
compulsion. 

With respect to retail distribution, we consider that it is 
clearly desirable that those municipalities which wish to do so 
should be empowered to engage in the retail sale of coal. Ifa 
few enterprising town councils undertook this service and con- 
ducted it with success, a considerable reduction in the price to 
the consumer might be effected. 


(d) Utilisation of Coal 


It is this sphere that offers the largest scope for the measures 
which will raise the coal-mining industry from the slough in 
which it now finds itself. The more scientific use of coal, the 
full exploitation of every one of its valuable constituents, the 
utilisation of grades that have hitherto been regarded as little 
better than waste, the efficient preparation of the products for 
the market—here lies, in the long run, the best hope for the 
future. But here again the measures that are practicable, and 
that offer an opportunity to the State to be of assistance to the 
industry, raise questions of a highly technical character. It in- 
dicates no lack on our part of appreciation of the importance of 
these matters if we do no more than refer our readers to the 
various reports already quoted, in which an adequate treatment 
will be found. : 


4. THe SurpLus WorkKERS 


We reach, finally, the pressing, but difficult, problem of the 
redundant workers, 

When everything possible has been done to increase the 
efficiency of the coal-mining industry, to concentrate employ- 
ment, and to reduce costs, there is little doubt that we shall still 
have to deal with a large surplus of labour in the coal-mining 
industry. 

This conclusion is based upon our view of its future. 
The attitude of the coal-owners throughout recent years 
has been that the curve of British coal production would 
continue to rise in the future as it did before the War; 
and that 300,000,000 tons is the normal figure from which the 
upward movement might be expected to start. If this were a 
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‘sound view, there would be no problem. But the facts and 
figures given at the outset of this chapter show that, as a result of 
‘substitutes for coal and economy in its use, the industrial activity 
of the world is increasing rapidly while its consumption of 
coal, except in America, is standing ‘still. | Secondly, with 
‘ithe development of new mining areas in various parts of the 
world, there is a tendency to diminish the importance of 
British coal. Thirdly, the use of oil in ships has hit chiefly 
‘that section of the world coal market which is supplied by 
Great Britain. | While therefore we may expect the volume 
| of international trade to increase, we cannot confidently look for 
a rapid return of our coal exports to the high peak reached in 
1913, nor can we expect that, even if British trade in general 
steadily regains prosperity, there will be any marked increase in 
the home consumption of coal. Judging from recent figures 
(excluding the strike period), the annual home-consumption of 
coal has been in the neighbourhood of 180,000,000 tons per 
year; if the steel industry resumes something like full working, 
che total will rise to 190-195,000,000 tons. 

Exports of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel, and coal shipped 
‘or the use of steamers engaged in foreign trade, in recent years 
Jnave varied between 71,500,000 and 84,500,000, the latter figure 
| yeing reached in 1924, when Germany was still affected by the 
}eccupation of the Ruhr. 75,000,000 tons would represent com- 
| rarative prosperity for the export districts. This means an output 
| »£ 255-260,000,000 tons a year, with a possible increase to about 
}270,000,000, as against nearly 290,000,000 in 1913. ‘The latter 
onnage was produced by 1,105,000 miners, and, if we are to 
yregain our competitive position, it is essential that output per 
}aead should be at least as great as in 1913. The output we have 
uggested, therefore, should be obtained by less than a million 
niners. The number actually on the Register in recent years 
jias fallen from 1,260,000 in 1924 to 1,228,000 in 1926 and to 
} ,199,000 in July 1927 (the latest figures available), but still 
hhows a surplus over the number required of about 200,000. 
“his figure agrees closely with the numbers wholly or tempor- 
) rily unemployed in the year 1927, which in the first eleven 

nonths numbered 222,000. 

| The difficulty of dealing with this situation is complicated by 
Ine fact that certain areas are already offering, and will to an 
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increasing extent continue to offer, more employment, while others 
are reducing employment to a greater degree. If the men thrown 
out in the latter districts could be drafted to the former, it would 
at least prevent the problem getting worse. This was definitely 
recommended by the Samuel Commission, which proposed that 
miners should be moved from one district to another before out- 
side labour was recruited. The Mining Industry Act of 1926 
gives the Ministry of Labour power to deal with recruitment of 
persons over the age of eighteen, and the Minister has recently 
negotiated an agreement with the Mining Association which 
provides for a voluntary undertaking by mine owners to limit 
employment to those engaged in mining before April 30, 1926. 

We do not think that any stronger measures which would 
bar a man who has already been engaged in the industry from 
taking part in it would be justified. Any attempt by the State 
to interfere with the liberty of choice of workers by those 
responsible for carrying on an industry, or the right of a man to 
obtain employment if he can in any occupation, is a serious en- 
croachment upon individual rights, and is only to be justified in 
very grave conditions. 

In the special circumstances of the case, however, the State 
should use its utmost endeavours to draw off or make alternative 
provision for as many as possible of the surplus miners. This 
question is urgent. The existence of 200,000 unemployed men 
in the coal industry is not merely a grave social problem in 
itself, but it is a drag on miners’ wages, encourages short time, 
is an inducement to keep open uneconomic pits which ought to be 
closed, and generally tends to delay a sound reorganisation of 
the industry. Its repercussions are not, however, limited to 
the mining industry itself, for it hinders the adoption of measures 
for the improvement of our whole system of unemployment in- 
surance. 

We therefore propose that the Committee of National De- 
velopment proposed in Chapter XXI should be assigned in the 
first instance the task of planning and directing a series of 
measures for dealing with this problem.1 It is essential that the 

* As these pages are passing through the press, it is announced that the 
Government are about to appoint a small Industrial Transference Board with some 
of the objects that are advocated here. But apparently the powers of this 


Commission are to be very restricted, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Board will be able to make any real impression upon the problem. 
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ask of dealing with surplus mining labour should be under the 
upervision of the Committee of National Development, since 
‘he problems involved will touch a number of Government De- 
vartments and only some central body can effect the necessary 
/o-ordination. The measures proposed fall under three heads: 

(a) Limitation of recruiting. 

(b) Pensioning of older workers. 

(c) Transfer of existing workers into other industries. 

(a) Limitation of Recruiting —We have already referred 
> the voluntary agreement recently made under the Act of 1926. 
t should be the first duty of the Committee to review arrange- 
aents of this kind and to ensure that they are as effective as 
lircumstances permit. In particular, the conditions of recruit- 
aent in each area need to be considered in relation to the cir- 
/amstances of other areas. For example, areas in which new 
‘its are being sunk should not recruit, as has been the tendency 
ya the past, from local labour outside the industry, but should 
aw exclusively upon the reserve of unemployed in areas where 
ne industry is overmanned. It should be the duty of the 
ommittee to facilitate transfer in these cases by every means 
ossible, and to take such action as is feasible to ensure that 
ck of housing facilities does not stand in the way of a transfer 
f labour on a considerable scale where such is necessary. 

But in addition to these voluntary arrangements, there should 
2 a compulsory scheme of limitation on new entrants. Even 
1 the year ending June 1927 there were about 40,000 new 
atrants into the industry—of whom an unknown proportion, 
dwever, were juveniles. New entrants, other than juveniles, 
iould be prohibited; and steps should also be taken to limit the 
itry of juveniles. A certain number of juveniles are, of course, 
sential in every continuing industry; but the number in the 
val industry should not be as large as in recent years. 

(b) Pensioning Older Workers-—The Census of 1921 
iowed nearly 6 per cent. of the coal-miners in England and 
Tales were over sixty years of age, and 10$ per cent. over fifty- 
re. If this percentage is applicable to Great Britain, it means 
‘at there are now about 70,000 miners over sixty. This 
}} timate is broadly confirmed by a recent official estimate, accord- 
g to which the total number of men over sixty years of age 
»w employed in coal-mining, including both employed and 
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unemployed, is about 78,000, of whom about 13,000 belong to 
such classes as craftsmen, clerks, etc. (Hansard, December 6, 
1927). 

We suggest that a special pension scheme should be worked 
out for the benefit of men who have now reached the age of 
sixty, and who are prepared to leave the industry and to under- 
take not to return it. Even where they find other employment, 
they should still be allowed to draw their pensions. Against 
the cost of such a scheme should be set the present expenditure 
upon unemployment benefit in the cases of these men. When 
they reach the age of sixty-five, and draw the contributory old- 
age pension, the charge should be reduced by the amount of that 
pension, only the difference being payable as part of the special 
pension scheme; and at seventy the ordinary pension provisions 
would operate and the special scheme would cease. 

(c) Transfer of Existing Workers into Other Industries.— 
Limitations on recruitment at one end and the acceleration of 
retirements at the other, whilst capable of effecting a great deal 
in three or four years, will nevertheless scarcely operate fast 
enough to solve by themselves the problem of the surplus 
workers. We shall still be left with a substantial number of 
miners in the prime of life who ought, if possible, to be trans- 
ferred into other industries. 

The means of effecting this are: (i) by offering them special 
inducements to find for themselves a berth elsewhere, and (ii) 
by assisting them with training schemes, etc. We believe in 
utilising method (ii) as fully as possible, but we are a little 
doubtful whether the absolute number which can be successfully 
handled in this way will be very large. We are therefore in 
favour of a substantial offer under (i). 

(i) We propose that any miner, who has been unemployed 
for a specified period, and who will voluntarily bind himself 
not to seek employment in the mining industry for a period of 
not less than five years, should receive a special unemployment 
allowance (to be charged on the Exchequer and not on the Un- 
employment Fund), with a view to giving him time and oppor- 
tunity to leave the mining areas and find himself work elsewhere. 
It would, of course, be necessary, to prevent evasions, that this 
plan should be coupled with arrangements for the limitation of 
recruitment. 
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The actual amount of the special allowance would need to 
2 most carefully considered. But we suggest that it might 
© 35s. a week for a period of three months, followed by 25s. 
dr a further period of three months. 

(ii) Financial assistance should be given for the training of 
ainers in other occupations and for the purchase of tools and 
quipment for their new trade, and a grant, where necessary, 
or transferring the families of married miners to their new 
ace of occupation. Suitable emigration schemes should also 
: devised and possibly combined with training schemes. 

Weare dealing elsewhere (Chapter XX VII) with the experi- 
ental training-centres established by the Ministry of Labour. 
lhe Committee should arrange to set up such training-centres 
| mining areas, designed to meet the special requirements of un- 
jaployed miners for whom openings in other occupations appear 
be available. The activities of these centres should obviously 

related to such schemes for land settlement, emigration, or 
ansfer to other industrial occupations as the Committee might 
ve in view. 
| The most suitable alternative employment is perhaps to be 
vund in agriculture, since a large proportion of the men drawn 
to the mining industry come from agricultural districts. Ex- 
rience of the schemes for placing ex-Service men on the land 
ows that only a proportion of men who have been engaged in 
jer occupations prove suitable for agricultural work and take 
/rmanent root, and on any such schemes the State must for 
while be prepared to lose money. But that loss must in any 
jse be balanced against the cost that would otherwise be incurred 
providing unemployment benefit. Where, therefore, facili- 
Hs for transfer to agriculture or other suitable industries are 
ranged, it would be legitimate to strengthen the conditions 
}:der which a man may refuse alternative employment without 
jrfeiting benefit. The State cannot indefinitely pension adult 
yrkers whose occupation has permanently gone, or leave it to 
fh: option of the recipients to decide whether the alternative 
rk offered is suitable or not. 

We are of opinion that a contribution towards the expenses 
the above schemes, and also for other purposes, should be 
tuired from the royalty owners. We recommend that when 
fy: mineral is acquired by the State, a levy should be made for 
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the benefit of those who have laboured in the industry, and 
should be collected in the form of a deduction from the purchase 
price. 

It is true that special taxes have already been levied upon | 
mining royalties under the Budget of 1909 and the more recent | 
Mining Industry Act, but, in our judgment, there is a just 
case for a further substantial contribution from this source | 
in the special situation in which the industry is now placed. 
While the royalty owners have in no way shared in the creation — 
of the wealth produced by the coal-mining industry, nor in the 
risks incurred, they have continued to draw their incomes as 
a first charge upon it. Moreover, while in these circumstances, 
and particularly in view of the hazards of the miner’s life, there 
has always been a strong moral obligation on the royalty owner 
to use some part of his receipts for the benefit of those labouring 
in the industry, that obligation has been widely (though not 
universally) disregarded. Indeed, except in Scotland, the royalty 
owner, as such, has not even contributed to the burden of the 
rates. We consider, therefore, that now, when the industry is 
experiencing the greatest adversity in its history, when those 
who have borne the burden of financing and administering the 
collieries are confronted with serious losses, and when miners 
who have given their best years to the industry are faced with 
low wages and permanent unemployment, the royalty owners 
should bear their share. . 

There should therefore be deducted from the full value of the 
compensation to be paid by the State a further substantial con- 
tribution. This should be used first for facilitating the carry- 
ing out of the scheme which has been outlined above for meeting 
the present inevitable displacement of labour, by contributing — 
to the cost of training and transfer of displaced miners and to 
the provision of pensions for the older men. For the rest 
the funds should be used for the general improvement of the 
amenities of the mining areas. 

The question of unemployment is closely connected with that 
of the hours of labour. Before the War, the miners were 
working a so-called eight-hour day which was legally established 
by the Act of 1908. Under an amendment inserted by the House 
of Lords, however, one winding-time had been ‘permanently 
added to this period. The men were therefore below ground on 
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se average for 84 hours. Following upon the Report of the 
ankey Commission, the statutory period was reduced in 1919 
> one hour. During the stoppage of 1926 the Government 
.ssed through Parliament a Bill which repealed this provision 
itd allowed the various districts to fix their own hours within 
e limits that had prevailed before the Sankey Commission. The 
sition now is that a nominal eight-hour day is worked in 
e districts of Scotland, South Wales, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
orth and South Staffs and Salop, South Derby, Leicester, Can- 
ck Chase and Warwick, and certain smaller areas, and a 
minal 73-hours day in Northumberland and Durham (for 
pwers), Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Kent. An average addi- 
im of half an hour, in respect of the winding-time, must be 
jade all round to arrive at the actual time that the men are 
low ground. As a consequence, the majority of the British 
| ners are now working longer hours than the miners in any 
| ropean country. This country, which used to pride itself upon 
ing the pioneer in shortening the hours of underground labour, 
| w finds itself the least advanced of all, a hindrance, instead of 
| example, to the rest. 

Undoubtedly the extension of hours imposed on the men in 
26 has tended to increase the number of unemployed. Fewer 
n are needed to produce the present total output. On the 
ser hand, it has increased the output per man by about 14} 
~cent. If, in the present condition of the industry, the hours 
}'re restored to their previous level, either a fresh charge would 
| laid upon the industry, since a larger number of men would 
| required to raise the same tonnage, or else the miners, who 
f paid by the ton, would earn in the shorter day an even 
er wage than now. It is, of course, the miners themselves 
lo are most affected by the choice to be made. Although it 
lo the general interest that they should enjoy the fullest leisure 
it is practicable, if they found that the restoration of the pre- 
jppage hours involved a further reduction of their earnings 
ly might themselves prefer further to postpone that measure 
hil the industry had been brought to a more prosperous posi- 
2. 
| It needs no argument to show that the shortening of hours 
jjuld be greatly facilitated if it were effected simultaneously in 
| countries with competing coalfields. |The Miners’ Trade 
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Waious throughout Europe have been Seine Mowatdd this 
object for many years, and any steps which can be taken in that 
direction, under the auspices of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations, should receive the active support of 
the British Government. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


| T is often contended that by means of an enlightened policy 
of imperial development we might find within the British 
.- Empire full compensation for our trade-losses in the rest of 
world. And it is certainly true that any expansion of Empire 
jurkets is (other things being equal) more advantageous to us 
/n a corresponding development elsewhere, because the Empire 

dulations buy more of our goods per head than the correspond- 
j; populations in other parts of the world.1 To do everything 
‘our power to encourage the development of Empire resources 
|therefore as much our interest as it is our duty, in view 
the responsibilities we have assumed. 


I. Empire TRADE 


| 

| But it is necessary to guard against exaggeration. The 
}w quoted in the first sentence of this chapter is, in 
jt, a dangerous over-statement. Valuable as the Empire- 
| tkets are, their capacity for any greatly increased absorption 
| British goods is limited, in the case of the Dominions by their 


The value of exports of produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
| Og 1926-7 per head of population of the importing country was: 


La Sods 

New Zealand ° : 5 5 Et ArdOs) 5 
Australia. : : fs P 5 919 6 
South Africa fs ay! ees - Beroue7 
Canada . é > - C yp Pr TTOR 5: 
India . ° A C 5 Oo 411 

@ainst 

Seay 

France . ° ° ° . . 9 3 
Germany . 4 fs é : i Ouant 
United States of America 7p ae) 
Italy : . 4 8 
Russia 9 


Extracted from Hansard, December 1, 1927. 
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small population, and in the case of India and Africa by their 
low purchasing-power per head. For these reasons, our trade 
with the Empire forms little more than one-third of our 
external trade. The following table shows, for 1925, i.e. the 
most recent representative year, how our trade is shared between 
the Empire and foreign countries: 


TABLE 31 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXTERNAL TRADE OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1925 
Millions of £ 


The Empire. 
Foreign S fk, 
Countries. otal. 
The : Rest 
Dominions.) 14 poate’ Total. 
Net imports from . | 2233 64:7 53°8 341°8 824:9 || 1,167 ~ 
Exportsftto . ; 183-1 86-1 65°9 335'1 438°3 7130 
Re-exports { to 20'8 ies 4°3 26°3 127°7 154 
Total foreign trade . | 427:2 152'0 124'0 703°2 | I,390°9 || 2,094 — 
Percentage of grand a 
total . : . 20 7H 6 33 67 100 
a 
J 


Compiled from the Annual Statement of Trade of the United Kingdom, 1926, 
vol. i. 


It appears from this table that our external trade falls into 
three approximately equal sections: (1) with the Empire, (2) 
with Europe, and (3) with foreign countries outside Europe; 
and that while the Empire takes less than half of our exports, 
and less than one-fifth of our re-exports, it supplies us with not 
much more than one-quarter of our imports. 

We hold a very strong position in most of the Empire 


* In our trade with foreign countries, the share of Europe (excluding British 
Possessions) is given below : 


Per cent. 
Imports from Europe . . 5 : SeetREO! 
Exports to Europe - : é 5 7 eAG 
Re-exports to Europe . : . : eet 


+ Of the produce of the United Kingdom. 
{ Ofimported merchandise, whether consigned from the Dominions or foreign 


countries. 
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varkets, thanks in part to the preferences which the Dominions 
scord to us, and still more to the influence of sentiment and of 
ing-established trade connections—an influence which operates 
», India and the Crown Colonies as well as in the Dominions. 


TABLE 32 
UNITED KINGDOM’S SHARE IN THE EXTERNAL 
TRADE OF THE EMPIRE 


Percentages of Total Exports consigned Percentages of Total Imports received 
to the United Kingdom from— from the United Kingdom by— 
Year. 
The Do- . Rest of Total || The Dom- . Rest of Total 
minions. India. Empire. | Empire. inions. India. Empire. | Empire 
Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
b5. 72 Bz 30 49 60 66 23 52 
Br : 59 24 30 41 38 63 25 42 
3 - 48 24 25 36 37 54 24 38 


| Compiled from the latest available Statistical Abstracts for the several British 
l-vsea Dominions and Protectorates. 


This table shows the strength of our position. But it also 
}»ws that our proportion of Empire trade has strikingly dimin- 
jed during the last thirty years, especially in the Dominions, in 
|ite of the preferences they have accorded to us. This is the 
j ural result of the development of the export trade of other 
entries, notably America, which inevitably dominates the trade 


| Canada and shows a growing strength in the trade of the 
} cific. 


2. OPPORTUNITIES AND LIMITATIONS 


| It is inconceivable, in view of these facts, that there should 
\ 1 development of Empire trade so rapid and on so large a scale 
<o balance any serious and rapid decline in that two-thirds of 
' trade which is carried on with the rest of the world. This 
puld be true even under a system of complete free trade within 
Empire. It is yet more true in view of the determination 
the Dominions and (in a less degree) of India to pursue a 
cy of self-sufficiency, and to build up their own manufac- 
}-s behind tariff-walls which are (in the case of the Dominions) 
jv a little less high against us than against our foreign com- 
tors. 
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To trust for the improvement of our trade position wholly — 
or mainly to Empire development is therefore to ensure disap-— 
pointment. And a policy which would deliberately raise bar-_ 
riers in the way of our trade with the rest of the world in_ 
order to increase our trade with the Empire would not only 
be ruinous to ourselves; it would, by further impoverishing us, — 
disable us from contributing as much as we might otherwise do _ 
to imperial development. 

These considerations do not, however, alter the fact that 
the Empire presents opportunities for development of vast poten-_ 
tiality, which it is both our duty and our interest to utilise to the 
utmost of our power. No policy of national revival would be ~ 
other than incomplete if it did not give a high place to this task; 
a task which is peculiarly incumbent upon Liberals, seeing that 
the Liberal Party may justly claim to have been responsible for 
the most important stages in the development of the Empire’s” 
modern form, as a commonwealth of co-operating peoples. The 
notion that Liberalism has been indifferent to the well-being of 
the Empire is a gross distortion of history, which rests exclusively 
upon the fact that Liberals have never believed that either the 
prosperity or the unity of the Empire can safely be made to- 
depend upon fiscal bonds. ; 

The problem of imperial development has, however, been 
rendered far more acute by the very economic difficulties which 
make it at this moment doubly urgent and important; and care- 
ful study of the problem has become more needful than ever lest 
we should waste our diminished resources. It is not, indeed, 
possible to examine it here with any fullness of detail. Any 
adequate treatment of a subject so vast and various would demand _ 
a volume in itself; and we touch upon it here only in outline. 
The problem will be clearer if we consider separately the widely 
different needs and claims of the variant types or classes of 
communities included within the Empire. Though the classifi- 
cation is rough and not exhaustive, it will be convenient to con- 
sider in turn three different groups: (1) the self-governing 
Dominions; (2) the vast and populous Empire of India (which 
includes four out of every five subjects of the Crown) ; and (3) 
the Crown Colonies in the West Indies and elsewhere, and the 
backward tropical lands, mainly in Africa. 
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3. THE SELF-GOVERNING DoMINIONS 


, Though the Dominions include 59 per cent. of the area of 
‘ie Empire, they contain only 6 per cent. of its population. Huge, 
ainly-peopled, and under-developed lands, their chief needs are 
2) population, (b) a stream of capital for development, (c) 
jiarkets for their products, and (d) the most effective 
lossible communications with the main centres of civilisa- 
jon. All these needs we have in the past mainly provided, 
id the provision of them has been our vital contribu- 
}on to the growth of the Dominions. In regard to communica- 
jons, the work still mainly lies with us; and it is our business 
|. see that the new forms of communication, by air and by wire- 
3s, are developed as rapidly and efficiently as possible. But in 
gard to the needs of population and capital, the difficulty is 
ww greater than it has ever been; and therefore the need of 
udying these problems so as to make the best possible use of our 
ninished resources is greater than ever. 


Emigration 


Hitherto the population of the Dominions has been mainly, 

d in the case of Australia and New Zealand almost wholly, 
fawn from our surplus. From the time of Gibbon Wakefield to 
j= creation of the Empire Settlement Board, we have wrought out 
je scheme after another for the encouragement of Empire 
} gration: without these schemes, lands so distant as Australia 
hd New Zealand could never have been peopled. We have a 
} ge apparent surplus at the moment, in our army of unem- 
Iyyed. But few of the unemployed are of the type needed by 
: Dominions; any real revival of trade would quickly do away 
jh the surplus; and our shrinking birth-rate makes it possible 
put in a few years (probably by 1940) our population will 
se to increase. 
Moreover, the United States still draws a high proportion 
| the available emigrants, both because it is nearer and because 
| offers more immediate prospects of employment than most of 
| Dominions. In spite of the post-war American restrictions 
emigration, this still remains true, as the following table 
WS: 
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TABLE 33 
EMIGRATION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Seven-year To British |To Australia| To British | To Other To Other 
paiads North and New South Parts of | To U.S.A. | Foreign Total. 

: America.* | Zealand. Africa Empire. Countries. 
1900-6 387,000 | 105,000 | 213,000 | 63,000] 853,000} 43,000 || 1,664,000 
1907-13 | 1,043,000 | 397,000 | 175,000 | 131,000 | 877,000] 114,000 || 2,737,000 
1920-6 664,000 | 392,000 | 164,000 | 195,000 | 475,000] I14,000 || 2,004,000 
Total 2,094,000 | 894,000 | 552,000 | 389,000 | 2,205,000 | 271,000 || 6,405,000 


* A substantial but undefinable proportion of these emigrants have sub- — 


sequently passed over the frontier into the United States. 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom and from the 


Board of Trade Journal, March 17, 1927. 


If, therefore, the Dominions are to be in the future peopled 


by the British stock, it is important that the process should be 


accelerated while there is still a surplus; the more so as this 
would be a material contribution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. What can we do to help? 


(a) We can make known the opportunities that are open, — 
give advice and guidance, and provide assistance towards the 


cost of passage. This we are already doing through the Empire 


Settlement Board; doubtless its methods can be developed and- 


improved. But in the existing condition of our finances there 


are narrow limits to the financial assistance which we can afford © 


to offer, especially as we have in any case to bear the training 
and maintenance of the emigrant from birth to the moment of 
emigration, while he will become a source of revenue to his new 
country from the moment when he is fairly planted. In these 
circumstances it is reasonable to expect that the Dominions, which 
are far more prosperous than we are, and which ultimately stand 
to gain by immigration, should give more aid than they have 
hitherto done, by organising or creating opportunities for the 
settler, and seeing that he is helped through the difficult period 
of settlement. In the early days of colonisation the cost of 
migration was in the main defrayed by the sale of colonial lands, 
then controlled by the Crown. Some equivalent means of help- 
ing emigration must somehow be devised if the short-lived oppor- 
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anity before us is to be used; and only the Dominions can 
evise it. 

(b) We can provide a more effective system of training (i) for 
voys and girls whose parents may be willing to seek a new career 
or them, and (ii) for unemployed young men and women, as a 
yndition of unemployment relief. The training should be such 
\s will fit them among other careers for life on the land, either 
|: home or in the Dominions. We have elsewhere made sugges- 
ons on this head (see Chapter XXVII, Pp: *399) 7 Butra 
‘ystematic policy of Empire migration can only be made pos- 
| ble by co-operation between the Dominions and this country, 
}2 an ampler scale than is now practised; and it should be an 
jim of Liberal policy to do everything possible to organise and 
‘mulate such co-operation. 


Supply of Capital 


We have long provided capital on a very large scale and at 
very low rate for Dominion development, by the device of 
wing the rank of trustee securities to the stock issued by 
} minion or Colonial governments. In Table 34 on p. 374 will be 
jund a detailed analysis of all new capital applications for the 
st six years and for the average of the three pre-war years. 
ie very high figures for the Empire are unquestionably due in a 
“ge degree to the trustee privilege. These figures show that by 
jir the largest part of our overseas investments are used for 


The grant of Trustee status to approved investments over- 
Is has been a contribution of immense value, which has not 
| y enabled the Dominions and Colonies to borrow at a low rate, 
|’: has in many cases given to public utilities owned by Dominion 
| Colonial Governments real advantages in comparison with simi- 
utilities, privately or municipally owned, in this country. This 
jvilege, which has been far more advantageous to the 
jminions than any system of preference could be, will, we hope, 
; continued. But, as we have already pointed out (Chapter 
), we no longer have so large a surplus for external invest- 
}'nt as we used to have, and we need a larger proportion of the 
jhilable capital for home development. We have suggested 
eve (Chapter IX), in the Board of National Investment, a 
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TABLE 34 
BRITISH INVESTMENTS OVERSEAS 


(000s omitted) 


Tt ee 2 cg 


Average 


1911-13 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


Destination. 


£ £ ‘S £ £ £ £ 4 

British Empire - | 68,065] 74,924| 92,723| 72,277] 60,920] 53,174] 99,812 © 
U.S.A. and 7 
Dependencies eile 24,473) 9 nal nil 60 600 500} 3,947 — 
Central and South 4 
America . . | 44,376] 19,916| 7,608] 3,768] 7,035! 23,599] 21,679 _ 
Far East 5 ; 9,568} 6,138] 20,006} 14,496] 1,035] 7,442] 1,060 ; 
Europe . : - | 15,104] 29,179] 17,140] 34,112] 7,606] 16,892] 21,775 — 


161,526 |130,157|137,477 |124,713| 77,196 |101,607 |148,283 


Extracted from ‘‘ The Economist.” 


means of centralising the available funds and of ensuring that they 
are employed to the best advantage. Yet it is unlikely that we 
shall be able, in the near future, to provide capital for Dominion — 
needs as freely as in the past. This makes it the more important 
that the capital which is available for these purposes should — 
be wisely guided into channels which, while beneficial to the 
Dominions, will also more directly encourage British trade with 
them. If, as we have suggested (Chapter XIX), there is, 
under proper regulation, a considerable development of popular 
investment trusts for small savings, this is likely to provide an 

additional and new source of supply for Dominion and Colonial 
needs. 


Fiscal Preference 


The Dominions also want access to markets, especially 
for the foodstuffs and the raw materials which are their 
principal exports. As ours are the most valuable markets 
in the world, they would naturally desire a preferential 
position in them, such as would enable them to undersell countries 
with lower standards of living; and they feel that this would be 
only a fair return for the preferences they afford to us. But 
there is this difference between the preference accorded to us by 
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ne Dominions and the preference asked from us, that while the 
ranting of a preference by the Dominions involves no departure 
“om the policy of self-sufficiency which they have adopted, the 
Nyeference we should have to give would involve a radical de- 
arture from our accepted policy, and would necessitate the setting 
9 of barriers against two-thirds of our customers. Again, the 
i-eferences given by the Dominions involve no increase of the 
st of living of their people, but possibly a diminution; the 
|-eference we should have to give would involve a serious 
crease in the cost of living, the more so as the only commodi- 
}2s upon which a really useful preference could be granted are 
|»odstuffs and raw materials. Any large system of preferential 
|tties likely to be effective for the purposes desired by the 
ominions would have the unhappy effect of making the Empire 
}»pear burdensome to the poorest classes in this country, and 
}ight impoverish us to such an extent as would disable us from 
ping what we can now do for imperial development. More- 
jer, such a system would be mutual only in the case of the 
} minions; it would not be applicable to India, which shows no 
adiness to adopt any general system of preferences ; and it would 
|} impossible to enforce a system of preferences in our favour in 
> Crown Colonies and Protectorates, seeing that our control 
these vast regions is only endured by the world as a whole 
}icause the traders of all nations are admitted to them on equal 
ms. For these reasons, while desiring to use every means of 
}couraging imperial development, we are compelled to discard 
| S means as being at once impracticable and likely to do more 
jm than good. 


4. INDIA 


India presents at once one of the greatest potential markets 
| the world and one of the most valuable sources of supply for 
great variety of products. It must be enormously to our ad- 
fatage to encourage the growth of Indian prosperity and of 
} lian trade. India’s chief need is an increase of the purchasing 
wer of her vast but poverty-stricken population; it has been 
| d that if every Indian ryot could afford one additional dhoti 
| jvear, all the mills of Lancashire would have to work full time 


| Radia adds to ee trade of the world, and particularly of this 
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country. At present India is endeavouring to achieve this end 
by stimulating manufactures, behind a protective tariff, at the 
expense of the immense and impoverished agricultural classes 
who form the vast majority of the Indian population, thus dimin- 
ishing their purchasing power. 
For the increase of Indian prosperity, a great expansion of 
capital investment for the equipment of the country with scientific 
means of production is required. In the past we have supplied 
the bulk of this capital; but the excited opinion of Indian nation-— 
alism regards the interest on these investments as a “ drain” on 
the country. We can no longer supply new capital on the same 
scale as formerly. But India herself possesses enough capital 
to render possible a great development, if her people could only 
learn to abandon the agelong habit—born of insecurity—of_ 
hoarding wealth in the form of buried bullion, instead of using it 
productively. A recent inquiry carried out by an American 
Commission even suggests that the amount of the precious metals” 
stored in India is equal to that held by the United States; but in 
India this wealth is immobilised and rendered sterile by the habit 
of hoarding. Before India can learn to use her available wealth 
for productive purposes, three things are necessary: an accept- 
able and sound system of deposit banking; political security 
together with the allaying of racial strife; and practical educa- 
tion. ‘These are all governmental problems, for the right solu- 
tion of which we still have our share of direct responsibility; 
and it is equally a governmental problem to alleviate political 
unrest and to calm the racial animosities which have in recent 
years done so much to disturb trade and to retard economic 
development. A liberal, conciliatory, and imaginative policy in 
the purely political sphere, and a vigorous use of the power of 
Government to bring about economic advance, are the primary 
needs of India to-day; and the use for these ends of the power 
we still wield must form the greatest contribution we can make 
to the development of Indian prosperity, which in its turn would 
contribute not only to our prosperity, but to that of the world’s. 


5. Tue Crown Co.onies 


The vast and almost undeveloped tropical lands, inhabited 
by simple and primitive peoples, which have been brought within 
the Empire mainly within the last fifty years, constitute that 
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art of the Empire over which we exercise the most direct 
uthority, and for the development of which, because of their very 
vackwardness, our responsibility is heaviest. They can yield, 
3 abundance, essential materials for commerce, notably rubber, 
egetable oils, and (perhaps, in the event, the most im- 
ortant of all) a supply of raw cotton, which might render us 
bss dependent upon America, and stabilise the extremely fluc- 
}tating prices of that crop, which constitute one of the peculiar 
|ifficulties of the cotton industry. They will also provide great 
jad growing markets, as their primitive inhabitants acquire new 
} stes and wants, and find in the production of raw materials 
jie wealth wherewith to satisfy them. The primary need of 
}uese lands is capital wherewith to open them up and make their 
}sources available by roads, railways, and steamboats. Capital 
also required to foster new industries, especially cotton growing. 
ot many purposes sufficient capital will be provided by the 
irmal processes of the new issue market; rubber companies, for 
|-ample, are not likely to lack support. But for those purposes 
J 1ich cannot be expected to yield an immediate return, such as 
ye construction of roads fit for motor transport, Government 
j tion is indispensable; and we think that the Board of National 
vestment should facilitate substantial loans to the colonial ad- 
jinistrations. A share of the increased values given to these 
jads by such improvements should be obtained, by means of 
jtterment taxes, both as a security for loans and as an aid to 
jtther development. 

Another primary need of these undeveloped lands is organ- 
d research in regard to their economic resources and problems, 
‘ir sanitary needs, and their social and linguistic characteristics, 
Izether with the provision of effective training for adminis- 
jitors, traders, and educators. This is an obligation which 
| ls primarily upon the controlling Government. A very modest 
jenditure in this direction would be repaid a hundredfold by 
} results of a more scientific development. 

Finally, it is indispensable that the native populations over 
fom we have assumed control should be justly and generously 
ated, safeguarded against exploitation, and secured in the 
#ssession of their lands. There is a strong temptation to 
#eclerate development by large concessions to exploiting com- 
Haies, which proceed to extrude the native workers from their 
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lands, and to turn them into mere labourers for a paltry pittance. 
There are cases in which what is called the “ plantation” system — 
may be justified, but its extension has to be watched with care: 
it may yield a more rapid return to the investor at home, but — 
in the long run it does not make for the prosperity either 
of the colony or of the ruling country; and the slower and more | 
laborious process of teaching the natives to make the best 
use of their own lands is demanded by justice and in the long” 
run is better for trade. A disinherited and discontented 
native population, dragooned into working under open or veiled 
compulsion for foreign exploiters, is unlikely to supply so good 
a market for British goods as a contented population producing 
from their own lands crops which trade needs, and which they 
can exchange for the products of British factories. The contrast 
between the methods which have unhappily been pursued in 
Kenya and the more enlightened and liberal policy adopted in 
Nigeria has many lessons. The only sound course of develop- 
ment in these lands is to define as its first object the contentment 
and well-being of the native population. 4 
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CHAPTER XXVIil 


/HE RISING GENERATION: ITS EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


} HE “efficiency,” to use the word in its narrower sense, 
ie industry must, in the long run, be largely determined by 
the training it gives to its recruits. Its real effectiveness 
producing material wealth and in satisfying human needs must, 
len more certainly in the long run, depend on the opportunities 
offers to the children who enter its ranks on leaving school. 


I. SCHOOLS AND EFFICIENCY 


To examine in close detail the methods by which British 
ys and girls are trained and placed in industry would involve 
} urvey of the whole educational system which we do not propose 
attempt. But we wish to indicate in this chapter some points 
which an improvement of the present arrangements is urgently 
f:essary, and to make certain recommendations to which we 
ach considerable importance. The whole subject demands 
ler consideration than we can give to it here, for, apart from 
| involving questions which go to the root of social contentment 
} 1 political stability, the competitive power of great industrial 
}-ntries will, we believe, in the near future turn largely on the 
indness of their educational system and the use to which the 
duct of that system is put in the office, the market-place, and 
| factory. 

To technical and commercial education considerable attention 
fj, been given in recent years in many countries. In Germany, 
i) the more progressive of the States of the U.S.A., to instance 
» only of our most prominent industrial competitors, more 
@}id and consistent educational progress has been made since 
War than in this country, particularly in the extension of 
@cation over the whole adolescent period. Here, there is a 
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growing uneasiness, but little practical progress to record. 
Recent studies of the problem, such as the Reports of the Malcolm 
Committee + and of the Hadow Committee * are timely in that 
they have begun to prepare the public mind for that step forward 
that will be the more effective the sooner it is taken. 


2. DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Before discussing policy, the general position with regard 
to the numbers of juvenile workers, the existing machinery for 
advising and placing boys and girls in work, and the main facts” 
with regard to apprenticeship and training, continued educa- 
tion, and the hours of juvenile labour must be briefly set out. In 
the last year for which figures are available (1924-5), 714,312 
children left the public elementary schools of England and Wales. 
Of this total, 88,101 left in order to attend secondary schools 
or other full-time educational institutions. The number leaving 
the elementary schools at fourteen to enter employment on becom- 
ing totally exempt from school attendance was 539,514. Leavers 
from the secondary schools, technical, commercial, domestic, and 
art schools number not less than 100,000 per annum. The intake 
of industry in the year may therefore be put at approximately 
600,000 boys and girls in England and Wales. In Scotland the 
total intake may be estimated (as the statistics are defective) at 
75,000 per annum. i 

These figures are not wholly consistent with the figures of 
juveniles * available for employment, which in 1926 were given 
as 2,190,000 for England and Wales, and 248,300 for Scotland. 
But owing to the continued fall in the birth-rate and the accentua- 
tion of this fall during the War, the total both of school leavers” 
and of occupied juveniles will substantially decrease during the 
next few years. The best estimate of this decrease shows that. 
the lowest point will be reached in 1933, when the total is expected _ 
to be 1,556,000 in England and Wales, and in Scotland 201,700. 
After 1933 the number will rise again, but not to its present 
level. Unless there is a radical change in the birth-rate, industry 


1 Le. Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (1926, 1s. 6d.), and 
ae Education of the Adolescent (1926, 2s.). Both published by H.M. Stationery 
ce, 


: ® Ie, boys and girls exempt from school attendance and under eighteen years. 
of age, ’ 
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ill not again in our tiraes have at its disposal as many juveniles 
f it has now. 


3. JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT 


The amount of juvenile unemployment was serious in the years 
22-4; it has diminished since that date. During 1926 the 
j'erage monthly number of boys and girls registered at the 
}mployment Exchanges and Bureaux as wanting work was 
| 874 and 38,866 respectively, a total of 76,740. But it must 

emphasised that these figures represent only the boys and 
ils who register for employment, and, as the young worker 
der sixteen, not being eligible for Unemployment Insurance 
jaefit, very often for that reason does not register, and as for 
| ious reasons a number of youngsters over sixteen also do not 
pister, the published figures represent only a portion of the 
}ual amount of unemployment. The figures are mainly useful 
| giving some indication of fluctuations from time to time, and 

those industries or areas where juvenile unemployment is 
‘ticularly severe. 

The position at the present time may be summarised by saying 
it over the country as a whole employment is good for boys and 
|'s under sixteen, better for them than for adults; but not good 
jn for them in the necessitous areas; that many boys and girls 
| thrown out of work as they near the age of eighteen; and 
Wt there is a tendency for a new blind-alley gap to be created 
ixteen. In many parts of the country the demand for young 
| s and girls leaving school at fourteen is to-day actually greater 
ja the supply. 
| A “ Sample Investigation ” carried out in June and July 1925 
} he Ministry of Labour into “ the Personal Circumstances and 
istrial History” of 6,000 boys and girls registered for em- 
| ment provides valuable data. It showed that unemployment 
_ was intermittent rather than continuous. It found no indi- 
lyon of there being a large class of boys and girls who had 
| kedly deteriorated as a result of continued unemployment. 
Wut,” it added, “there is a residue of difficult cases which, in 
ifaselves, constitute a problem of the first magnitude.” 
| The finding here quoted suggests that any policy for treating 

levil of juvenile unemployment must have regard to the fact 
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that the youngsters most likely to suffer are those who are 
physically the weakest and mentally the most backward. The 
effect of unemployment during the formative years of adolescence 
on social and industrial moral is incalculable. Enforced idleness. 
during youth is the royal road to adult unemployability, particu- 
larly in the atmosphere of discouragement which besets the 


““necessitous areas.” | 


4. TREATMENT OF JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Juvenile unemployment was not a social problem of any 
magnitude before the War, with the important exception that 
the lives of many young workers were dislocated at about the 
age of eighteen by the termination of those many jobs which 
were termed “ blind-alley occupations” and that a spell of unem- 
ployment, often of considerable length, then ensued. The 
absorption of juveniles into munition work made it evident at 
the end of the War that there would be unemployment among 
juveniles of all ages, and with this in view Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres were established after the Armistice to provide 
boys and girls awaiting fresh employment with some education 
and supervision. The primary purpose of these centres was to 
prevent deterioration. Attendance was made a condition of 
receiving donation under the Out-of-work Donation sched 
which was in force between November 1918 and November 
1919. Another scheme of Juvenile Unemployment Centres was 
put in force under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920; 
and in 1922, when the seriousness of the problem came to be 
more generally recognised, a special effort was made to increase 
the number of the centres. According to the latest return 
(October 1926), there were 80 Unemployment Centres actually 
at work in the areas of 30 Educational Authorities. Where the 
centres exist, attendance for a minimum of fifteen hours weekly 
is made a condition of the payment to boys and girls under 
eighteen of unemployment benefit. The cost of administering 
the centres under the different schemes has been borne in varying 
proportions by Local Education Authorities and the Exchequer. 

This simple outline is enough to show that there is a problem 
of Juvenile Unemployment which requires close attention, but 
that its treatment so far has been discontinuous and vacillating. 
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should, in our view, be regarded less as part of the general 
oblem of Unemployment as of that of Juvenile Employment. 


) 
5. CAREERS AND BLinp ALLEYS 
|) Apprenticeship and Training 


The Ministry of Labour’s Sample Inquiry referred to above 
| owed that the first situations actually taken should be classified 
| follows: 


Apprenticeships . : ; oS) per. cent. 
Prospects of Training. : Me ae, 
No training : ; ; Ss anid Bi IP ana 
Casual or Seasonal . . “Ab ae pat 


| On the other hand, the Balfour Committee estimates that 
led industry can absorb 80,000 boys a year, about half of 
jim at the age of fifteen or sixteen, and give them some sort 
j| systematic training. 


Openings and Blind Alleys 


| Opportunities of apprenticeship or training vary widely in 
jerent districts. In London over 50 per cent. of the boys 
‘ing school each year enter “ conveyancing of men, goods, and 
} sages.” That means in most cases messenger work, an occtt- 
#} on in which the privileges of physical exercise wholly outweigh 
opportunities of training. But the Ministry of Labour re- 
Wed last year that there had been some reluctance, especially in 
| don, on the part of boys to take those jobs which are definitely 
} lled “blind alley” by public opinion; it would seem that the 
} inued effort made in the schools to persuade boys when they 
re school to think, not of the biggest shilling, but of their 
ere is beginning to have effect. On the other hand, the 
ii} istry also reports that in some districts where employment for 
ieniles was good there was a shortage of suitable boys to fill 
Wer-class vacancies. 
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(c) Methods of Engagement 


The Exchanges and Bureaux ? in 1926 filled 220,000 vacancies 
out of 266,000 vacancies notified to them. Only 12.4 per cent. of 
first placings were made through Exchanges or Bureaux. Twenty- 
five per cent. were made through relatives or friends, and just on 
60 per cent. were “unaided.” The full meaning of “unaided” — 
in this context will be realised by anyone who has talked to boys . 
on leaving school about their future prospects, or has seen them — 
wandering in the morning through the streets looking for the 
sign “ Boy Wanted.” . 

Further figures from the Sample Inquiry may be quoted in | 
this connection. Thirty-seven per cent. of the boys and 25 per 
cent. of the girls were in the highest class of employability, and 
25 per cent. of the boys and 24 per cent. of the girls in the lowest 
class. There were more boys and girls of the best type than 
there were situations of the best type, though there was in general 
“a substantial correspondence” between the type of boy and 
the type of job. But of the very worst jobs of all, namely, the 
casual and seasonal jobs, 18.4 per cent. were filled by boys of the 
best type and 14.2 per cent. by girls of the best type. Of the 
boys and girls who had held four, five, six or more situations, 
“a comparatively high proportion of the boys and a comparatively | 
low proportion of the girls were of the best type.’ Finally, the 
worse the type of first situations obtained the longer was the 
total period of unemployment. 


‘ad 


(ad) Continued Education and Training % 


The Sample Inquiry showed that 15 per cent. of the boys — 
and girls were continuing their education, at evening schools 
for the most part. A recent return by the London County 
Council shows that 75.16 per cent. of the children who left school 
in the period under examination had not received any continued 
education since leaving school, and that 67.5 per cent. had not 
belonged to any club, social or educational institution. 

We may illustrate the facts here indicated by some results of 


* The Juvenile Employment Exchanges are maintained by the Ministry of 
Labour under the Labour Exchange Act, 1909; the Choice of Employment 
Bureaux by Local Education Authorities under the Choice of Employment Act, 
IQIO. 
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n intensive study made by Sir Wyndham Deedes of the after- 
chool life of the boys and girls leaving a group of schools in 
dethnal Green. Of the jobs recorded in this inquiry, 10.5 per 
ent. of the boys’ and 5 per cent. of the girls’ were apprentice- 
hips of some sort; but the majority of jobs, taken on leaving 
\thool or entered within the next two years, provided no training 
~hatever. One per cent. of the boys and 5 per cent. of the girls had 
tayed at school after the statutory school-leaving age; 17.5 per 
ent. of the boys and 32.5 per cent. of the girls had enrolled at 
|vening institutes but had given up attendance; 13.5 per cent. of 
ine boys and 6.5 of the girls were attending evening institutes at 
ie time of the Inquiry (June 1927); 11 per cent. of the boys 
}ad 14.5 per cent. of the girls had belonged to a club or juvenile 
rganisation of some kind; 28 per cent. of the boys and 25 per 
jent. of the girls were still members of juvenile organisations at 
ie time of the Inquiry. The hours being worked by very many 
€ these Bethnal Green youngsters made attendance at evening 
hools or clubs difficult or impossible. 

| To the question of hours we shall return after touching on 
»e training which industry gives or can be expected to give. 


6. EpuCATION BY EMPLOYERS 


Apprenticeship has special importance, partly intrinsic and 
j.rtly arising from prevalent misconceptions on its scope and 
» utility. At one time its revival was advocated as a means by 
Naich the young worker would be assured of training, “ have a 
hade in his hands,” and continue his education. Apprenticeship 
ymmittees and Skilled Employment Associations were set up 
many places, but it soon became apparent that the revival of 
):prenticeship on anything like a general scale was out of the ques- 
ln, and that in any case apprenticeship is not a cure under modern 
jnditions for blind-alley employment. The field of apprentice- 
|p has been drastically restricted, for one reason, among many, 
}at machinery has made long experience and close training in 
h.ftsmanship to a large extent unnecessary. Experience during 
lk: War proved that even in many of the most jealously guarded 
hefts skill’ could under modern conditions be very rapidly 
}yuired. None the less there remain a few industries, notably 
zineering, printing, and the building trades, in which access 
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to skilled employment can scarcely be obtained except by the 
channel of apprenticeship. It follows that “ Industrial Training ” 
must be understood as aiming at special skill in particular pro- 
cesses only for a few of the entrants into industry, and for the 
majority at the development of manual dexterity, mental alert- 
ness, and adaptability. | 
The Post Office a few years before the War was rightly 
criticised for taking on a large number of boys and discharging 
them without training at the “ blind-alley”” age. It then became | 
within its own sphere a model employer of juveniles. The number 
of boy messengers is limited by that for which adult employment 
can be found. The general education of the boys throughout the — 
age of adolescence is continued. A considerable variety of adult 
employment, ranging from the pedestrian postman to the higher | 
flights of technicians, is open to them. Some private firms also 
provide admirable educational facilities for their young work- 
people. But they are mainly firms which have many apprentices — 
and take particular care of their specialised education. There 
are not many firms which regard the education of its young 
workers generally as part of their duty to society and to their 
own self-interest. : 
While we are convinced that general education must be con-_ 
tinued throughout adolescence, we do not maintain that it is 
the duty of employers generally to provide that education. We 
suggest rather that juveniles who are at work should be employed 
under conditions which will enable them to profit by what the 
educational system of the country provides for them. ; 


ee 


7. Hours or Work 


The possibility of training and education, to say nothing of 
the well-being of juveniles generally, is intimately connected with 
the hours of labour. The scandal of long hours worked by 
women and children in the early days of the industrial revolution 
roused the conscience of the country to intervene and to regulate 


the conditions of their employment. The present situation may 
be shortly summarised: 


1. In textile factories there is a permissible maximum 
week of 66 hours including meals or 554 hours exclusive of 
meals. : 
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2. In other factories and workshops a permissible maxi- 
mum of 68 hours including meals or 60 hours exclusive of 
meals. 

3. In shops there is a permissible maximum of 74 hours 
including meals. There are statutory provisions regarding 

) meals, which appear to permit of a maximum working week 
of 653 hours exclusive of meals. In practice, the working 
week must almost certainly be shorter, owing to statutory 
provisions regarding time of closing. 


| The limitations now established have been arrived at by a 
i-ies of steps taken with respect to employment in particular 
joes of occupation. There is still no regulation of the hours 
young workers: 


(a) In offices, warehouses, etc. 

(b) As messenger boys, van boys, and in similar capaci- 
ties. 

(c) In domestic service, including hotels, clubs, etc. 

(d) In agriculture, although in practice the regulations 
of tie Wages Committee appear to keep the juveniles’ work- 
ing week at the same length as that of adults. 


| The industries for which “ permissible maxima” have been 
| cted are, generally speaking, those in which wages agreements 
}ve still further reduced the hours of work. The “ unregu- 
-d” boy and girl occupations are among those in which for 
most part wages agreements are inoperative. 

Some attempt has been made to deal with these “ unregu- 
lid” boy and girl occupations. A Departmental Committee 
# the Hours and Conditions of Employment of Van Boys and 
 rehouse Boys, which reported in 1913, found that the hours 
}.7an boys in certain trades were sometimes excessively long, and 
}>mmended that they should be regulated by means of by-laws 
fainistered by the Local Authorities, and that a weekly limit of 
/10urs, inclusive of meal-times, should be fixed, the meal-times 
f}e not less than 1$ hours per day. Somewhat similar recom- 
) dations were made with regard to warehouse boys. No action 
been taken as a result of this Committee’s recommendation— 
al} ough it attracted considerable attention at the time—except 
}so far as the Employment of Young Persons Act of 1920 
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prohibits the night employment of young persons in mines and 
quarries, constructional work, transport, and industries. 

Not only the number of hours worked, but the times 
of starting and finishing, are of importance in their bearing on. 
education and training. A pre-war inquiry laid down that, if. 
attendance at evening schools was to be physically possible, the 
maximum hours of employment (including meal-times) should 
be not more than 58 hours per week. But it pointed out that a 
38-hour week, although it made attendance at an evening school 
physically possible, often left the juvenile so tired that he or she 
was incapable of profiting by attendance at an evening school. 
It suggested that a maximum of 48 hours per week (including 
meal-times) should be enforced if proper advantage was to be 
taken of the evening school. | 

It is notorious to those in touch with young workers that the 
hours of a large proportion are still much in excess of a 
48-hour week. The facts brought out by the Inquiry in 
Bethnal Green, to which we have already referred, may 
be taken as fairly representative of a large section of young 
London workers. The sample taken was of 200 boys and 200 
girls who left school at Christmas 1924 and Easter 1925. Their 
age would, therefore, be in no case more than 16 years 9 months, 
or less than 16 years 4 months. Table 35 on page 389 gives a 
analysis of the hours worked in all the jobs concerned (omitting 
those in which hours varied weekly or seasonably). 

This table does not include four jobs which even i 
this context invite particular attention. In the first, a van bo 
was working up to 78 hours per week. In the second a bo 
was working in a garage from 8 in the morning to any hour u 
to midnight every weekday. In the third a boy (also in 
garage) was working from 7.45 a.m. to Io p.m. each week 


3 

1 By the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 and the Shops Acts of 1912 and 
1913 young persons are persons between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
By the Children Act of 1908 a young person is a person between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. By all these Acts a child is a person under fourteen. By 
the Education Act of 1918, incorporated in the Education Act of 1921, a person 
is a child so long as he is under statutory obligation to receive elementary educa- 
tion, i.e. at present up to the end of the school term in which his fourteenth 
birthday falls, and a young person is a person between the age at which childhood 
ends and the eighteenth birthday. It will be seen that a person between sixteen 
and eighteen may be a young person for the purposes of Factory Acts, etc., but 
not a young person under the Children Act. : 
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TABLE 35 
(OURS WORKED BY JUVENILES (BETHNAL GREEN INQUIRY) 

Hours Worked.* Boys. Girls. 

44 and under . : ; , j 3 5 

Over 44 and up to 46 9 : : 5 I 

) ” 46 ” ” ” 48 3 ¥ 2 6 13 

Total with hours 48 or less : te ed. 19 

Percentage A : : . : 48 6 

Over 48 and up to 50 é ; 1738 51 

» 59 » » » 54 : : = eoo 143 

ip) TREE play ns : . 94 77 

Total with hours 58 or less 5 oe AB 290 
Percentage : 5 ‘ : : Cotes 93°9 

Over 58 and up to 62 é 5 5 29 16 

” 62 ie SOD 66 . . . EE 3 

TR OOM ets ayn 7 6 — 

” (ey ey 74 3 mae 

Grand Total 3 5 : 6 ye) 309 


* Inclusive of meal-times. 
Compiled from Inquiry quoted in text. 


ly. Inthe fourth, a boy in a fish-shop, whose day started some 
line between 8 and g in the morning, continued till 10 p.m. for 
< days a week and on the seventh day worked from 9g in the 
orning till 12 or I p.m.; that is, he worked 81 hours a week as a 
Fnimum. The information on hours of work in this sample 
hthnal Green inquiry was obtained from the young workers 
}emselves and their parents; information so obtained is subject 
| a certain margin of error, but that error is not by any means 
bays in the direction of exaggeration. Many, but not all, of the 
Yos were in “ unregulated ” occupations, and it is evident that the 
|oblem is partly how protective legislation already in existence 
1 be enforced, and partly whether the existing law does in fact 
‘}otect the young person from exploitation and permit his con- 
| ued education. 
| That these instances of excessive working hours are not 
‘F-uliar to London is indicated by the results of another 
all Inquiry undertaken for us in a parish in the Home Coun- 
3 with a well-to-do residential population. Many boys leaving 
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school in this parish go as errand boys to the local tradesmen, and 
the working hours (including meal-times) per week of the repre- 
sentative number of boys examined include the following: 


(a) Age 16, with baker—67 hours per week. 

(b) Age 16, with grocer—73 hours per week. 

(c) Age 17, with milkman—82 hours per week (5 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. six days; 5 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. on Sunday). 


These small sample investigations illustrate in their special 
areas what is a fact for the country generally—namely, that many 
boys and girls work hours which effectively forbid any kind of 
continued education and to a very large extent deny them any 
opportunity of organised games or wholesome recreation. 


8. Present USEFULNESS AND FuTURE VALUE 


In the light of such facts as are contained in the preceding 
paragraphs it is impossible to contend that we are making the 
most of the nation’s human resources. We may quote the search- 
ing questions with which the Lewis Committee! summed up its 
reference: 


“Can the age of adolescence be brought out of the purview 
of economic exploitation and into that of the social conscience? 
Can the conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage-earner 
be replaced by the conception of the juvenile as primarily the 
workman and the citizen in training? Can it be established that 
the educational purpose is to be the dominating one, without as 
well as within the school doors, during those formative years 
between twelve and eighteen?” 


The Lewis Committee perhaps had their minds sharpened to 
a sense of human values by the War. It is clear from the simple 
statement given above of what happened to children who left 
school eight years after the War, that they have not yet been 
brought into the purview of the social conscience, that seven out 
of ten of them are still sub ject to economic exploitation, that the 
educational purpose is not dominant, and that the conception of 


the juvenile as primarily the citizen in training has not yet been 
accepted. 


1 The Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in Rel ti a 
ment after the War. a i we Gee 
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9. PRINCIPLES OF PoLicy 


No form of waste is more harmful than the deterioration 
vhich too often takes place in young workers between the ages 
ff fourteen and eighteen. That deterioration is due partly to 
ne nature of the work which youngsters are often taken on to 
rerform while they are cut off from the stimulus of further 
lucation, and partly to the innumerable repressions and denials 
|€ opportunity inflicted on the youth of our industrial centres by 
j.eir environment. Fundamentally it springs from continued 
| ilure to define what industry requires of youth and what youth 
ay rightly demand of industry. 

Employers sometimes complain that the schools do not pro- 
|} de them with the employees they require. It is obvious from 
}re terms in which this complaint is made that it is often due 
| a belief that the purpose of the schools is to turn out finished 
dustrial or commercial products at the age of fourteen. But 
jat in fact is not the purpose of the schools, and no child of 
jourteen is, for any purpose, a finished product. On the other 
nd, “educationists”? sometimes draw an unreal distinction 
tween life and livelihood, and between living and occupation. 
| Happily the educationist and the industrialist are drawing 
Hore closely together. There are fewer employers every year 
10 expect the elementary schools to give a vocational training. 
zreement is in sight on the principle that education must be 
| ganised so that, in the words of the Hadow Report, it may 
levelop more fully .. . the powers... of the great mass of 
hys and girls whose character and intelligence will determine 
> quality of national life during the next quarter of a century.” 
Liberals have always abhorred the “ factory-fodder ” theory 
child-labour. Standing as it does for the freedom of the 
}iman spirit, Liberalism holds that the purpose of education 
| not to provide industry with amenable or even efficient human 
‘terial, but to form and strengthen character, to create in- 
Pests which will occupy and dignify leisure, to strengthen the 
jind against incitements and to arouse it to incentives, and at 
y! same time to put the means of livelihood within reach of the 
jman personality thus educated. The permeation of the national 
} nd by this view is, in itself, responsible for much of the present 
satisfaction with the chaotic methods of industrial recruitment 
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which are responsible for many misfits, much inefficiency, and 
much discontent. 


10. RAISING THE SCHOOL AGE 


By the provision of free places in secondary schools and of 
scholarships, a ladder to the University has been erected; but 
the manifest waste of much potential ability, the need in industry 
for character and brains, and the example of other countries, 
all point to the need for doing much more than has yet been 
done. The ascent is still too toilsome and precipitous even for 
the minority. For the majority the chance of further education 
depends upon raising the school age and on providing continua- 
tion schools for the whole body of juvenile workers. 

The Report of the Hadow Committee brings the proposal for 
raising the school age into the sphere of practical politics. Its 
conclusion is that: “ The course of wisdom... would be to pass 
legislation fixing the age of fifteen as that up to which attendance 
at school will become obligatory, after the lapse of five years 
from the date of this Report—that is, from the beginning 
of the school year 1932.” 

The case for raising the school age to fifteen is, in brief, that 
the extra year of school life, enacted as part of a scheme for the 
reorganisation of elementary education into primary and post- 
primary periods, will enormously increase the effectiveness of 
our whole educational system, that a child starting work at 
fifteen is in the long run of greater value to industry than one 
who starts at fourteen, and, to quote the Majority Report of the 
Poor-Law Commission of 1909, that young persons must be 
protected ‘‘ against the demoralisation of character arising from 
premature entry into industry.” 

The opposition is based on several grounds. Many employers 
resist any proposal which would decrease the supply of the cheap- 
est labour. Parents are very often anxious to realise the potential 
earning power of their children as early as possible. There is 
at present a shortage of suitable teachers for older pupils, and, 
although the diminishing child-population of the country tends 
to make vacant many school places, new buildings would be 
required in a number of areas, and the annual expenditure on 
Education would be swollen. 
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II. CONTINUED EDUCATION 


The proposal to provide Continued Education up to eighteen 
»or to sixteen) is sometimes regarded as an alternative to raising 
school age. The two policies in reality deal with different 
jjpects of the same problem and they are certainly not in con- 
}ct. The continuance of part-time education up to the age of 
izhteen was the policy adopted in the Fisher Education Act of 
| 18. The principle laid down by the Lewis Committee 
jat boys and girls up to the age of eighteen were to be regarded 
| the State as primarily “citizens in training,” was definitely 
opted in the Act, which provided for attendance at Continua- 
}n Schools in the day-time for 320 hours in the year. The 
jueme was actually put into operation in London and a few 
ler areas; it has been maintained in Rugby; but the wave of 
‘conomy ’’ and the industrial depression which followed the 
om of 1922 destroyed at its commencement what was intended 
Ibe a permanent advance in national education. 
| We believe that no system of Education can be satisfactory 
4 does not provide for the age of adolescence; that the present 


i 


f 


‘< of physical, mental, moral, and social training during the 
}}—18-year period prejudices our future as a nation, and that 
BS as much to the interest of employers that the educational 
j:ds of their juvenile workers should be met, as it is to that 
the nation to meet the rightful demands which industry makes 
the schools. 


12. THE OBJECTIVE 


| In our view, the evils which at present beset juvenile employ- 
fat and the chaos in which the arrangements for entry into 
Hustry are now involved are so overwhelming, and the results 
ly to follow a really adequate handling of a problem so 
mising, that the school age should be raised and part-time 
@ tinued education provided as soon as the necessary machinery 
@ be erected and set to work. Half a century’s educational 
lj'gress has step by step raised the age of entering industry to 
ljrteen. But no well-to-do parent to-day cuts off his child at 
‘| rteen from educational influence and direction, and it seems 
j}s that democracy must continue to push forward the threshold 
employment until childhood in the family of a weekly wage- 
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earner is allowed to be as long as it is in the families of the 
well-to-do. If the child in one class is too young at fourteen 
to be cut off from education, so is the child in another. Parents’ 
narrowness of means must not be the main factor in deciding 
the length of their children’s school-life. So long as it is, equality 
of educational opportunity is denied and industry is deprived of 
potential brain-power. 

Expenditure on education ought to be a highly remunerativ 
investment. Waste in that expenditure comes not from paying 
teachers adequate salaries or from providing schools adequately 
equipped, but from tolerating squalid environment for the schools 
and from launching their output on the world in such conditions 
that ten years’ education is forgotten in two. Economy in relation 
to education means scrupulous prevention of administrative waste 
and thorough provision for the needs and capacities both of the 
average and of the exceptional child. The objective of educa- 
tional policy is clear. It is that all children should be in attend 
ance at school up to the age of sixteen; that the places availabl 
in secondary schools should be proportionate to the number o 
children in all classes of the population capable of benefiting 
from specialised or more prolonged teaching; that part-tim 
education should be continued up to the age of eighteen; an 
that the arrangements by which children are placed in employ. 
ment should be, not the present chaos of half-measures and cross: 
purposes, but a businesslike system by which the Educatiol 
Authorities themselves will respond to the needs of industry while 
exercising their proper responsibility for the rising generation. — 


} 
7 
13. RECOMMENDATIONS i 


As the step which should be taken now towards that objectiv 
we suggest an advance along different but co-ordinated lines: 

(1) That the number of secondary school places should be 
increased throughout the country in accordance with a definite 
programme, particular attention being paid in the first instance 
to those areas where the provision is notoriously inadequate ané 
to the cases where the poverty of parents prevents children whi 
win free places taking them up.* , 


a As we have said at the beginning of this chapter, it is not our inten 
discuss the educational question proper. For this reason we put our firs! 
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(2) That every Local Education Authority should be under 
statutory obligation to provide by the beginning of 1932 
afficient accommodation in the elementary schools! and also 
ficient day continuation school accommodation, to give every 
ld in their area an effective choice between whole-time educa- 
jon up to the age of fifteen or part-time day continuation school- 
g up to the age of sixteen. 
| (3) That, after a term of years long enough to arrange for 
|= necessary accommodation and for training teachers specially 
alified for adolescent education (this period should, we think, 

one of five or seven years), daytime continuation school 
commodation should be provided for all boys and girls up to 
}: age of eighteen. 

(4) That it should be the statutory duty of Local Education 

thorities to provide training for all unemployed boys and girls 
to the age of eighteen. This training should be an extension 
ithe work done in the day continuation schools, and out-of-work 
@wances should be payable conditional on attendance at the 
|’ course of unemployment training provided. 
} (5) That in all areas the work of placing young people in 
i} loyment and advising them on the choice of a career should 
jthe duty of an Employment Committee set up by the Local 
ication Authority and advised by the Ministry of Labour. 


mmendation in very general terms. What have to be remedied are two 
> discrepancies: the first between the practice of different Local Education 
iorities, the second the handicap imposed on scholarship children in the 
er areas. Merely to illustrate the facts we may quote from the most recent 
unation of the problem—Social Progress and Education Waste (Kenneth 
say: Routledge)—that 9-5 per cent. of the children leaving elementary 
j ls go to secondary schools, one-third of them being exempt from fees ; 
I in 1,000 of them reaches the University ; that the percentage of the ten- 
2ven-year-olds who pass from primary to secondary schools was 27-1 per 
| in Bradford, but only 6-4 per cent. in London, 7-3 per cent. in Warrington, 
3-4 per cent. in Oxfordshire ; that the proportion of children from seven 
-o-do London boroughs winning scholarships was four times as high as 
in seven poorer boroughs ; and that while 26-9 per cent. of the pupils in 
i} dary schools were the children of wholesale and retail traders, 20:5 per 
(| were the children of skilled, and 3-2 per cent. the children of unskilled 
} nen. We give these figures merely to illustrate an argument which lies 
| y outside our field, though it must enter it at this point. 

|'/e are purposely not entering into the Hadow Committee’s proposal to 
ij) > the elementary school period into primary and post-primary. The 
e“ elementary education ”’ is used throughout this chapter on the assump- 
ij) hat the primary and post-primary system will, in fact, be instituted at an 
ail) date. 
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We have already said sufficient to explain the purport of the 
first four recommendations above. A word must be added on 
the fifth. We have said nothing in this Report except by infer- 
ence on the present division by areas of responsibility between 
Juvenile Employment Committees maintained by the Ministry 
of Labour and Choice of Employment Committees maintained by 
the Local Education Authorities. Nor do we wish to enter into 
this vexed question, except to point out that by an Order in 
Council made operative in September 1927, the Choice of Em- 
ployment Committees are placed under the general authority not 
of the Board of Education but of the Ministry of Labour. It 
may be that in this way an administrative solution may be found 
of the industrial-education dilemma. The working of the ex- 
pedient must be watched from this point of view. What must 
be emphasised is that the conception of the juvenile as primarily 
a citizen in training can only be realised by placing the responsi: 
bility for his welfare on the Educational Authority. The 
Ministry of Labour’s function, therefore, with respect to juvenil 
as distinct from adult employment, must be to advise in th 
discharge of this responsibility. 


14. TIME FoR ADJUSTMENT 


The policy proposed in the last section will necessitate certait 
changes in industry. Changes are in any case inevitable. As wi 
have already pointed out, industry in the next five or six year 
will have to adjust itself to a substantial decrease in the numbe: 
of young persons available for employment. That in any casi 
will mean that some work which is now done by juveniles wil 
be done by adults. It may mean the abandonment of certait 
processes and possibly even the loss of certain trades. But w 
do not believe that in anything but the very short run, industry 
benefits from displacing adult workers by successive relays 0 
young boys and girls. And we do not believe that industry wi 
be crippled, or even seriously handicapped, by being compelle 
(as it is about to be compelled simply by the fall in.the birth-rate 
to devise ways and means of employing adults rather thai 
children. The adjustment will necessarily to a large extent tak 
the form of technical and managerial improvements. Agains 
any difficulties caused by the shortage of juvenile labour mus 
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y2 set a consequent reduction in the rate of adult unemployment 
ad a general improvement in the standard of labour available. 
We should add perhaps at this point that we think the pro- 
»sals made by the Malcolm Committee for setting up a National 
dvisory Council for Juvenile Employment and for instituting 
system of working certificates are steps in the right direction. 
at we hold with conviction that a longer stride forward must 
made now in that steady and rapid advance on the ob jective 
|} educational policy indicated in Section 1 3, 


15. TRAINING In INDUSTRY 


If the policy we suggest is carried out, the responsibility of 
| ployers as such for training and education will be diminished, 
je do not think that much progress can be made by attempting 
| insist on industry educating its own young workpeople. Con- 
fjiued Education should recognise fully and generously the pro- 
}ion by certain firms, either of general education or more often 
| specialised technical education for youngsters in their employ. 
fc education is primarily a matter for educationists, not indus- 
jlists. The State has a right to insist that an employer should 
| employ a young person for more than a limited number of 
y irs per week, and that he should release that young person for 
@cain hours in the week to enable him or her to attend a Con- 
}aation School. Where apprenticeship persists, technical schools 
Hall grades should work in the closest co-operation with em- 
Myers. But what Industry requires to-day is not merely a 
ted number of workers with highly specialised knowledge 
skill, but a vast number of alert, intelligent, adaptable, fit, 
willing workers. It follows that “ training for industry ” 
fns a method of increasing general alertness and intelligence 
al] of giving all working youngsters that adaptability that comes 
wider knowledge, those opportunities of physical training 
juliarly needed when the physique of manhood is being formed, 
l| “social education,” which means essentially a grounding in 
| principles of civics and economics without which willing 
fabership of the industrial, as of the social and political, unit 
a hardly be expected. 
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16. Buiinp-ALLEY EMPLOYMENT 


If Industry could devise methods by which it would itself 
train all its young recruits, or even offer them fair prospects of 
adult livelihood, the nation might be content with a less thorough 
policy than that we propose with the object of ensuring that the 
care given to the nation’s childhood shall not be wasted by ignor- 
ing the special needs and difficulties of adolescence. But it is 
evident that blind-alley employment results from the nature of 
modern industry and particularly from modern sub-division of 
labour. There are some few industries in which the number of 
juveniles employed could be kept in due proportion to adult 
workers. But any attempt to secure a balance in such industries 
would be made ineffective by the existence not only of trades” 
which employ a disproportionately large number of juveniles, 
e.g. in operating automatic machines, but of those in which the 
heaviness or difficulty of the work to be done necessitates the 
employment wholly or mainly of adults. The coming shortage 
of juvenile labour creates an opportunity of putting an end 
to the least desirable types of boy and girl labour. The Local 
Education Authorities, as they take over the responsibility for 
adolescent education and employment, will be able to abolis 
casual employment for juveniles, and to favour entry into jobs 
with prospects. 

But, as we have said,» blind-alley employment cannot be 
got rid of altogether. Its persistence means that there will 
always be a considerable number of boys and girls between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one, and sometimes even at the 
age of sixteen, who will be squeezed out of juvenile employment 
without being able at once to obtain adult employment. Even 
before the War the duration of unemployment at the en 
of the blind-alley gap was often serious. Youths tramped th 
streets in vain looking for work (and in those days the great 
majority of them were not eligible for Unemployment Benefit) 
for three months, six months, a year, or even two years. os 


restilt was confessedly disastrous. | Under present condition 
both the number of those suffering from blind-alley unemploy 
ment and its duration have increased—in some areas very largely 
increased. In some industrial centres there is a disquietingly 
high percentage of registered unskilled workers between the ages 
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eighteen and twenty-five. Moreover, boys who have been 
blind alleys are nearly always unskilled. “The proposals for 
ational Development contained in other chapters of this Book 
ll, we hope, provide work for scores of thousands of adults, 
id we recommend that in the organisation of this work special 
f recments should be made for employing those suffering from 
‘nd-alley employment. Moreover, Training Centres would be 
particular value for such youths and young men. From them 
me would graduate for work on the land at home or abroad. 
Whers would go back to the towns strengthened and reinvigor- 
}d for adult employment at a crucial turn of their lives. 


17. TRAINING CENTRES 


The four Training Centres already established by the Ministry 
Labour have, we think, proved their value. It is time that the 
erience gained should be applied. The total capacity of the 
|sent centres is for less than 1,500 men. We suggest that non- 
i) dential centres should be established on lines similar to those 
bev allsend and Birmingham in all the urban areas where unem- 
ll} ’ment is most severe; and that there should be a considerable 
if ease in the number of residential centres in order to provide 
i} ning on the land for youths and young men suffering from 
\;d-alley unemployment. Trainees at the end of their course of 
ruction would be free to decide whether to look for an opening 
| he land at home, to settle Overseas, or to return home to look 
industrial employment. The purpose of the training, that is, 
j Id be partly remedial; it would aim at preventing the marked 
jirioration that too often takes place in a prolonged break 
een juvenile and adult employment. But it would also do 
(@ething to restore that mobility of labour between town and 
try which has been checked not only by the lowness of 
@cultural wages, but by the creation of a purely urban habit 
Wind. The constant allegation that “ the unemployed ” refuse 
#}- on the land has been exploded time and again; and we hope 
| openings for employment on the land, at reasonable wages 
with fair prospects of attaining independence, will be con- 
ifvably increased as the Liberal Land Policy gets to work. In 
fase, the position of Britain as the centre of a great Empire, 
nding in every part men with knowledge of the land and 
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some love of it, makes it imperative that something should be 
done to correct the disparity between the number of settlers re- 
quired and the number of land workers available. We are deal- 
ing with Training Centres in this section of our Report because, 
while they will provide training for young men of all ages, we 
think that they should not exclude boys of under eighteen who 
are not yet able to obtain adult employment. It is obvious that 
their establishment and direction would be in the hands of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE | 


18. Rurat INDUSTRY 


We are not suggesting that large numbers of town-bred boys 
can be induced to leave their accustomed pavements for work 
as farm-labourers. We would provide for training on the land 
partly for its own sake, partly for the sake of the Empire, and 
partly for those few town-bred boys in whose minds the idea of 
getting back to the country somehow survives. But the problem 
of the country-bred boy and girl is in itself important. 

In any properly balanced community a number of countrymen 
and countrywomen will go to the towns. But their migration 
should be an overflow, not a running leak. The country itsel! 
should offer a career to the country-bred boy. Agriculture must 
offer opportunities of independence sufficient to outweigh the 
attractions of town-life before the distinctively rural problem 
of entry into industry can be solved. That means in effect 
great increase in the number of small-holdings and family farms 
and freedom of movement from wage-earning on the land to us 
of the land. No spirited boy will, if he can avoid it, commi 
himself for life to an employment in which his prospects ar 
limited to a wage of 30s. or 32s. per week. The task of thos 
who are responsible for guiding entry into agriculture is obvioush 
governed by the opportunities which agriculture offers in thei 
areas. But whether the surplus of country-bred juvenile 
be the natural surplus or the present excessive surplus 
the entry of rural children into industry should be properl 
guided and developed. Some County Councils, notably Ker 
and Leicestershire, have paid special attention to the problen 
and we note with particular interest the attempt being made b 
the Kent County Council to revive apprenticeship in agricultut 
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d the setting up in the Romney district of a Winter School on 
ve lines of the Danish High Schools. 

Another important task undertaken by County Council Choice 
Employment Agencies is to make arrangements for the after- 
ire of boys and girls in the towns where they go to work. The 
Sasi of setting up satisfactory machinery in thinly populated 
fittered rural areas are obvious. It is impossible to establish 
venile Employment Exchanges in every village. On the other 
ind, an effective system of advice, placing, and after-care can 
worked through the village schools. This is one of the facts 
}iong many which persuades us that whatever part the Ministry 
| Labour plays in relation to Juvenile Employment, the Educa- 
{in Authorities must be mainly responsible. 


19. Limitation or Hours 


The very important question of hours of juvenile labour 
jmains for treatment. The figures we have given indicate that 
}arge number of young boys and girls are still employed for a 
nber of hours per week which make impossible any kind of 
tinued education. 

| It is an ironical comment on the Washington Convention, 
jich aims at making the principle of an 8-hour day and a 
hour week operate in industry throughout the world, that 
jeat Britain, although it has accepted that principle in practice 
hout actually ratifying the Convention, still permits boys’ and 
i's’ working-weeks of 60, 70, or more hours. It seems to us 
}erative that juveniles as such should be protected from over- 
ig hours at work irrespective of the kinds of occupation in 
ch they are employed, and that the limitation of hours should 
#mposed by Parliament. To make it a permissive subject of 
i).1 bye-laws, as is proposed in a Bill recently introduced in the 
jiuse of Lords, would create highly undesirable local inequali- 
)}. We suggest that the maximum working week for any 
sng worker up to the age of eighteen should be 48 hours in- 
} ive of meal-times and of the time given to continued educa- 
|, and that the normal working day should lie between seven 
ihe morning and six in the evening. That would mean an 
aijcage full working day of less than nine hours with the 
uings left free for recreation and education. In agriculture 
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the hours of commencing and finishing work should be rather 
more elastic, and also in domestic service of certain kinds. But 
exemptions should be very sparingly given. The general pro- 
hibition of juvenile employment after six in the evening would 
do more than anything else to stop the present evasions of the 
law. 

Trades which would “ suffer ’—if the word may be so mis- 
used—would include a number of shops, hotels, and clubs. The 
productive industries, apart from their giving time off for con- 
tinuation schooling, would not be seriously affected. As we have 
pointed out, the supply of juvenile workers is decreasing fast 
and will continue to decrease in the next six years, and after that 
swill rise slowly to a level lower than that at present existing. 
That means a considerable measure of reorganisation in industr 
and commerce, and the disappearance of certain types of boy and 
girl labour. The occupations which should be closed to juveniles 
first should be those which exploit present willingness at the cost 
of future fitness. The reorganisation forced on industry by the 
fall in the birth-rate must be governed by the consideration in 
an immediate shortage of juveniles means a coming shortage of 
adults. iy 


20. CONCLUSION 


The reforms we have outlined in this chapter may be des- 
cribed primarily as industrial, or primarily as educational. It is 
of the nature of the problem that either description is equally 
correct. The young worker occupies debatable ground. The 
educationist, who at his best represents the interest of the nation 
in the future of the race, claims him? as his charge. The in- 
dustrialist, who at his worst allows present profit to blind him to 
future earning power, has in reality the best of reasons for allow- 
ing the educationist’s claim. There was a time when colliery 
proprietors and cotton spinners thought that prosperity would 
vanish if little children were no longer allowed to pull a truck 
underground or doff a frame. That state of mind has gone, 
happily beyond recall. The belief that maturity in the children 


1 Or “her.” The lack of a pronoun of common gender handicaps us through 
out this Chapter. ‘‘ Boy” must be taken as including “ girl” wherever the context 
permits, and ‘‘ he”’ as including “ she.” 
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the working classes is reached at the age of fourteen is 
jing. 

The reforms we have put forward,—whether they affect the 
nool-leaving age, the continuation of education throughout the 
agerous and difficult years of adolescence, the methods of 
| ising children on leaving school and of placing them in work, 
the limitation of juvenile hours of labour—are inter-depend- 

They are based on the conviction that the future of British 
uustry depends on the quality as well as on the quantity of the 
Jods it can produce, and that the quality of our industrial pro- 
jj ‘tion rests first and last on our ability as a nation to give its 
| dren scope and freedom for the development of their natural 
4 owments. The recommendations we make in this Chapter 
i) not shaped simply by educational considerations; nor do they 
jjiceed from a sentimental or even humane desire to do justice 
ij he youngsters who are in industry but are powerless them- 
jes to control the conditions of their employment. They 


ltion of a problem in which the present to a peculiar extent 
ferns the future. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK 5 


Unemployment is partly attributable to monetary causes and 
’ eccentricities of post-war European currencies. There are 
‘ounds for believing that monetary phenomena have always 
| yed a large part in fluctuations of trade activity than used to 
recognised. The return to the gold standard sets limits to the 
jutrol over these phenomena that can be exercised by national 
|ton. But something more may be achieved by international 
ion. Close co-operation between Central Banks is, therefore, 
}ivable. The national character of the Bank of England 
i} uld be emphasised by fixing its dividend at the present rate, 
i} plus profits being retained by the Bank for national pur- 
Ihes. More detailed figures and additional information should 
made public on the lines followed by the United States Federal 
Bl-erve system. The note-issues of the Treasury and Bank 
England should be amalgamated, but only ‘after full and 
i) lic discussion of the future principles of regulation. 

The system of national accounting in the Budget should be so 
jormed as to enable Parliament to control expenditure and 
jure economy with full knowledge of the facts. 

| The area of possible economies is mainly confined to the War 
partments. But an ill-devised system of taxation may inflict 
ij'dable damage upon industry. Thus direct taxation has now 
hed a point which necessitates the closest scrutiny of all 
Moerly reducible national expenditure; this does not include 
cious outlay upon social betterment, since wise social ex- 
iliture contributes to industrial efficiency. Besides, taxation 
ijt one aspect an effective instrument for the just redistribu- 
of wealth. 

| The system of local rating is far more injurious to industry 
_ national taxation, raising production costs, bearing more 
Mily on the more depressed industries, and burdening the 
al) ker out of proportion to the burden imposed on his wealthy 
wu) hbour. The relief of rates is by far the most pressing of 
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financial reforms. With a view to the reduction of this burden 
liability for outdoor relief to the able-bodied poor should be 
transferred from Local Authorities to the State; expenditure 
on roads should be so redistributed as to throw a larger propor. 
tion on the Road Fund; the system of grants-in-aid should be 
extended; rates should be transferred, as far as possible, fron 
buildings and improvements to site values; and rating area, 
should be drastically revised with a view to a more equal dis 
tribution of the burden of rates. The possibility of furthei 
reforming the rating system by ,the graduation of rates foi 
the relief of the less wealthy classes of ratepayers on lune. 
analogous to those already adopted for income-tax is also sug 
gested. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
CURRENCY AND BANKING 


1. Tue Monetary Factor 
(1) Inflation 


O survey of the conditions and problems of industry can 
be complete without reference to the important part which 
monetary factors play in the ups and downs of trade. 
le vagaries of European currencies since the Armistice have 
»vided us with a series of fresh and vivid illustrations of the 
~-reaching effects which currency derangements can exert on 
fnomic life. The experience of one country after another has 
de the features of the process of inflation familiar, almost 
eotyped, phenomena. Prices rise slowly at first, but with a 
chering momentum; they rise generally, but most unevenly, 
volesale prices outstripping retail, the prices of goods that enter 
hs foreign trade rising most of all. There is a state of feverish 
fsiness activity, with little or no unemployment, with, for some 
lve, even an appearance of general prosperity. But the appear- 
|e soon proves to be illusory. The feverish business activity 
seen to be inefficient and most wasteful activity, with specula- 
> cleverness at a premium, and solid work and enterprise at a 
pcount. There is a fungoid growth of unnecessary inter- 
jdiary operations, and a decline in genuine productive effort. 
Te country’s products are exchanged for the products of other 
i}ntries on absurdly disadvantageous terms. A redistribution 
| wealth is effected, more revolutionary than the most revolu- 
fiary of Governments would deliberately enact, yet of a kind 
)ncrease rather than diminish the inequalities of wealth. The 
lic servants, and the professional classes, and the rentiers are 
j ed down; and the profiteer and the speculator are exalted in 
r place. Such are the characteristics of inflation, which have 
lia profusely illustrated by the post-war history of Europe. 
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(ii) Deflation 

The post-war period has been almost equally prolific of 
object-lessons in the opposite process of deflation; and the 
characteristics of deflation, though less spectacular, are no less 
clearly marked: falling prices, and again unevenly falling prices ; 
a falling-off in general demand; depression and unemployment, 
Attempts on the part of the employers to get wages down; 
resistance from the side of the workers; conflict and chaos and 
loss. Profound disharmonies are set up by the process between 
the prices and wage-rates in different groups of trades. In “ un- 
sheltered ” industries exposed to foreign competition the fall in 
prices is inexorable; the employers accordingly are inexorable 
in their demands for lower wages, and the workers are unable to 
resist. In “ sheltered ”’ trades, on the other hand, the pressure 1s 
less severe; the wage-rates of the workers and the selling prices 
of the products are lowered comparatively little. An obstinate 
maladjustment is thus set up, which weakens the country’s com- 
peting power in foreign markets. The incongruous spectacle is 
exhibited of the most dignified and difficult trades, as regards 
business enterprise and manual skill alike, offering the most 
inferior rewards. 

Just as feverish activity is the leading characteristic of 
inflation, so the leading characteristics of deflation are prolonged 
depression and malaise; and the medical parallel holds at least so 
far, that it is probably unavoidable that a fever of inflation should 
be succeeded by a period of subnormal business temperature. In 
the case of several European countries, however, the malady has 
been aggravated by the desire to “ revalorise”” the currency (i.€. 
to raise its exchange-value) before “stabilising” it. This 
process of revalorisation, which may be likened to the 
once fashionable medical policy of “ bleeding,” is infallibly 
accompanied, whenever undertaken, by severe trade de- 
pression. In extreme cases, no room for doubt exists 
as to the relationship of cause to effect. No one, for example, 
can fail to connect the business depression which overtook 
Italy in 1927 with Signor Mussolini’s policy of revalorising 
the lira. In our case, the return to the gold standard at the 
pre-war parity has undoubtedly involved a strain, about the 
precise degree of which opinion differs. In the opinion of 
some of us it has been a major cause of our immediate difficulties. 
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hers of us consider that its disadvantages have been outweighed 

advantages to trade resulting from the restoration of stability 
the international exchanges and by giving a general stimulus 
European recovery. 


) 
ei Asean “OAD (Cxigenan 


The influence of monetary factors is thus seen at work in 
movements of trade and prices in post-war Europe; and the 
|:stion arises whether they may not have played a larger part 
}n it has hitherto been usual to assign to them in the more 
|;derate fluctuations of trade and prices which occurred nor- 
ly, with a curious rhythmic regularity, before the War. It 
|certainly noteworthy that the world-wide character of trade 
ms on the one hand, and trade depressions on the other, 
ij ch were so prominent a feature of the pre-war “trade cycle,” 
luppeared with the disappearance of the common gold basis 
}ich had hitherto linked together the currency systems of most 
dthe world. It has not been true since the Armistice, as it 
1 to be true before the War, that the course of trade activity 
i) been broadly similar in Britain, in continental countries, in 
M}erica, and in the Far East. On the other hand, there has been 
jitrade activity and the particular monetary policy which it 
| chosen to pursue. Countries which have been inflating their 
‘encies have experienced, at least in the initial stages, the 
ic fevers of a boom; countries which have been deflating 
l- currencies have undergone the malaise of trade depression; 
i] € a remarkable steadiness of trade conditions has been notice- 
in the United States, where, under the new Federal Reserve 
‘jyem, the experiment has been more or less consciously pursued 
© 1923 of regulating the supply of credit so as to keep trade 
prices on an even keel. The American experiment, indeed, 
§} £ great interest. Though the evidence is as yet far from 
# lusive, it is permissible to hope that it may prove to be 
jin the power of a wise monetary policy to diminish mate- 
‘i! those wide fluctuations in general trade activity which led 
} dically to unemployment on an extensive scale. Failing 
the return of the world to a common gold basis may be 
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expected to bring with it a recurrence of something resembling 
the pre-war “ trade cycle.” | 

Our existing unemployment in Great Britain, however, cat 
scarcely be represented as being the result of a cyclica’ 
depression, properly so called. It is mainly due to a loss 
of export trade. This loss is attributable in part, as we hav 
already argued, to general impediments in the way of the world’ 
commerce, and to other causes having no connection with mone: 
tary policy. In part, however, it is attributable to causes with 
monetary origin—namely, to the added difficulties of competi 
with our foreign rivals arising out of the maladjustment betweer 
“ sheltered ”’ and “ unsheltered ”’ prices which has been left behinc 
by wartime inflation and subsequent deflation, a part of which wa: 
afterwards stereotyped by the return to the gold standard at the 
pre-war parity. Here, however, a complete monetary remedy is nc 
longer open. We have returned to a gold standard on the basis 
of the pre-war gold parity; and however our views may diffe 
as to the wisdom of that step, its reversal is deemed to b 
impracticable. We cannot therefore seek for a remedy of the 
existing disparities in wage-levels in an alteration of the parity 
of exchange. 

It is none the less important to safeguard, in so far as we ar 
able, against the possibility of the occurrence of a fresh genera 
trade depression, which might undo all our efforts to solve th 
existing problem. We regard this possibility as a serious danger 
in view of our basic monetary conditions. It is pertinent, there 
fore, to consider what safeguards against it are available. 


3. Tuer Case For INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Having placed our currency once more on a gold basis, th 
limits are fairly narrow to what can prudently be done withit 
the sphere of national policy. The freedom of action of th 
Bank of England in regulating the volume of credit is necessarih 
limited by the necessity of protecting its gold reserves agains 
a heavy external drain. The monetary conditions prevailing i 
this country are thus largely at the mercy of the policies whic 
other gold-standard countries choose to pursue. This considera 
tion emphasises the importance of the project, approved by th 
Genoa Conference in 1922, of international co-operation betwee! 
Central Banks for preventing undue fluctuations in the purchas 
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| power of gold. The gold standard has the advantage of 
plying the readiest means of securing stable foreign exchange- 
2s between different countries—a condition of great importance 
international investment and of convenience to international 
Je. But stable foreign exchange-rates are not enough. 
steady, healthy development of trade requires, as an 
jispensable condition, the utmost possible stability in the pur- 
sing-power of money. It is, indeed, implicit in our use of 
ney at all as the intermediary by which commodities and 
vices are exchanged, that we regard it as possessing a stable, 
able purchasing-power. It is implicit in the idea of a 
Wndard of Value that the value of the standard should be 
jnite. If these expectations are disappointed, it is not there- 
> surprising that the working of the economic system should 
ij hrown out of gear. 

| But there is no reason why these expectations should be 
{ ised, if in each country which adopts gold as its basis of its 
W}-ency the Central Bank devotes its energies to maintaining 
Jiange-stability, regarding the value of gold as outside 
} control, and makes no attempt to control this value by 
ual co-operation. On the contrary, it is possible, under such 
fj litions, as past experience has shown, for the value of money 
@ndergo a radical change within a comparatively brief space 
pears, either downwards or upwards, entailing all the disagree- 
consequences of inflation or deflation. We have no security, 
peover, failing a measure of international co-operation, that 
|value of money may not change much more considerably in 
jfuture—and with more damaging effects to industry—than 
s done in the past. We attach, therefore, great importance 
ie Genoa project of international co-operation. 

| Che practice of consultation between Central Banks has in 
| developed considerably in recent years. This practice of 
@}ultation should be continued and extended. At present, 
ever, it is shrouded in an atmosphere of impenetrable secrecy. 
lj believe that the practice of issuing from time to time public 
lifments of policy would strengthen business confidence and 
len the evolution of banking methods by facilitating informed 
t-ism. The concealment of important facts is indeed in 
{a serious obstacle to the creation of stability and confidence, 
ilccount of the doubts and uncertainties which it occasions. 
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In any case it is very desirable that there should be more forma’ 
international discussion of the objectives of monetary policy 
either in the form of the Conference of Central Banks suggestec 
at Genoa, or in some other form. Actual measures of collabora- 
tion between Central Banks must be a matter of day-to-day ad, 
ministration; but monetary policy in general is a different matter: 


4. THE BANK oF ENGLAND 


It is further desirable, in our judgment, that the control of 
our credit system, which is wielded by the Bank of England in 
virtue of its position as our Central Bank, should be exercised 
more deliberately and systematically than hitherto, with a view 
to the maintenance of steady trade conditions. The power of 
the Bank of England in this direction is, as we have said, limited 
by the necessity of maintaining the foreign exchanges and thus 
safeguarding the gold reserve. But these limits still leave if 
a useful margin of discretion. We are not in agreement 
with those who would nationalise the Bank of England, muck 
less our banking system as a whole. On the contrary, we 
regard the Bank of England as an admirable specimen of the 
“ semi-socialised ” institutions which represent, in our view, the 
true line of development. But it ought to become part of the 
recognised duties of the Bank of England to regulate the volume 
of credit, so far as possible, with a view to the maintenance of 
steady trade conditions. 

Weare clear that for this purpose the Bank of England shoul 
in essentials be retained in its present form. But in the las 
resort ultimate responsibility for a sound currency and credii 
system must rest upon the State. If this vital responsibility i: 
to be entrusted to the Bank of England, it should be made eviden 
that the Bank is a national institution, as indeed it is already it 
all but form and name, and not a piece of private property anc 
private enterprise such as it actually was in its early days. If thi 
can be made clear, it will indeed strengthen the Bank, by freeing 
it from criticism on the ground that it represents a narrow clas 
rather than the whole community, or that it is operating in the 
interests of private shareholders and is therefore capable of being 
influenced by their special interests. With this object in viey 
we make the following suggestions as to the formal constitutiot 
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)the Bank of England, but we do not contemplate that these 
nges would in themselves make any very material change in its 
ial means of operation; for it is the aims and objects of the 
ak rather than its position or its powers which need modifica- 


Pa. 
(2) The dividends to the shareholders of the Bank should 
pixed permanently at their present figure, which figure should, 
jvever, be guaranteed by the whole assets of the Bank. The 
jolus profits should normally be retained within the Bank, as 
‘are now, and used to increase its financial strength. In the 
resort, however, any surplus profits which were not re- 
led for this purpose should belong to the Treasury. We 
ch great importance to the financial strength of the Bank 
|'ngland, and we think that the policy of further strengthening 
| ould be facilitated by the removal of any suggestion that the 
| t profits of its privileged position are being accumulated for 
W) altimate benefit of private persons. 

12) The Court of Directors, which is at present an un- 
hy body, should be substantially reduced in size, and the 
Hod of appointment and the qualifications of directors re- 
hidered. 

| 3) The recent practice, by which the Governor has held 
> for much longer than the old term of two years, should be 
jjaally approved, the term of office being fixed at five years, 
}vable for a further five years. 

| 4) The co-operation between the Treasury and the Bank 
-ngland, which has inevitably become much closer than it 


| in pre-war years, should be expressly provided for in the 
| Management of the Bank. 


5. Tue Nore Issue 


| /e share the general opinion that the Currency Note Issue 
l'he Bank of England Note Issue should be, sooner or later, 
ij samated into a single issue on a revised basis. 

| he effective volume of our currency is regulated at present 
ye terms of a Treasury minute, which, apart from a sub- 
Wal inflow of gold, allow only a very slight margin for 
Jole expansion. The maximum volume of currency at 
‘@pit admissible would, therefore, be insufficient to sustain 
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any considerable expansion in trade and in employment; s¢ 
that an incipient revival of trade might be brought up sharph 
against the obstacle of credit restriction. | 

Apart, however, from the volume of the currency, the prin 
ciples governing the gold reserve to be held against it should b 
reconsidered. Formerly this reserve was held partly agains 
the contingency of a foreign drain and partly against the con 
tingency of a drain into the internal circulation. Now that gol 
sovereigns no longer circulate, the latter contingency cannot arise 
The whole of our gold reserves are held, therefore, for externa 
purposes. This change of conditions should be deliberatel 
recognised with a view to immobilising as little gold as possibl 
and to rendering the maximum proportion of our stock availabl 
to meet an external drain or other international emergencies 
At present out of a total gold holding of about £150,000,00¢ 
only some £35,000,000 is available to meet contingencies, th 
balance of £115,000,000 being totally immobilised except in th 
event of the internal note issue being contracted, a contractio 
which it may be impossible or undesirable to bring about at th 
moment when the gold is required for use abroad. 

Thus there are sufficient grounds to justify the demam 
voiced by Mr. McKenna and others, for a public inquiry into th 
future regulation of the Note Issue. We consider that it : 
indispensable that the change should not be made until the matte 
has been fully and publicly debated. 


6. Puspwicitry IN FINANCE 


We have referred above to the vital need for full enlighter 
ment of the public as to monetary, credit, and exchange polic 
and for open discussion of the problems involved in the ama 
gamation of the note issues. There is the same need for pul 
licity over the whole field of banking. As in industry, so | 
finance, full knowledge of the essential facts and public discussi¢ 
of the policy are the only remedies for suspicion and the onl 
safeguards against hostile criticism. Both the Bank of En: 
land and British Banks generally lag far behind correspondit 
institutions in the United States in respect of publicity. TI 
statement made by George Norman, a former Director of tl 
Bank of England, before the Bank Inquiry Committee of 18; 
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t “ generally the Bank will suffer more from ignorance than 
»wledge; even under the present system its affairs are not 
olutely secret,” is even more true to-day than it was almost 
‘sntury ago, and it applies not to the Bank of England alone 
4 also to the whole of the British banking system. 

In our opinion, the Bank of England should give far greater 
}licity than at present to the principal monetary transactions 
which it is responsible. The existing form of accounts, 
ich was drawn up over a century ago, is altogether inadequate 
| modern needs. For a proper understanding of the policy of 
| Bank, detailed figures prepared in the light of contemporary 
lirements are essential. In addition we consider that the 
}k of England might well follow the path blazed by the 
|eral Reserve Board and give general indications of its mone- 
i} and credit policy from time to time, of the objectives it is 
suing, and of the means by which it hopes to attain its ends. 
} are convinced that such publicity, far from doing harm, 
wld actually strengthen the position of the Bank and would 
confidence and assurance to responsible financial and banking 
orities. 

} n the case of the Joint Stock Banks, their published state- 
its should be made on a uniform plan, and should be more 
}prehensive and more detailed. The common practice of 
}ndow-dressing” the published statements by making them 
@r to the figures of specially selected days instead of the 
i} averages should be made illegal. Furthermore, the Banks 
li) Id make a return of the aggregate of the sums transferred 
i heque to and from individual accounts—a figure which has 
deme important with the decline in the number of banks and 
jconsequent shrinkage in the proportion of cheques passing 
jigh the various clearing-houses. 

j hese changes and the fuller discussion of banking policy, 
her with the other reforms set forth above, would remove 
arance, cure suspicion, and generally create popular under- 
j ling and confidence in the part played by the monetary and 
ling system in the economic life of the nation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
REFORM OF THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


1. THE CASE FOR REFORM 


CONOMY in the Public Services, as we shall argue late 

is of the first importance. The greater the part whic 

these services are expected to play in the national life, tk 
more important it becomes. The problem of efficient administré 
tion is to get good value, and economy in expenditure is one-ha 
of this task. But the present way of setting forth the Budget an 
the National Accounts is ill-adapted for bringing to notice tl 
degree of economy practised. The items where economy is ¢ 
the essence of efficiency are swamped by items where a reductic 
of expenditure is either impossible or undesirable. The resu 
is that the demand for economy in administration is hopeless 
mixed up in the public mind with the quite different demar 
for a reduction of expenditure through the State ceasing to ful 
functions or provide services. A business can diminish its gro: 
outgoings either by handling the same turnover of goods mo! 
cheaply or by turning over less goods. The first is econom 
the second is restriction of output. These are obviously total 
different things. The items of the National Budget, howeve 
are set forth in such a way that what correspond to these tw 
things are frequently confused. We never know when a publict 
demands economy whether he is calling on the State to doi 
business more economically or to slow down altogether one ¢ 
more of the businesses which it carries on; whether the call is ft 
less expenditure on overhead or for less turnover. The fact thi 
in the case of the State there is often no exact criterion of “ goc 
value,’ whether from warships or from schools, renders the di 
tinction inevitably less clear-cut than in the case (e.g.) of ele 
trical supply, where no one is likely to make a confusion betwee 
a reduction of expenditure due to producing current more cheap 
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one due to producing less current. This makes it all the 
“e necessary that the national accounts should be kept in such 
orm as to make everything as clear as possible. 


2. THE OBSOLETE CHARACTER OF THE BUDGET 


(Let us remind the reader what the Budget is. It remains 
t a hundred years ago most accounts were, a purely Cash 
ount, namely, a statement of actual cash receipts and actual 
| outgoings between specified dates. It permits no distinction 
been capital items and current items. It makes no allowance 
liabilities or debts incurred but not discharged, or for assets 
acome accrued but not collected. For example, the yield of 
} ncome-tax is not the amount of tax accrued and due within 
}year, but the amount collected and paid into the Exchequer 
jag the period. Thus it is at the mercy of the accidents of 
factual dates of payment and of the fluctuating pressure, 
}otary or fortuitous, of the tax authorities. Since income-tax 
super-tax are collected near the end of the financial year, the 
j)¢ irrelevant factors may enrich or impoverish a given year’s 
4ue at the expense, or for the benefit, of the following year by 
jy millions. 

| Vhilst, however, the existing form of the Budget itself con- 
)s nothing to the modern conceptions of a Balance Sheet and 
| Capital Account, nevertheless the consequences of following 
iinethod completely would be in modern conditions so incon- 
pnt, and indeed absurd, that it has been increasingly modified 
scent practice by establishing separate funds outside the 
equer. Some capital expenses (e.g. for the Post Office) are 
ed in the weekly published accounts “ below the line” (i.e. 
not paid for out of revenue account); some assets 
}overdrafts are accumulated in separate funds (e.g. in the 
| of the Insurance Funds and, hitherto, of the Road F und) ; 
ome current receipts are also thus separately accumulated in 
rst instance and are then paid over to the Exchequer, not 
Mey accrue, but at irregular intervals. All this is done, 
ver, not according to any single plan, but as the result of a 
pial evolution and of historical causes. In consequence the 
fet Statement is exceedingly ill-adapted for disclosing the 
if financial position of the country as it emerges from the 
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year’s activities. Moreover, the practice of not paying a 
receipts into the Exchequer as they accrue, but at irregula 
intervals (which intervals can be lengthened or diminished at th 
discretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer), has had th 
result of further increasing the extent to which the publishe 
Budget results can be rigged. In recent times the actual result 
have probably been variable in any given year to the extent of 2 
least £10,000,000 to £20,000,000, to suit the book of the Chancello 
of the Exchequer for the time being. Apart from the publi 
hen-roosts which Mr. Churchill has raided, it is impossible fe 
an outsider to estimate what private hen-roosts inside the Treasur 
he has also helped himself to. At any rate, the Finance Account 
show the following items brought to account in the last tw 
years which do not belong in any way to the Revenue levied an 
accrued in these years. Previous Chancellors of the Excheque 
have also done the like in varying degrees. 


1925-6. 1926-7. 
Pes? eas £ 

Anticipation of Brewers’ payments : 4 5 —_ 5,000,01 
Transfer from Road Fund . 6 . 5 5 — 7,000, 0( 
Excess Profits Duty and Munitions Levy 5 : 2,000,000 4,500,0( 
Corporation Profits Tax . 5 : : . 11,670,000 3,970,0 
Sale of British Dye-stuffs Corporation Shares . : 600,000 — 
Agricultural Credits, Surrender of Balances . : 400,000 15,01 
Payment for Herrings supplied in 1919 3 : 488,000 = 
Disposals and Liquidation Commission .« : ; 7,194,000 3, 108,01 
Shipping Liquidation Commission 3 4 : 3,807,000 3,716,0 
Enemy Debts Surplus . 5 5 : : c 8,000,000 5,500, 
War Risks Insurance . : ° é - ; 1,706,000 367,0 
Food Commission Surplus. F 3 : : 1,000,000 I,000,0 
Railway War Agreements Liquidation . - : 850,000 753,0 
Sale of British Corn Bureau, Bucharest . 4 c 160,000 160,0 
Transfer from Bankruptcy and Companies Winding- 

up (Fees) Account . . : 5 : == 473,0 
Transfer from Navy, Army, and Air Force Insurance 

Fund 5 5 ; ‘ é ; . : — I,100,0 
Repayment of Advances for Damage by Enemy 

Action . : : : ; é : : 84,00C 140,0 
Pre-Moratorium Bills . ‘ 5 : * é 500,000 50,0 
Sugar Commission Surplus 100,000 40,0 


Allied Governments Suspense Accounts Balances 


Surrendered . 5 : 5 cs 5 6 615,000 5,674,¢ 
Repayment of Loans to other Governments . 7 135,000 35,¢ 
Taken from Balances of Revenue Departments, etc. . 815,000 4,644, 


£40,124,000 £47,245,6 
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\It is impossible to deduce from Mr. Churchill’s Budget State- 
at at what the corresponding figure for 1927-8 should be 
-nated—but it is certainly substantial; and in the absence 
his figure the House of Commons cannot form a judgment 
0 its financial soundness or otherwise. 
The preceding table is not complete, and there are probably 
compensating items of which account should be taken on the 
| of expenditure. Our point is, however, precisely this, that 
/ iament and the country can have at present no idea as to 
j extent to which a Chancellor of the Exchequer is helping 
self out by bringing previously existing assets into account. 
| should consider a private enterprise which showed its accounts 
j\ais shape as unbusinesslike and unsound. 

| \n extreme instance of the practice of the Treasury to take 
Junt only of liabilities which have been discharged in cash 
been recently disclosed by the Colwyn Committee in the case 
fioterest accruing on National Savings Certificates. As is 
| known, the interest on these certificates is not paid to the 
llers year by year as it accrues, but in a lump sum when the 
icate is finally redeemed. The Treasury, therefore, bring 
i) terest into account only when it is paid out on the redemption 
‘ie bonds, with the result that the interest accrued on these 
licates in the course of a year may exceed the sum brought 
yccount in the Budget by as much as £10,000,000 to 
2 900,000, and (eventually) vice versa. For example, in 
jj) -7 the interest accrued during the year on Savings Certi- 
iis exceeded the sum debited to the Budget by nearly 
I»00,000. Further, the accumulated interest belonging to 
ous years, not yet provided for but requiring provision in 
| subsequent budget, amounted on March 31, 1927, to 
| 000,000. 
i Te believe that the recent inability of the House of Commons 
}atrol expenditure and to ensure economy in the right places 
}gely due to the unintelligibility of the National Accounts, 
gh which no one but a Treasury expert can find his way 
“Jely. The first reform, therefore, is to secure uniformity, 
dhicity, and correspondence to the relevant facts in their form 
hesentation. 
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3. CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS 


With this object in view we venture to suggest a tentati 
outline of the kind of reform we have in view. Our suggestio 
are necessarily tentative because no one outside the Governme 
Service can possess the expert knowledge required for drawin 
up the best possible classification. 

The Budget should fall into three parts: 

(1) Cash Account (i.e. Cash Receipts and Payments o 
Income Account). 
(II) Income Account (i.e. Income and Expenditur 
(accrued) as distinct from cash received and paid). 
(IIL) Capital Account. 

Part (1)—the Cash Account—would be much as at presen 
i.e. a statement of cash receipts and outgoings within the financi 
year, except that all items deemed to be on capital account woul 
be transferred to Part (III), to which also the proceeds of thi 
annual Sinking Fund, which would appear as an outgoing i1 
Part (1), would be transferred; and that trading department 
would be brought to account net, instead of gross. 

Part (I1)—the Income Account—would involve an esti 
mate by the Revenue Authorities (realised errors in these esti 
mates being brought to account in subsequent years) as to thi 
difference between the income accrued and the income paid ove 
to the Exchequer within the year, and by the spending depart 
ments as to any increase or decrease during the year in th 
amount of liabilities properly belonging to the year in questior 
incurred but not discharged. This need not prevent the spreadin: 
of certain kinds of expenditure over more than one year in suit 
able cases, where this is specifically authorised. Adjustment 
would also be made in this place for variations in the amount 0 
Departmental non-voted balances (‘‘ Deposit Accounts’’) an 

for any transfers into or out of the Cash Account in respect a 
Appropriated Funds on which the Exchequer has normally ha 
no claim (e.g. the Local Taxation Account, the Developmet 
Fund, and the Road Fund). Thus it would be the Incom 
Account, rather than the Cash Account, which would show tt 
true Surplus or Deficit on the year. 

Part (III)—the Capital Account—to which we atta 
great importance, would be worked in close connection with dl 
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gramme of the Board of National Investment (see above, 
11). Into it would be paid the annual Sinking Fund and all 
igetary receipts on capital account. These receipts, together 
Ma other receipts of a capital character accruing in the hands of 
Central Government, including the proceeds of loans and 
jyments, the nature of which has been further particularised 
we (pp. 104-7), would be administered by the Board of 
ional Investment; which Board would charge against it all 
enditure of a capital nature by any Government Department, 
forresponding item being brought into the outgoings of that 
| artment for interest and depreciation in subsequent years, and 
the various loans and advances for new capital developments 
fined above (pp. 112-3). Each year the equivalent of the 
|<ing Fund and of the budgetary receipts on capital account 
Id be written off the Dead-weight Debt, which amount would 
er have been paid off or converted into productive debt, 
|: (1) being in either case relieved for the future of the interest 
| he amount thus written off. 

)'t is a further defect in the National Accounts as now pre- 
Ged that they afford no indication of our total expenditure 
f} Social Services. Some of these (e.g. education) are 
is partly out of taxes and partly out of rates; others (e.g. 
pl insurance) partly out of taxes and partly out of compulsory 
jributions. In the aggregate about one-eleventh of the 
aij nal income is spent upon these services, and this proportion 
xely to increase. It seems essential, therefore, that this 
qaditure should be set forth intelligibly in any summary state- 
i: of the nation’s finances. The most satisfactory way of 
dz this would be the inclusion in the National Accounts 
} Social Services Budget. Herein public expenditures on 
}th, Pensions, Public Assistance, Unemployment, and Educa- 
and the sources from which the corresponding revenues— 
her the National Budget, local rates, or individual contri- 
ms—are derived, should be clearly and simply set forth. 
fould also be desirable to present in summary form a capital 
int under some of these headings. Even a brief conspectus 
f}1e National Accounts should show (e.g.) the accumulated 
fs of the Approved Societies, the balance (or debit) of the 
aployment Fund, and the capital value of school premises 
ia are the property of public bodies. 
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Lastly, there are certain re-classifications of the Budget 
headings which we recommend in the interests of intelligibility 
and sound policy. The existing classification, though lately 
somewhat improved, has grown up under historical influences: 
and does not meet present needs. It provides safeguards which _ 
are no longer necessary, and omits those which are. The costs 
of administration cannot be easily disentangled, and the picture 
presented is exceedingly confused. 

It would be a task of great detail to put the matter straight. 
We suggest, however, that it should be gone into anew and_ 
brought up-to-date in accordance with modern developments. — 
As we have already recommended, all capital items should be | 
excluded and the results of Trading Services should be brought | 
in net. The aim should be, we think, to arrive at main headings 
more or less as follows: 

1. The interest on the Dead-weight Debt. 

2. The Sinking Fund. 

3. National Defence (including normal non-effective 
charges). 

4. War Pensions. 

5. National Civil Administration. 

(i) Law and Justice. 

(11) Revenue. 

(iii) Social Services. 

(iv) Foreign and Colonial. 

(v) General Administration. 

6. Social Services: (A) Relief and Insurance. 

(i) Old Age. 

(11) Sickness. 

(iii) Unemployment. 

(B) Constructive. 
(i) Education, Science and Art. 
(11) Information. 

(iii) Public Health. 

8. Trading Services and Subsidies (net). 

g. Miscellaneous. 

The cost of administration of the Social Services should not 
be amalgamated with their grants and constructive expenditure 
but separately stated under 5 (iii). The various headings under 

(3) and (5) should be charged with interest and depreciatior 
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a their buildings and with superannuation payments to their 
itired personnel, so that each item would be, so far as possible, 
If-contained. The amount of any credits brought in from 
wading Services should be determined on the same principles 
, the dividend of a conservatively-managed private enterprise. 
) We doubt if the existing distinction between Consolidated 
ind Services and Supply Services is in accordance with present 
veds. It is worth considering whether some items now voted in 
ipply should not be transferred to the Consolidated Fund and 
ce versa. At the same time, the powers of the House of 
/ommons in finance and the mode in which it exercises them 
| ould be transformed into something more real and effective 
an the existing Estimates and Public Accounts Committees. 
Nothing, in our opinion, stands in the way of a rational pro- 
l-amme of economy so much as the confusion of the National 
ccounts. No one outside the Civil Service can thread his way 
}rough them. Intelligibility of the accounts is an indispensable 
st step towards restoring to the House of Commons the 
fective exercise of its prerogative of criticism. 
}} These reforms would lay the foundation of sound, honest, 
}:d intelligible national finance. They would render impossible 
yr the future the manceuvres which have disfigured Mr. 
Vaurchill’s Budgets. Temporary embarrassments on revenue 
count would no longer stand in the way of necessary capital 
}evelopments. The House of Commons and the public would 
now exactly how we stood. And the true figure of what we 
Jere saving out of the current year’s revenue for the discharge 
} the Dead-weight Debt would be plainly apparent; whereas 
}iring the past two or three years, in spite of the flourishes of 
yee Chancellor’s trumpet, this true figure would probably prove, 
} one could accurately ascertain it, to be less than nothing at all. 
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THE BURDEN OF NATIONAL TAXATION 


I. TAXATION AND NATIONAL Economy 
C) mi total national income is estimated to be about £4,000. 


millions per annum. Of this sum, something like a fifth 
passes every year through the hands of the State, is col- 
lected by it partly in such forms as Post Office revenue, but mainly | 
in the form of taxation, and is expended on a variety of objects 
—interest on the National Debt, defence, social expenditure, and | 
general administration. It is obvious that a transaction of this 
magnitude must exert an influence of the first importance upon 
our industrial life. It is, therefore, a necessary condition of the 
pursuit by the State of a wise policy towards industry that our — 
system of Public Finance should be soundly conceived and adapted — 
to the needs of the industrial situation. The higher the level 
of taxation and of Government expenditure, the more important | 
does it become to avoid unnecessary expenditure, and to reduce 
administrative costs to the minimum consistent with efficiency. | 
The machinery of Government is vast and complex, and in the | 
nature of the case cannot be subjected to the simple, rough-and 
ready business test of profit and loss, so that failing an atmosphere — 
of constant vigilance, waste and extravagance are certain to 
creep in. | 
We need, therefore, an atmosphere of informed criticism and — 
of pressure towards economy. At the same time, our object will 
not be best attained by concentrating on the aggregate figure of 
money expended by the Government, to the neglect of how it is | 
expended and how it is raised, or by extending an impartial 
anathema to any increase in Government expenditure, regardless 
of whether it represents wasteful administration, an adventurous 
policy of building a capital-ship base at Singapore, or an eccentric _ 
coal subsidy; or, on the other hand, the promotion of public health — 
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d education, the relief of local rates, or a commercially re- 
yanerative increase in the turnover of the Post Office and Tele- 
sones. Not only does such an undiscriminating attitude lead 
nost inevitably to disillusionment; it is a positive and very 
‘rious obstacle in the way of so overhauling our fiscal system 
to relieve industry from the burdens which press most seriously 
von it. It is useless to talk vaguely about reducing expendi- 
ce without having any clear idea in what direction reductions 
1 in practice be made. 
| More than half of the colossal amount now raised by taxa- 
/n is paid out as interest on or amortisation of the National 
bt. A reduction here must depend upon the possibility of 
} iversions to lower rates of interest; and this in turn depends 
jon the credit of the State and upon the extent of national 
jrings. General financial conditions may in the course of time 
lider possible reductions under this head of no inconsiderable 
fare. Another large portion—nearly one-tenth—is devoted to 
jar Pensions; a charge which is gradually decreasing without 
| need, and indeed without the possibility, of specific action by 
State. The contributions to the expenditure of Local 
)'thorities on education, housing, and police are not susceptible 
reduction, nor are the sums spent on Old Age Pensions or on 
i'tional Insurance. Economies may be found possible in the 
eral expenditure upon the Civil Service, but it is not likely to 
}ount in the aggregate to any figure that would appreciably 
fJaten the general burden of taxation. The principal field for 
mediate economies is in the vast expenditure upon defence, 
Wich involved last year a charge upon the taxpayers of not far 
@ rt of £120 millions. 
| Before the War we were engaged in the greatest armaments 
fhe that the world has ever seen, and we were spending the 
ossal sum of £78 millions on defence. To-day the immediate 
ieat of war has been removed, yet we are spending above 50 
| cent. more than before the War. Mr. Churchill recently 
med that this was moderate, seeing that it did not represent 
hreciably more than the increase in prices. But such a state- 
hat is an astounding confession to make to a country over- 
# dened with taxation, for it indicates that we are arming our- 
‘es as vigorously and on the same scale as in 1913. If we 
to shoulder this burden in perpetuity, it means that, so far 
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as the burden of armaments is concerned, the War was fought 
in vain. 

There is no automatic standard of reasonableness in this 
connection; but we may find comparatively firm ground if we 
regard our expenditure on defence as an insurance premium in- 
curred to enable us to live our lives in peace and consider what 
rate of premium we have paid for this privilege in the past. 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth century we were in no 
imminent danger of war. It is estimated that in 1875 our 
national income was £1,200 millions. Our defence expenditure 
was £25 millions—a premium of 2 per cent. In 1913 our national 
income had grown to £2,250 millions ; but our defence expenditure 
was £78 millions. The premium had jumped to 34 per cent. 
To-day it is still 3 per cent., though we see no reason for regarding 
this country as in greater peril than in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Even if we leave aside the influence of the 
League of Nations, and merely aim at getting back to the 2 per 
cent. premium of forty years ago, we should reduce defence 
expenditure by one-third from £120 millions to £80 millions.* 

We may look at the matter from another point of view and 
compare our record in this matter with that of other countries, 
The figures in Table 36 show the defence expenditure of six prin- 
cipal Powers before the War and to-day. Although the totals are 
not strictly comparable, one country with another, because of 
widely different methods of accounting, within the same country 
they are generally comparable. The latest figures have been re- 
calculated from actual expenditure after allowing for the rise 
of prices which has taken place in each country. They show that 
only in the United States, Japan, and Great Britain are th 
present figures at all comparable with their previous expenditure. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the case of our War Depart- 
ments a substantial reduction of expenditure should be possible 
but that in other departments the amount of practicable economy 
is not likely to be large. 


2. THe EFFEcTS oF TAXATION UPON INDUSTRY 


It is sometimes supposed that taxation diminishes the aggre 
gate purchasing power of the community, and that its main harn 


1 Vide Economist Budget Supplement, April 11, 1925, p. Io. 
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TABLE 36 
EXPENDITURE ON ARMAMENTS (IN PRE-WAR VALUES) 
(In millions of £5) 


Country. 1913-14. 1926-7. 
ee eee 
peat Britain and Northern Ireland . c : 4 77-1 83:6 
mce . ¢ f 0 ‘ . . : 0 72:0 36:0 
“many * : . - - “ . i : 94°5 23:2 
ly ; ‘ : “ @ , “ . : 44°3 26'9 
laliit... : i é 3 : 3 é : 19-2 BAe 
PA. é j é x ; a é A 61:8 77°3 


The 1913-14 figures relate to the then existing areas of the respective countries ; 
| 1926-7 figures to the present areas. 


* The 1926-7 figure for Germany assumes the Index number of wholesale 
| es to have been as in Britain, viz. 147. 

| Extracted from “ The Economics of Armaments,” by Major J. W. Hills, M.P., 
| Banker, November 1927, p. 399. Major Hills’s figures for 1913-14 were 
‘pplied by the Secretariat of the League of Nations,” and those for 1926-7 were 
2 from The Armaments Year Book, 1927. 


in this. But this notion ignores the fact that the State pro- 
1s to spend the money which it obtains by taxation; and, 
4 ept in the case of obligatory external payments such as the 
rest on the American debt, the aggregate purchasing power 
ithe community is not directly diminished by the transaction. 
ls its direction, not its amount, which has been changed. 
| The injuries caused to industry by high taxation arise in other 
js. Taxation may be so imposed as to discourage desirable 
‘rprise. It may make it unprofitable for a business to under- 
}: operations which, apart from the taxation, would have shown 
-ofit. It may discourage social habits, on the prevalence of 
}ch industrial progress depends; for example, it may check 
‘i habit of saving and thus diminish the supply of available new 
tal. It may fall so unevenly upon different kinds of industry 
o divert productive effort from the most economic into less 
1omic channels. In the case, especially, of indirect taxation, 
ay increase the cost of living. In such ways as these, faulty 
Hjnce may truly be said to affect the purchasing power of the 
Mon, for purchasing power ultimately depends upon producing 
pier. 
| The amount of the damage done mainly depends, therefore, 
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on the ways in which revenue is spent and on the system by which 
it is raised; and a bad tax, even though it yields a comparatively 
trifling revenue, may do much more harm to industry than a 
well-conceived tax which brings in a larger sum. At the same 
time the disadvantages even of a well-conceived tax tend to in- 
crease progressively as its rate increases. For example, we regard 
the principle of the British income-tax as sound, and in relation 
to the revenue it raises the harm which it does to industry is | 
remarkably small.1 None the less it involves inevitably incidental | 
anomalies and deterrents which, while comparatively negligible | 
when its level was about Is. in the £, are an altogether more | 
formidable affair at a standard rate of 4s. It follows that the | 
larger the revenue which the State must raise, the more must 
it either have recourse to bad taxes or raise good taxes to the 
point at which their incidental defects become serious objections. 
In actual fact the handicaps which our system of direct taxa- 
tion places on industry are sufficiently great to warrant the 
strongest and most unceasing pressure towards economical ad- 
ministration and the reduction of armaments. They are suffi- 
ciently great to raise the standard of scrutiny which it is prope 
to apply to all proposals for additional expenditure, whether 
in the field of social reform or elsewhere. But they are not so 
great, in our opinion, as to justify calling a halt in the develop 
ment of wisely conceived policies of education, public health, and 
social reform. There is no more foolish form of apparent 
hard-headedness than to describe such expenditure as extrava-_ 
gance or waste, as though it were on all-fours with the profligate 
use of material or the employment of an unnecessarily large 
number of clerks to discharge the duties of an office. 
Substantial revenue is also raised by indirect taxes, of whi 
the most important are those on drink, tobacco, tea, and sugar. 
While some of these taxes represent a substantial burden on the 
poor and increase the cost of living, they are not open to serious 
objection from the purely industrial standpoint. 3 


3. TAXATION AND SOCIAL EXPENDITURE 


The quality of a nation’s population is the most vital of all 
elements in industrial efficiency; and few factors within the con 


1 This also is the view taken in the Colwyn Report. 
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ll of statesmanship play so large a part in determining the 
ustrial quality of a people as its standards of education and 
vlic health. Even from the narrowest industrial standpoint, 
believe that we have got exceedingly good value for the public 
ney expended on these objects over the last fifty years, and 
it it would be a short-sighted policy to-day to cut it down or 
Mold it rigidly in check. 

There is, moreover, another consideration which must be 
en into account, particularly when we turn to more general 
ins of social expenditure, such as Old Age Pensions. Social 
|enditure on the one hand, and the graduated taxation of wealth 
the other, may be regarded as the two component elements of 
} licy which would go far towards modifying the distribution 
jwealth. It is not sufficiently recognised how largely the real 
| ribution of wealth has already been transformed by the 
|clopment of this policy during the past twenty or thirty years. 
| income of a very rich man is halved by the operation of 
ij»me-tax and super-tax alone. When he dies, a substantial 
Joortion, even up to 40 per cent., of his capital fortune is 
jen by the State. For the most part, unfortunately, this 
tion has been imposed to finance not social expenditure but 
i), preparation for war, and the debt entailed by war; and 
srdingly it has only done a small part of what it might have 
je under more fortunate international conditions to raise 
|<ing-class standards. None the less, it is estimated that the 
|fits which the average working-class family derives from 
ijmultifarious forms of public expenditure are equivalent to 
).ddition of about 12$ per cent.1 to their income. And the 
ij that these benefits largely take the form of the provision of 
Hices like education, the cash value of which is not easily 
‘@ssed, does not detract from their real importance. 
} Now, in so far as the taxation which is raised to defray social 
fnditure is really prejudicial to industrial activity we pay a 
t for the improved distribution of wealth in the shape of 
ij nished productivity and diminished aggregate wealth. Clearly 


‘}int comes at which it is not worth while to pay this price, 


‘+7 per cent. of employers’ contributions to insurance funds are taken into 
Meat. See p. 245. 
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condition of the poor. None the less, a more equal distribution 
of wealth is so important, it is indeed so imperative to move 
steadily and manifestly in this direction if we are to build up a 
truly democratic society, secure against the evil passions and 
subversive dangers of class-hatred, that we must be careful 
not to discard on inadequate or ill-considered grounds a polic 
which makes for a better distribution of wealth. 

A man who insists that taxation (meaning, as a rule, direct 
taxation) must at all costs be reduced, and that, if necessary for 
this purpose, social expenditure must be curtailed, is apt to do 
so with a light heart. He imagines that he is talking the language 
of unimpeachable virtue, and that he has on his side the im 
maculate if austere angels of high principle and sound finance 
He has no suspicion that the course he is advocating is prima 
facie so reactionary that a special obligation rests on him to make | 
good his case. But that is the real position. The man who 
would curtail social expenditure is advocating a more unequal 
distribution of wealth. He has his arguments no doubt. But 
that being the issue, does not a heavy responsibility rest on him 
to show that the injury done by high taxation is as great as 
he alleges? And must we not scrutinise his arguments as closely 
as he would have us scrutinise the expenditure? 

Approaching the subject from this angle, we hold that out 
system of national taxation is in the main well conceived. We 
regard our principal direct taxes—the income-tax, the supet 
tax, the death-duties—as efficient taxes. We agree with the] 
Colwyn Committee that there is not much substance in many 0) 
the objections brought against these taxes from the industria 
standpoint, and that the objection of most substance is theif 
tendency to diminish the volume of saving. To a large exteml 
this is attributable to the very fact that they make for a mort 
equal distribution of wealth. And in so far as this is so we must 
look for our remedy in the development of the saving habit among 
persons of smaller means. 
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REFORM OF THE RATING SYSTEM 


Tue Disastrous Errects or THE PRESENT SysTEM 


(a) On Industry and Business 


N the test of the injury done to industry it is our system 
of local rating, much more than our national taxation, 
which is open to severe criticism. Rates, except in so far 
| hey are expended on services directly beneficial to the rate- 
Jr, operate as a heavy ad valorem tax on houses, on factory 
ii) dings, on fixed capital equipment generally. For poor-relief, 
lic health, education, and other objects of local expenditure 
exact contributions from our industries, not in proportion to 
profits they make, but in proportion to the amount of fixed 
al which they employ. This is an extraordinarily vicious 
‘ciple; so vicious that we should hardly tolerate it if im- 
Wnorial usage did not blind our eyes to its significance. It 
ij lises enterprise and capital development. It puts a premium 
f\loing things in ways which require only a small plant to the 
i) ment of ways which require a large one. 
| \ business must pay its rates whether it earns any profits or 
it must therefore include an allowance for rates in the prices 
Hh it charges. Thus rates, unlike income-tax, enter directly 
the costs of production, raising the cost of living, and 
} nishing the competitive power of our industries. Our indus- 
leaders are constantly asserting, and with truth, that local 
} are now, by reason of their effect on selling price, a 
“jus handicap to our exports. 
}Rates are now so heavy—the average rate in the £ of assess- 
i) value * has approximately doubled since 191 3 (6s. 83d. in 
| The value of lands and buildings has not risen since the War in proportion 


} increase in the cost of living, with the result that on the average assessable 
ei) did not increase between 1913-14 and 1926-7 by more than about 20 per cent. 
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1913-14 and 12s. 54d. in 1926-7), that the objections to them 
on the ground of the vicious principle they embody are of great 
practical importance. Not only are rates heavy; their burden is 
spread most unequally between different industries and districts. 
The depression of the exporting industries during the last few 
years has led to abnormally heavy expenditure on poor-relief, and 
correspondingly heavy rates in those districts where the exporting 
industries are centred. Thus the very industries which are the 
worst hit and have the greatest difficulties to overcome are by 
reason of the vicious incidence of rating subjected to the heaviest 
deterrents. In just those districts where there is the most unem: 
ployment, and where it is therefore most desirable that new indus 
tries should be established, a special discouragement is extended 
to any manufacturer who is looking out for a site for a new 
works. ; 
The Report of the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade 
has published some striking examples. For instance (figures 
given by the President of the Crucible Steel Makers’ Associa 


tion) : 


Cost of rates per ton of crucible steel on actual output : 


June 30, 1914 . 5 3s. per ton 

June 30, 1924 . Vi fis, = peri tom 
Cost per ton if working full capacity : 

June 30, 1924 . : 6s. 8d. per ton 


This example well illustrates the radical defect of loca 
rates as a tax on industry, that the greater the difficulties of 2 
trade, the heavier is the burden per unit of output. ; 

In his Presidential Address before the Incorporated Acco n 
tants’ Conference (September 29, 1927), Mr. Thomas Keens 
quoted the following figures, supplied to him by incorporated 
accountants, relating to shipbuilding and coal-mining: 


1. In a particular shipbuilding yard the rates per ve se 
built in 1913 were £268, in 1926 £3,182, and the corre 
sponding figures per ton dead-weight were 83d. and 7s. §f 


1 Rates collected in 1913-14 amounted to {1 18s. 11d. per head of populatio 
and in 1926-7 to £4 2s. 
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2. In a second case the total rates per vessel built in 
1912-13 were £89 5s. with a total rate dead-weight per ton 
of 3d., and in 1922-3 the figures were £2,161 and 55. 64d. 

3. In another yard the rates per vessel in 1914 were £246, 
or 63d. per ton; in 1924-5 the figures were £1,850 per 
vessel, or 4s. 64d. per ton. 

4. In coal-mining in the year 1925-6 the cost of rates per 
ton varied in different parts of the country from 1d. to 6d. 
per ton. 


In the case of cotton spinning, the Chairman of Joshua 
yle & Sons has stated (November 1927) that in their case 
Ws have increased from 7s. pre-war to I4s., 15s., and 17S. 
he £, whilst at the same time their mills have been assessed at 
per cent. on their pre-war value; nor is any abatement allowed 
jn these mills are working short time. It is easy to see what 
savy burden this means per Ib. of yarn spun in present con- 
ons. 
iIn the case of iron, coal, and steel, the burden of local rates 
#p-esent and as compared with pre-war, may be seen in Table 37 
My. 436. 
Doubtless these instances are mostly extreme cases due to 
i| -time working of plant situated in a necessitous area. There 
j many types of industry on which the burden of rates is 
ively trifling. But it is the inequality in the incidence of 
#/>urden and the tendency of rates at the present time to fall 
t heavily, as between industries, on those which are least able 
ear them, which constitute the most formidable indictment 
ie system. 
Nor is such inequality limited to the field of industry. Rates 
also divided most unequally between shopkeepers, financial 
tutions, and professional men, to the great detriment of the 
}named. Rates on lands and premises grew up historically 
i-ime when the ownership or occupation of lands and premises 
the best rough-and-ready test of capacity to pay. But at the 
nt time our rating system, regarded as an attempt at measur- 
ither capacity to pay or benefit received, may be said, within 
Wield of industry, agriculture, and business, to have broken 
do entirely. 
lo relieve enterprise, therefore, from these burdens and in- 
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TABLE 37 
LOCAL RATES—EFFECT ON COST OF PRODUCTION 
(Figures supplied by a prominent N.E. Coast Iron, Coal, and Steel Company) 


Rates per ton. Selling Price per ton. Per cent. 
Coal. Side Seas 
June 1914 ; s 2 2 T2)8 01 £:0,D; 1°39 
June 1927: 
On plant 15-20 years old 9°8 136 O"es 6:28 
On modern plant 9°8 TS yeOuM,, 6:28 
Coke. 
June 1914 é c 5 3°6 14 6 at ovens 2:07 
June 1927: 
On plant 15-20 years old I 65 AME OM ey; 10°63 
On modern plant Ia 5:0 Awe Omran; IOvIL 
Pig Iron. 
June 1914 6 5 65 GOmLOMTe,; 90 
June 1927: 
On plant 15-20 years old 243 79 O 3°37 
On modern plant Zante, 70 oO 3°06 
Steel Plates. 
June 1914 a 6 2 Te os2 120 od/dN.E. Coast I*40 
June 1927: 
On plant 15-20 years old ons TO2 208m 5s Fy 3°80 
On modern plant 4 06 T6256 =4,, iS 2°49 
Steel Angles 
June 1914 ° 2 T7590) II5 Oo 1°44 
June 1927: 
On plant 15-20 years old 5 105 T5200 3°85 | 
On modern plant . ; 4 2°5 152 6 2°70 


N.B.—The rates as shown for each article are cumulative, i.e. they include the 
rates paid on the previous articles made by the same company, which are its 
materials. The 1927 assessments have been fixed since the slump set in, but 
considered too high and may be the subject of appeal. 


equalities, or at least to mitigate them, is the most pressing task 
of financial statesmanship. 


(b) The Burden on the Working Classes 
Nor is it only on industry that the burden of rates falls 
injuriously. The incidence of rates on individuals and families 
is even more unjust. In the case of the working man with a large 
family the rates may consume nearly Io per cent. of his income 
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his children are to be housed with the barest minimum of 
cency. In the case of the rich man they will usually amount 
less than 1 per cent. of income. So far from being graded 
accordance with ability to pay, rates press most heavily on 
yse least able to bear them. 

)It is evident that a policy of reducing the income-tax, whilst 
the same time increasing the burdens of the ratepayer, is a 
st potent method for transferring burdens from the rich to 
poor. Yet this has been in fact the policy of Mr. Churchill. 
1925 he took 6d. off the income-tax. In 1926, in order to 
id raising the income-tax to its previous figure, various ex- 
Ses were thrust off the National Exchequer on to the rates. 
particular the tightening-up of the regulations with regard 
granting Unemployment Insurance benefit and to providing 
nts in aid of schemes of work for the unemployed involved 
‘merease in expenditure from rates, which, in Manchester alone, 
Hue to £1,500 a week, or the equivalent of a 3d. rate. “ Econo- 
I's’ which took the form of shifting burdens with respect to 
l) tuberculous war-pensioners from the taxpayer to the ratepayer 
similar measures by the President of the Board of Education 
jaght the total increase of Manchester rates in the single year, 
6, due to “economy” by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
@} .22d. inthe £. This year the same misguided policy has been 


)inued by raiding the Road Fund for the benefit of the 
J hequer, instead of using its abundance to diminish road-ex- 
jliture from the rates, and by the provisions of the Unem- 
i ment Insurance Bill which is before Parliament as we write. 
) We think that a reversal of this reactionary policy and a far- 
hing reform of our rating system, with a view to the miti- 
jon of the anomalies and injustices which we have here set 
@n, should be a leading feature of the programme of the Liberal 
| ' 2. How Rates ARE SPENT 

n the year ending March 31, 1925 (the last year for which 
@ led figures are available), the net expenditure of Local 
Wjtorities in England and Wales! on income account (i.e. 


All the figures given above relate to England and Wales only, since we have 
en able to obtain comparable figures for Scotland. Detailed figures for 
}.nd have not been published for any year later than 1919-20. Probably 

m} 610 per cent. should be added to the above figures to obtain the total for 
Britain as a whole, 
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TABLE 38 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, ENGLAND AND WALES— 
NET EXPENDITURE 1924-5 


(In millions of £5) 


gris Rates. Total. 
(1) Education é 6 : i 38-68 31°64 70°32 
(2) Public Libraries . : : = 1°39 1°39 
Totals of (1) and (2). ¢ 38-68 33°03 91°71 
(3) Maternity and Child Welfare . 65 "70 1°35 
(4) Tuberculosis and  Venereal 
Diseases. : 3 K 1°85 I°27 3°12 
(5) Lunacy and Mental Deficiency . 1*43 5°83 7°26 
Totals of (3) to (5) 4 ; 3°93 7°80 II-73 
(6) Housing and Town Planning . 7°49 1:29 8-78 
(7) Relief of the Poor . 9 - I'20 28:56 29°76 
Ahotals, of(1) ato (7) iu = : 51°30 70°68 121-98 
(8) Highways and Bridges. é 12°98 30°51 43°49 
(9) Sewage and Refuse Services . +30 13°77 14°07 
(10) Hospital and Medical Services "44 5°56 6-00 
(11) Public Parks, Baths, etc. é ‘19 3°90 4°09 
(12) Water-supply ; : : +06 ‘57 63 
(13) Cemeteries . ‘ : : ‘OI “40 “41 
Totals of (9) to (13). 4 I:00 24:20 25:20 
(14) Police and Police Stations c 9:09 9°03 18-12 
(15) Administration of Justice : "02 62 64 
(16) Fire Brigades . ; : : ‘OL 1°77 1-78 
Totals of (14) to (16) . ¢ g'12 II*42 20°54 
(17) Other specific services . ; 1-66 f 5°79 7°36 j 
(18) General administrative expenses 
and unallocated . ; 2 = 12°93 12°93 
Grand totals é ks : 76-06 *f 15308 t§ 229°15 t§ 


* Excluding Exchequer grants referred to in the next footnote. 

+ Including Exchequer grants totalling {5°36 millions, and fees, tolls, rents, 
etc., totalling £5-34 millions, which were not allocated to any one service. ; 

{ Including about £124,000 for Exchequer grants to trading services showing 
a surplus. 

§ Net figure after deducting about £2,350,000 surplus on certain trading 
services. 

Compiled from Eighth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1926-7 [Cmd: 
2938 of 1927], Pp. 227. q 
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pr deducting receipts in respect of income-earning services) 
roughly £229,000,000, of which rather more than one-third 
per cent.) was paid for from Exchequer Grants and the 
fance out of local rates. The main headings are given in Table 
‘on p. 438. 

"The percentages of the rates received in 1924-5 spent on 
principal groups of local expenditure were as follows: 


TABLE 39 
| OCAL AUTHORITIES—PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE OUT 
OF RATES ON VARIOUS SERVICES, 1924-5 


Per cent. 


| ation (including Libraries) . : A eee? te 
t Health Services ; Lunacy and Mental Deficiency 8 : PEGS 
§} ing and Town Planning : : 3 c oy OR 
| f of the Poor : : ‘ 3 : : ; : . 18-4 
45°4 
jj) ways and Bridges (excluding Lighting) . , 5 19:6 
ge and Refuse Services and Preventive Health ‘Services : aE eO 
q. histration of Justice, Police, Fire Brigades . ; C She yan 
i ‘laneous . “ 5 5 5 : See) 
@jecal Administrative Expenses, ‘ete. 9 : A : ; oe emeiceies? 
Be) 
Total”. 2 ° 100-0 


| wivacted from the ces Made ins Report of the Minist try of Health, 1926-7, 


Os 


}3roadly speaking, we might describe Education, “ other” 
} th Services, Housing, and Poor Relief as Social Services. 
‘e amounted in 1924-5 to 45.4 per cent. of the whole. High- 
/and Bridges (19.6 per cent.) are mainly a central, as dis- 
fjaished from a local, service. The rest (35 per cent.) may 
h led Local Administrative Services. 

}“he total rates collected rose from £142,000,000 in 1924-5 
di) 47,500,000 in 1925-6 and £159,500,000 in 1926-7. The 
ase of £12,000,000 in 1926-7 over the previous year was 
Jly due to the extra expenditure imposed on Boards of 
i) dians as a result of the general strike and the coal trade 
te. The actual outgoings, however, payable out of the 
| were another £9,000,000 higher than this, the excess being 
i@}arged by temporary borrowings. 

| hat every effort should be made to secure that the ratepayers 
@ve full value for their expenditure is obvious. This can 
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only be achieved by a close control, by the Local Authorities who 
are responsible, over the estimates and disbursements. We come 
now to proposals for relieving the burden of the rates and the 
inequities of its distribution along lines which aim at preserving” 
the existing incentives to local responsibility. 


3. PRoposaLts ror IMMEDIATE REFORM 


The evils of the present rating system mainly arise from 
extending a method which probably achieves rough justice and_ 
reasonable efficiency as a means of providing for Local Adminis 
trative Services to an increasing volume of Social Services and | 
to the greatly increased expenditure on roads necessitated by new | 
methods of transport which are more and more a central, rather | 
than a local, service. Reform must come, therefore, from dis- 
entangling the three types of service. When this has been done, 
we can then redistribute the burden between local and central 
taxation and between different categories of ratepayers, to the 
great advantage both of justice and of efficiency. q 

Our proposals fall under two main heads. We shall first 
deal with the readjustment of burdens as between rates and 
taxes, which can be carried out comparatively easily. We shall 
then turn to consider certain highly desirable reforms in the 
assessment and collection of local rates, some of which will | 
involve difficult and complex changes. 


4. THE READJUSTMENT OF RATES AND TAXES 


(1) The Burden of Unemployment a National Responsibility. 
—There can be no doubt that the aggravation of the evils of 
the rating system which has characterised the last few years has 
been primarily due to so substantial a part of the burden of | 
supporting the families of the able-bodied poor, in other words, | 
of the unemployed having been thrown on to the Poor Law. The 
Poor Law, whilst it has more than once drifted into such respon- 
sibilities, was never designed to deal with problems of protracted 
unemployment due to national causes, and the attempt to make 
it fulfil such functions is largely responsible for its present 
difficulties and failures. 
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Moreover, it is important that such relief as can be afforded 
the Exchequer should go in the first instance to the necessitous 
as, and that these areas should be aided out of proportion to 
relief to those areas which are not suffering from similar 
-dens. 
JA beginning has been made in the policy of treating unem- 
ment as a national responsibility by the system of State 
urance. But we are convinced, for the reasons given above 
il for other reasons to follow, that the time has now come to 
further, and for the State to take over from Local Authorities 
|| administer itself the whole system of out-relief to the able- 
lied poor. This could then be co-ordinated with the existing 
jchinery for administering Unemployment Insurance, which is 
jeady centrally administered. There would also be the ad- 
i tage of relieving the political pressure which has been brought 
fear on certain notorious Boards of Guardians to give very 
jh rates of out-relief. At the same time a substantial burden 
)ch is mainly due to national causes would be removed from 
tates. 
We believe that considerable incidental advantages would be 
jied from this reform. At present legislation in respect of 
i) mployment is largely concerned, in effect, with deciding what 
I: of the burden shall fall on the Insurance Fund and what 


jons of the Insurance Fund, which may be very desirable in 
if and indeed necessary if the proper principles of insurance 
| to be observed, has at present the effect of breaking down the 
j»r Law system at the same time that the Insurance system 
strengthened. The real question should be how far the 
j-ges arising out of unemployment and the burden of relieving 
families of the unemployed represent an insurable risk which 
if; proper to charge on the Insurance Fund, and how far they 
resent exceptional and abnormal outgoings due to national 
ses not contemplated by the Insurance scheme which should 
shouldered as a national responsibility and paid for by the 
| hequer. We hope, therefore, that the reform we recommend 
not only relieve the burden of rates where relief is most 
Bled, but will also allow a great improvement in our methods 
}:andling unemployment as a whole. 

|2) Roads and Road Fund.—We think that the division of 
| 
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the expenditure on roads, both classified and tinclassified, be- 
tween the Local Authorities and the Exchequer should be re 
considered, with a view to throwing a much larger proportion 
than at present on an augmented Road Fund. All the principal 
roads of the country now serve a far wider public than the in- 
habitants of the particular locality through which a road passes. 
The coming of motor traffic has made it impossible to regard | 
any roads in the country as existing simply to serve local needs. 
We believe that greater efficiency, as well as a relief of the rates, 
could be secured by increasing central responsibility for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the roads. That part of the 
expenditure on roads, especially in towns, which ought to remai 
a local service, might reasonably be incorporated with what we 
have called Local Administrative Services. { 
On the basis of distribution by which the Road Fund con- 
tributes 50 per cent. to the maintenance and improvement of 
Class I roads, 25 per cent. to that of Class II roads (33 per cent. as 
from 1927-8), and nothing to unclassified roads, the position 
in 1926-7 may be estimated as is shown in Table 4o. It should 
be noted, however, that as exact figures are not available, this 
table represents only an estimate, though the best that can be 
made on existing data. 


TABLE 40 { 
PRESENT EXPENDITURE ON ROADS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1926-7 
(In millions of £s) 


Local 
Road Fund. Authorities. Total. 
Class I Roads : : : : : eRe 94 2I 
Class II Roads S . 6 c sapere! I2 “169 
Unclassified Roads 5 ‘ H F = s24'F 154 18 E 
18 37 55 


* This is slightly more than 50 per cent. of the total, because expenditure on 
certain main trunk roads, in respect of which a higher percentage is payable out 
of the Road Fund, is also included. ;: 

; Estimated special grants in respect of rural roads. 


Compiled from the Annual Reports on the Road Fund and of the Ministry 9 
Health. 

We recommend that in future an augmented Road Fund 
should bear 75 per cent. of the cost of Class I roads, 50 per cent. 
of Class II roads, and 35 per cent. of the unclassified roads. 1 
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basis of our estimate of the 1926-7 figures, expenditure would 
a be distributed as follows: 


TABLE 41 
ieee REDISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE ON ROADS 
(In millions of £s) 


Local 
Road Fund. Authorities. Total. 
I Roads 3 é ; 5 3 . 15% 5¢ 21 
II Roads $ “ 3 A Hans 8 16 
jj assified Roads ¢ : : ° Pe pagey s I1z 18 
30 25 ee: 


|=xcept in the case of the great trunk roads of the country, 
|:h probably ought in any case to be taken over by the Central 
Wd Authority, such a proposal need not involve any new 
W\inistrative machinery. At present it is not uncommon for 
lraty Councils to arrange with District Councils for the latter 
lndertake the maintenance of main roads passing through 
it: districts, at the cost of the County Councils. Similarly, the 
) stry of Transport, or its successor, could often arrange for 
factual work of maintenance, in respect of the traffic routes 
#vhich central funds had assumed the main financial responsi- 
ill, to be carried out locally as heretofore. 
| 3) Grants in Aid—Local.—Generally speaking, the present 
I}.g system is a very inexpedient method of paying for Social 
jices. Since many Social Services are best administered 
Wily, a sufficient part of the charge must remain on the rates 
cure local efficiency and responsibility. The present distri- 
In of the burden of local expenditure between local rates and 
fits in aid from the Central Government is, however, often 
rary. 
Ihe principle of transferring a portion of the cost of locally 
nistered Services to national taxation has been already 
ai-nised, and has been adopted in recent years on an increasing 
| At the present time, grants of 50 per cent. of the cost 
W-iven in the case of infant welfare work and tuberculosis 
i), and grants averaging over 50 per cent. for education. The 
s have had the advantage of relieving the rates, while there 
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has remained on the Local Authority sufficient, responsibility to 
ensure economical administration. Further, the control gained 
by the Government owing to its power to withhold the grant 
has been of great benefit in screwing up laggard Local Authorities 
to a higher standard of efficiency, and of securing economy all 
round. 

We regard, therefore, the general principle of grants in aid | 
of local Services as a proved success, and believe that they could 
be extended in such a way as to transfer a further substantial 
burden from rates to taxes without undermining local responsi: 
bility. 

It will not be difficult to find further items suitable for 
transfer, once an extension of the principle is admitted; for 2 
very large part of local expenditure on Social Services is already 
virtually outside the discretion of local bodies and is prescribed | 
by Acts of Parliament or by administrative direction from White 
hall. We do not enter here into the difficult and technical 
questions of the choice in particular cases between block grants 
and percentage grants. 

We anticipate that under these three proposals not less than 
a third of the present burden of the rates t_say £50,000,006 
per annum, or £55,000,000 including Scotland—would be found 
suitable, under one head or another, for transfer to the Centra 
Exchequer. It would, of course, be difficult or impossible, both 
on financial and on administrative grounds, for so considerable 
a reform to be carried out in a single year. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should aim, we think, at removing from the rates the 
responsibility for supporting the families of the unemployed with 
the least possible delay. The other transferences proposed should 
be coupled with, and made the opportunity for securing, certaif 
other fundamental reforms in our rating system outlined below 

We should add that steps might be necessary to secure that 
the various reliefs recommended above should accrue to th 
occupier, and not to the landlord. In the long run the introdue 
tion of the principle of rating site-values should prove al 
important safeguard. But to meet the immediate problem 1 
would be necessary to make certain express provisions. 


1 We are assuming that the 1926 rate of expenditure was abnormal, and tha 
the existing expenditure from the rates in England and Wales is {150,000,000 if 
round figures. 
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5. Tue RErorm oF THE RaTING SysTEM 


(1) The Rating of Site Values——A very substantial allevia- 
} of the burden imposed by the present system of rating both 
1 industry and upon working-class housing can be obtained by 
“sferring to the site value of land a fair share of the rates 
"imposed upon the composite value of the land and the 
dings which it carries, and usually paid by the occupier, 
ther owner or tenant. The existing assessment is based upon 
letting value of the whole hereditament, and does not dis- 
inate between that part of the value which is due to the build- 
and that part which is due to the site. The value of the site 
} ts mainly from the presence and activity of the community, 
| is therefore a peculiarly suitable subject for taxation for the 
i's of the community. Yet the owner of the site, where 
atial wealth is increased by every improvement, is not 
}1 upon to make any direct contribution; and he may actually 
i) it financially advantageous to leave his land undeveloped, or 
| ace obstacles in the way of the healthy development of in- 
hy or of housing, because the burden of rates is charged upon 
f}.ctual yield of the site, and not upon its real value, and is, 
Jty case, usually paid not by the landlord but by the tenant. 
i believe this arrangement to be fundamentally unjust; and 
@} re satisfied that a redistribution of burdens such as would 
| a fair share upon site values would form a very solid con- 
Ption to the relief of industry, besides helping towards a more 
hy and economical solution of the housing problem, which 
elf an obstacle in the way of industrial revival. 
his reform has long been an accepted element in Liberal 
)7. The arguments in its favour are set out in Towns and 
4, and, and we need not elaborate them here. 

ve recommend: that the principles embodied in Sir John 
ijin’s Rating of Land Values Bill of 1924 should at once be 
ijato operation, and that Rating Authorities in towns and 
) districts should be empowered to assess separately the 
of every site and of the buildings and other capital equip- 
standing upon it. The value of the site should be taken as 
the price which it would fetch if sold as an unencumbered 
1 the open market, whether occupied or unoccupied at the 
rof assessment, and the basis of assessment should be com- 
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puted at 5 per cent. of this capital value. A gradually increasing 
portion of the burden of rates should thus be transferred from 
buildings and improvements to the unimproved value of sites. 
(2) Compounded Rates——We think it important that in al 
cases where rates are “ compounded,” ie. are paid by the land 
lord and included in the rent of a tenement, it should be obliga 
tory upon the landlord to present in his demand-note a cleat 
statement of the amount charged respectively for rent and for 
rates. This seems to us to be desirable for two reasons: first, 
in order to bring out the real incidence of rates; and secondly 
in order to bring home to the tenant how much he is actually pay 
ing for the upkeep of social and administrative services, and thus 
to give him a clearer sense of his civic responsibilities. This 
would be especially necessary under any system of site-value 
rating, as a means of showing how far these rates were passed on 
to the occupant. 
(3) Rating Areas—At present our Local Government is 4 
mass of anomalies and intricacies due to long-past historical 
origins. Overlapping, inefficiency, complications, and inequity 
exist everywhere, due to the variety of local government areas 
and to their failure to correspond to the facts and necessities of] 
to-day. Yet local jealousies and local interests are so stro 
that it is exceedingly difficult to secure the needed reforms and 
rearrangements—particularly because in any redistribution cef- 
tain areas are bound to lose, as probably in equity they ought, | 
in order that others may gain. It is obvious that any attemp 
to average out burdens must in some cases leave them heaviet 
than they were. 7 
We are strongly of the opinion, therefore, that a change 
which will have the effect of greatly reducing the aggregate 0 
local burdens should be made the opportunity for carry 
through a thorough-going reform of Local Government areas 
In the case of the Administrative Services in particulai 
efficiency and convenience of operation may require the definition 
of new areas, which should probably be County or Regi 
Areas for some purposes, and should preserve something like the 
existing district, municipal, and parish autonomy for others. 
The evils arising from the unequal distribution of the burdet 
of rates could be sensibly diminished by increasing the ra 
area in the case of most of the social services to an area not less 
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‘e already approximates to a County Rate. It is probable 
= the Poor Rate should also be averaged in future over County 
pas, as indeed was proposed under the earlier version of the 
sent proposals of the Ministry of Health but abandoned subse- 
fatly in face of local opposition. 

‘We must not enter further in this report into an exceedingly 
i plicated problem. But we think that this is pre-eminently 
‘se where one reform can be made the opportunity for another. 
(4) Differentiation and Graduation of Rates—We_ have 
faed above that the evils of the rating system are 
Wtheir worst in the case of industrial, agricultural, and 
# ness lands and premises, and of working-class dwellings. It 
| ld, therefore, be desirable, if it were practicable, to concen- 
q* as much of the relief as can be afforded by the Central 
lhequer on these classes of ratepayers. We should like, that 
ij» say, to introduce into our rating system, as we have done 
jue case of our income-tax system, measures of differentiation 
i graduation. 

n this connection we think it worth while to outline briefly 
}: interesting suggestions, as to the practicability of which we 
) found it difficult to form a final opinion without more 
led knowledge than is at our disposal. The suggestions are 
>| »llows. 

) he eventual effect of the above proposals would be to reduce 
otal expenditure from rates in England and Wales to about 
,000,000 per annum. The balance of expenditure thus re- 
ing on the rates is capable of classification into the two broad 
ories of Social Services and Administrative Services. If 
{vision were to be made on some such lines as indicated above, 
fould probably be found that Social Services would be re- 
sible for about one-third of the total, and Administrative 
dices for about two-thirds. There might then be instituted, 
i} sponding to the two sets of services, the levy of two distinct 
which might be termed the Administrative Rate and the 
1 Rate respectively. The Administrative Rate would be 
Hl as at present over the rateable value of all lands and 
‘ses, though the existing basis of assessment, which is in 
respects illogical and unwise, might be revised in detail. 
fburden of the Social Rate, on the other hand, might be 
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distributed between different categories of ratepayers according 
to some principle of capacity to pay and other relevant con 
siderations. 

It has also been suggested that an element of graduation 
according to rateable value might be introduced, either by 
partial relief to certain classes of dwelling-houses or by 
a higher rate where the capacity to pay is greater. The 
existing principles of our rating system go back to a 
period before the principle of progressive taxation had been 
seriously introduced into our fiscal system. The introduction 
of a distinction between the Social Rate and the Administrative 
Rate would, however, greatly facilitate the introduction of prin- 
ciples of differentiation and graduation. The extent and degree 
of the relief which would thus be given is, however, a questiot 
of facts and figures of a more detailed character than we hay 
before us. . 

If such a system of differentiation and graduation were to 
work smoothly as between different local areas, it would be 
necessary to levy the Social Rate over an area sufficiently large 
to enable a reasonably representative average to be struck ov 
different classes of ratepayers. For this reason it would have to 
be considered whether the two rates should not also be distinc 
in respect of the districts over which they are levied. That is 
to say the Administrative Rates might be levied over strictly 
local areas as at present, whilst the Social Rate would be partly 
or wholly a county rate. Thus the feasibility of introducing a 
separate Social Rate would partly depend on the success of the 
reform of Local Government areas recommended above. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The rating system of this country is at present a jungle ol 
anomalies, complications, and historical survivals into the detail 
of which it is rash for anyone to enter but a Ministry of Healt 
expert. For this reason any such scheme as the above must Bt 
susceptible of considerable amendment and improvement in details | 
But we have no doubt as to the character of the evils to 1 
remedied or as to the main lines along which a remedy can alone 
be found. | 

It will be seen that our financial programme would consis 
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treating the burden of national and local expenditure as a 
iole, and in regarding the latter as having a more urgent claim 
~- relief than the former, out of whatever free resources the 
hancellor of the Exchequer may obtain, as the result of a 
ady policy of disarmament, a reform of inheritance duties, or 
)natural elasticity of the revenue as the country recovers once 
re a normal rate of progress. It makes no difference to tax- 
vers as a whole whether they pay a given sum in local taxes 
‘in national taxes. But since our system of national taxation 
much more efficiently devised than our system of local taxa- 
1, it is better that the relief which can be afforded to tax- 
ers should affect local taxes first. 
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BOOK 1 
THE CONDITION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


NHE range of subjects which we have covered in this 
Report is large. The problems of British industry are 
many and various; and a wise industrial policy must be 

spondingly many-sided. We have not attempted to emulate 

imple comprehensiveness with which extremists of the left 
right sum up these problems in a single phrase—telling us 

+ that the State should cease to meddle with industry, or that 

apitalist system should be replaced by “ Socialism.” Such 

ses are always attractive to certain minds. Yet it is notice- 
that their attractiveness is now very much on the decline. 
is the explanation far to seek. Real problems have emerged, 
4s, indeed urgent, which demand attention. And no one 

g to deal with a real problem has ever found the smallest 

ance either in the platitudes of inaction or in the grandiose 

ula of revolutionary change. 

Je have started out with a careful survey of the facts of 

idustrial situation. The broad picture which presents itself 

+ of long-continued adversity in our leading exporting indus- 

contrasting sharply with considerable expansion and pros- 

~ elsewhere. The general forces making for economic 

-ess have not ceased to operate. Human intelligence is still 

ssly at work. New inventions are made, machinery is con- 

y becoming more efficient, the technique of business under- 

4 corresponding process of improvement; our expenditure 

ucation and public health and social services has not been 

aut effect in raising the efficiency of the population; and 
se forces make powerfully for increased productivity. They 

Ybeen just about strong enough—or nearly so—to cancel 

zainst both the diminished hours of work and the waste 

.z from unemployment and idle plant in the exporting indus- 

And, since the leisure and freedom from undue fatigue 
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which results from moderate hours of work constitute one of 
the most important elements in human welfare, it is fair to say 
that, as a people, we have still been making progress on the whole, 
despite all our post-war economic difficulties. ; 

But this fact is no excuse for complacency. On the contrary 
when we remember the immense growth in prosperity which each 
decade in the nineteenth century showed over the preceding decad 
or when we reflect on the rapid strides forward that are bein 
made to-day in the United States, the small, doubtful progres, 
which has been achieved here since the Armistice is disappointing 
and disquieting. These comparisons supply the measure of what 
we have lost by the depression of the export industries, of what 
we stand to lose in future unless the difficulties which face thal 
are overcome. For the past seven years the condition of thes 
industries—coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, textiles—the chie 
contributors to our development during the nineteenth centur 
has been profoundly unsatisfactory, whether we have regard | 
the volume of trade and of employment, or to the wages af 
profits which they have afforded to those engaged in then 
Moreover, while the outlook for some of these industries is 
proving, the difficulties of others, and among them the m 
important, namely coal and cotton, are becoming increasingly 
acute. The troubles of the export industries have acted as a 
brake on our general economic progress. They render its con- 
tinuance precarious. They have persisted too long to entitle a 
to dismiss them with facile expressions of hope that better days 
may be in store. 

In part, we believe that our loss of foreign ane is due 
the growth of general impediments to world commerce. O 
first industrial need is, therefore, a wise international poli 
which will secure peace and promote intercourse between natio 
But that is not the whole story. The nineteenth century 
passed away; and we have to adapt ourselves to the conditi 
of the twentieth. We acquired a long start in the applicatio 
steam to manufacture. During the nineteenth century we deri 
immense advantage from the momentum of that long start. T 
momentum is now nearly spent, and we are beginning to feel its 
disadvantages. In many of our leading, old-established in 
tries the organisation is too deeply embedded in nineteenth-cen 
grooves. ‘The essential weakness is not national, it does no 
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‘obsolete plant or in an antiquated lay-out of coal-mines. It 
rather, psychological. It lies in a stubborn adherence to out- 
rn methods, ideas, traditions, resulting in a general organisa- 
a of industry which fails to pass the test of twentieth-century 
ditions. Nor is it only business organisation in the narrow 
‘se that is at fault. Our industrial efficiency is gravely im- 
jed by unsatisfactory relations between employers and em- 
ved, bursting out every now and then into wasteful conflict. 

But we have not only to adapt to new conditions the structure 
some of our industries, we must be ready also to re-adapt the 
le structure of our economic life. We must not continue 
§ wait passively for something to happen which shall restore 
| peculiar balance of our pre-war industrial life. Rather 
juld we extract compensation for the troubles of our export 
jastries by turning our attention to what we have too long 
|ected—the development of our home resources. We should 
2 the opportunity to press on with housing, road construc- 
ij, electricity, and the regeneration of agriculture and our rural 
| These are the broad conclusions to which our survey 
5 us. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF BUSINESS 


CHAPTER VI 


Tue Pusiic CONCERN 


1. Individualism and Socialism.—Individualism is an une 
rivalled method for (i) the decentralisation of decisions, (ii) as 
a means of discovering the most effective from amongst the 
possible alternatives, and (iii) as a method of measuring the com- 
parative efficiency, not only of methods, but of individuals. 

Nevertheless, (i) where undertakings of great national im- 
portance require large amounts of capital, yet may fail to attract 
private enterprise on an adequate scale, perhaps because of the 
necessity of limiting profits, or (ii) where conditions of monopoly 
render unregulated private enterprise dangerous, or (iii) where 
the private shareholder has ceased to perform a useful function, 
there must be room for what we have called the Public Concern, 

Public Concerns of one kind or another, of which the leading 
examples are enumerated in the text, already cover so vast a field 
that the supposed choice between Individualism and Socialism is 
largely an obsolete issue. An examination of the existing types 
of Public Concerns shows that the Socialist would gain nothing 
by assimilating to a single theoretical model a diversity developed 
by experience to meet actual situations. On the other hand, it 
would be quite impossible to scrap the elaborate legislation enact d 
by Governments of every political complexion and hand ovet 
our public utilities and railway system to the operation of uncom 
trolled Individualism. There is therefore no question of principle 
at stake, but only one of degree, of expediency, and of method 
The important practical issues are the correct delimitation 01 
the field of the Public Concern, and, above all, a thorough over: 
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‘ling of the methods of running those Public Concerns which 
ady exist. 

. The Nationalisation of Industry—lIf{ this means direct 
se trading, we are opposed to it. The best method of con- 
ling large undertakings owned by the Government and run 
he public interest is by means of an ad hoc Public Board 
~ogous to a Joint Stock Company, in which the capital is 
ied and the directors appointed by the State. 

'3. Municipal Trading.—We are in favour of local public 
ership of local public utilities, but we doubt whether the 
tt forms of organisation and the right geographical units have 
deen attained. Here also we favour the development of ad 
| Public Boards, the executive and administrative Boards of 
}sh would correspond to the boards of directors of private 
lerns, the Local Authorities corresponding to the shareholders. 
i. The Organisation of Public Boards. 

| i) The method of appointing the Executive Authority of 
lic Boards should be reformed, business and technical effici- 
being aimed at rather than the representation of in- 


| ii) We need to build up an attractive career for business 
nistration open to all the talents. A regular service should 
heruited for Public Boards, with a cadre and a pension scheme, 
| room for rapid promotion and satisfactory prizes. To 
W- the case of Public Boards subject to Municipal and other 
#il Authorities, a body might be set up similar to the Civil 
4). ce Commission. 
iii) A proper system of accounting, distinguishing on sound 
“jj iples between expenditure on capital and on current account, 
d be introduced into all Public Boards, and the system should 
uniform as possible, to facilitate comparisons. 
The Field of Operation of Public Concerns—We do not 
# at the present stage greatly to enlarge the existing field of 
i} tion of Public Concerns. The next step is to bring those 
ffi exist up to date, to improve the position and prospects 
sir officials, and to get their capital accounts into order. But 
! further extension of the field of Public Concerns will prob- 
Wine indicated as desirable year by year in the future, as in the 
For example, we favour a new Road Board with wider 
| liction and larger resources. We also favour a single Public 
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Board to control every section of the transport system of the 
London area. We think that Public Boards dealing with the 
supply of electricity should be considerably developed. We are 
not satisfied with the present position of the Railways, but we 
think that some further experience should be gained before modi- 
fying the recent Railway Act. 


CuHaptTer VII 
THE Joint Stock CoMPANy 


The important practical distinctions are: 

(i) Between those Companies which have passed out of 

the effective control of their shareholders and those which 

are still controlled by them; and 

(11) Between those Companies against whom competition. 

from new-comers is likely to be ineffective and those which 

are still subject to normal competitive conditions. 

Where neither diffused ownership nor monopolistic tendencies 

are present, there is no need to interfere materially with the 

existing state of affairs. Our proposals are directed to the 

problems arising from diffused ownership and monopolistic 
tendencies. 

1. Publicity of Accounts and Responsibility of Auditors 
We make far-reaching and drastic proposals, the details of which 
are given in the text, for securing the effective publicity of 
accounts in the case of all Public Companies, and for enlarging 
the responsibilities of the Auditor and strengthening his positio E 

2. Directors——We make recommendations dealing with the 
publicity of remuneration of directors, the question of their 
dealing in the shares of their own companies, and of their super- 
annuation. In certain types of companies of widely diffused 
ownership, directorships are in fact the pocket boroughs of the 
present days, but in the main we must depend for improvement 
on the leaders of the business world becoming more alive to the 
dangers of present methods and to the importance of increased 
efficiency in this respect. 

3. Supervisory Councils —We suggest that the right line 
of evolution in the case of companies of diffused ownership is 
towards a system by which, in addition to the board of directors 
consisting of the active management of the concern, with a few 
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outside persons with technical qualifications, a Supervisory 
council would represent the shareholders, and in some cases the 
=mployees. 


/ CuaptTer VIII 
TRUSTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


1. The Problem of Monopoly.—The instinctive public distrust 
»£ monopolies is well founded, because it is competition which 
las passed on to the consuming public, in the form of low prices, 
he results of industrial and economic progress. It is, however, 
iseless to-day to attempt to restore the old conditions of com- 
»etition, which often involved waste of effort and prevented full 
dvantage being taken of large-scale production. In modern 
conditions some degree of monopoly is, in an increasing number 
f industries, inevitable, and even quite often desirable in the 
aterests of efficiency. The progression from purely private 
ndividualistic enterprises to the Public Concern is a gradual one. 
Ve must try to find room for large-scale semi-monopolistic 
wivate concerns. A monopoly, held in check by its vulnerability 
Wainst concerted action by consumers, may serve the public 
ell and offer many of the advantages of free competition simul- 
aneously with the economies of concentration. But publicity 
_ the necessary condition for the right use by the consumer of 
is ultimate weapons. 

2. We recommend, therefore, that large Public Companies 
oyntrolling more than 50 per cent. of a product within Great 
ritain should be registered as a Public Corporation and should 
+ subjected to specially stringent provisions of publicity. 

(i) It should be subject to inspection by the Board of 
Trade, with power to the latter to report. 

(ii) In the event of abuses coming to light, the procedure 

of investigation and control recommended by the Committee 
on Trusts should be followed, including the establishment 
of a Trust Tribunal. 
_ 3. International Cartels——International Cartels should not 
' indiscriminately attacked. But they are capable of developing 
to dangerous monopolies, and should be closely watched. The 
st remedy against the abuse of such agreements is, as in the 
se of National Agreements, full publicity. 
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4. Trade Associations——Where a Trade Association com- 
prises more than 50 per cent. of a trade or industry it should, 
generally speaking, be incorporated and be subjected to special 
rules as to publicity and the preparation of statistics. On the 
other hand, since cases may arise where a small minority of. 
any industry may legitimately be required to conform to the 
rules which the majority have imposed on themselves, we recom-— 
mend that, in special cases and subject to special safeguards, an 
Incorporated Trade Association should be allowed to apply for 
the Association rules to be enforced throughout the industry. 


CHAPTER [X 
THe NATIONAL SAVINGS 


1. The Present Situation—The aggregate new savings of 
the country are estimated at about £500,000,000 annually. The 
manner in which, and the channels through which, this sum is 
invested are analysed in detail. A doubt is expressed whether 
the existing machinery for investment necessarily preserves the 
correct balance between expenditure on Transport and Public 
Utilities at home and loans for similar purposes overseas. Our 
constructive proposals are based on the assumption that the 
first and most important use of our National Savings should be 
in the development and expansion of Transport Facilities, Public 
Utilities, Industries, Housing, and Agricultural Equipment at 
home. 4 

2. A Board of National Investment.—It is recommended tha 
there should be established a Board of National Investment which 
should take over the present functions of the National Debt 
Commissioners and certain other bodies. All capital resources 
accruing in the hands of Government Departments should be 
pooled in the hands of this Board, and out of the pool there 
should be financed new capital expenditure by Public Boards and 
other official bodies. It is proposed that the whole of the capital 
expenditure which is being currently incurred under some form 
or another of Public Authority should be reviewed annually, that 
the funds available for such purposes should be pooled, and that 
no desirable development should be postponed so long as savings 
are available to finance it. 

The Board of National Investment, in drawing up its pro 
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jramme, would have regard to the resources flowing into the pool, 
o the state of the investment market, to the urgency and im- 
sortance of the demands upon it for advances, and to the state 
£ employment. It should also pay special attention to the 
rovision of bonds of a type suitable to the small investor. 

We believe that without any encroachment on the legitimate 
eld of private enterprise, the Board of National Investment 
tight become a factor of great importance in the development 
f the national resources. 


CHAPTER X 
AN Economic GENERAL STAFF 


We propose, as an essential instrument of better and wiser 
overnment in modern conditions, the establishment of an 
conomic General Staff closely associated with the Prime 
linister and the Cabinet, and at the same time with principal 
conomic Departments of State, with duties in general terms 
_ follows: 

(1) To engage in continuous study of current economic 
voblems affecting national policy and the development of industry 
d commerce. 

(2) To co-ordinate and, where necessary, to complete 
atistical and other information required by the Government and 
- Parliament. 

(3) To act on its own initiative in calling the attention of the 
abinet (or the Committee of Economic Policy suggested below) 
important tendencies and changes at home or abroad. 

(4) To suggest to the Government plans for solving funda- 
ental economic difficulties, such, for instance, as measures for 
 bilising trade conditions, avoiding unemployment, and develop- 
national resources. 

It is also suggested that a Standing Committee of the Cabinet 
ould be set up, called the Committee of Economic Policy, to 
sich the Chief of the Economic General Staff should act as 
eretary. 

With the Committee of Economic Policy and the Economic 
meral Staff the executive Government would be far better 
upped for handling and foreseeing the complex economic 
»blems of modern administration. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BusINEss STATISTICS 


TS Lee oe Re ee ee ee, 


The improvement of economic information is necessary for 
wise intervention or guidance by the State. But it is not less 
necessary for the efficient functioning of individual enterprise. — 
We believe that secrecy in business is one of the greatest factors 
of inefficiency in British economic life to-day. 

We therefore recommend uncompromising measures against — 
the withholding of facts, and in particular a far-reaching exten- — 
sion and development of the Government Statistical Service © 
along the lines indicated in the text. 

Increased resources of money and staff should be placed at — 
the disposal of Government Departments for the purpose of © 
strengthening their statistical organisation. 

The Census of Production, instead of being taken at long” 
intervals, should be in operation continuously. The figures — 
collected should be made readily available. E 

The Stationery Office should revert to its practice of selling” 
official publications at prime cost. ] 

The Economic General Staff should keep an eye on the 
completeness and co-ordination of the statistical information ~ 
collected and on the prevention of overlapping. 

As much use as possible should be made of the assistance of 
Trade Associations and of auditors and accountants acting 
through their Institute. 


ates 


CHAPTER XII 
BusIness EFFICIENCY 


Whilst there is some inefficiency in individual businesses in 
face of the more complex and difficult problems of the present: 
day, especially in the case of old-established enterprises, the 
more striking opportunities for improvement probably relate, not 
so much to the affairs of individual businesses, as to the general 
problems of industry as a whole. 

Examples are quoted in three leading industries, namely coal, 
steel, and milling. It may be possible to aid the solution of some 
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f the problems by better education and increased information. 
tut in the main the remedy must necessarily lie with industry 
self. 

Proposals are made in connection with training and educa- 
on, and for the development of right methods. 

The heading under which there is perhaps most reason to 
oubt the efficiency of our existing organisation is that of market- 
ag. Doubts are cast on the suitability of our traditional 
werchanting system to the altered conditions of international 
ympetition in the modern age. It is held to be not without 
ignificance that those industries which are now finding it most 
fficult to hold their own are the old-established industries in 
hich the nineteenth-century merchanting system has struck its 
sepest roots. The difficulties of introducing better marketing 
vethods are admitted, but the conclusion is drawn that some of 


ar industries could do much to improve the efficiency of their 
arketing. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CHAPTER XIII 


THE Causes oF INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENT 


The existence of widespread discontent among the workers 
is a principal cause of industrial inefficiency and an obstacle to 
prosperity. It shows itself (a) in the growing scale and cost 
of industrial disputes, and (b) in constant friction and, in some 
cases, restriction of output. P 

This discontent is due to legitimate grievances and aspira- 
tions. In particular, workpeople feel— 

(a)- that they are treated rather as tools than as partners 
in production, and that they do not enjoy in industry a stand 
ing corresponding with their standing as free citizens; 

(b) that the distribution of the wealth they help to create 
is carried out on principles to which they are not parties 
and leads to a cleavage between a small owning and directing 

class and a large working class. 3 

It must be a primary aim of industrial policy to remove the 
causes of this discontent. This does not involve any revolt 
tionary reconstruction of our social order. The course of indus 
trial evolution already points in this direction. q 


CHAPTER XIV 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


0! 


Rh 
he 


The regulation of industrial relations and the distribution 

the product of industry are now carried on mainly by # 
process of “collective bargaining’ between organised bodies 
of employers and workpeople. In this process the “third party 
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industry (the managerial and technical staffs) have hitherto 
ken no direct part. 

Analysis shows that, on the scale on which we know it, this 
‘ocess is a very recent development. Hitherto it has been mainly 
mfined to an endless tug-of-war regarding wages and con- 
‘tions, and it has led to costly and wasteful conflicts. But it is 
jpable of being developed into a system of “ joint ascertainment ”’ 

what is just, practicable, and advantageous to the industry and 

the community. 

In some industries (e.g. cotton, iron and steel, boots and 
woes, and the railway service) there has been a remarkable 
velopment in this direction, and some of these industries have 
en very successful in avoiding strife. 

Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations, though they wield 
mense power over the life of the nation, are very incompletely 
sognised by law. We recommend (1) that a Commission 
juld be appointed, including Trade Union representatives, to 
yamine the whole question of Trade Union law; and (2) that 
» same knowledge should be made available regarding Em- 


. 


pyers’ Associations as is already made available regarding Trade 


huions. 


CHAPTER XV 
THe STATE AND INDUSTRY 


| The State, since it exists to secure peace, justice, and liberty 
} its citizens, has necessarily been compelled to intervene in 
| ustrial relations. 

| It has directly intervened, by legislation, (a) in the regula- 
ia of conditions (Factory Acts), (b) in the determination of 
t hours of labour (various Acts), and (c) more recently, in 
fixation of wage-rates, through the Trade Boards—a Liberal 
jention. 

| The Trade Board system has shown the value (a) of a 
Wtral element in discussions, and (b) of legally enforceable 
Wiyers as a substitute for enforcement by strike or lock-out. 

} The State has also encouraged the growth of peaceful self- 
}ernment in industry by devising the Whitley system of Joint 
}ustrial Councils, which have gone beyond bargaining to co- 
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operation in the pursuit of efficiency. But this system has had 
only a limited degree of success in a few industries, mainly owing 
to the lack of enforceable powers. 

The State has undertaken the work of conciliation, and has 
set up the Ministry of Labour to deal with all these problems. 
It has also set up a system of voluntary arbitration, culminating 
in the Industrial Court, which has, within its limits, achieved a 
high degree of success. 4 

Encouraged by this success, some have urged the establish: 
ment of a system of compulsory arbitration for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. We are satisfied that such a system would 
be unworkable in this country, and that it might discourage the 
growth of co-operative self-government, which is the true aim 
of industrial policy (see pp. 179-180). 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE REMUNERATION OF THE WORKER 


The maintenance of the highest practicable level of wages 18 
the common interest of the community, the workers, and tie 
employers. 

This depends primarily upon efficiency in production. While 
the Trade Unions have contributed notably to the improvement 
of conditions, analysis shows that wages advanced most rapidly 
when our productive power was growing fastest, though the 
Trade Unions were then weak; and that the rate of advan e 
slowed down when our relative efficiency in production decreased 
though the Trade Unions were then strong and belligerent. 

There is therefore far more to be gained by labour throu 
co-operation than through conflict. But this involves two thing 
(a) full knowledge of the financial facts in order to ensure that 
the highest practicable rates are fixed and that capital does not 
take more than its share; and (b) the establishment of a wage 
system which will be felt to be just. 

There are three elements in a just wage-system: (a) 
minimum below which no worker should fall; (b) standa 
wages corresponding to the skill and effort required from the 
worker; (c) a variable element (profit-sharing) dependent upon 
the prosperity of the concern in which the worker is employed. — 
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Minimum Wage.—It is impracticable to fix a universal 
tional minimum. We therefore recommend that every properly 
astituted negotiating body should be empowered under proper 
feguards to fix a legally enforceable minimum for its industry. 
We consider that some system of family allowances would 
vide a means of meeting more adequately the needs of the 
orkers. Recognising the difficulties of this device, we recom- 
nd that every negotiating body should be urged to consider 
‘ether and how such a system could be applied in its industry. 

Standard Wages.—The principle that reward should be pro- 
-tionate to skill and effort can often be best met by a system of 
ce-work, fellowship-bonus on time-rates, or other methods 
| payment by results. But no such system can work well 
Less it is based upon consent and open consultation whenever 
ision of rates is necessary. 

Serious disparities have arisen since the War between the 
jiges paid for occupations of corresponding skill in different 
justries. These will only ultimately be remedied by an im- 
h-vement of the rates in depressed industries as and when trade 
hives. But we recommend that the Council of Industry (see 
! »w) should watch the movements of wages in various trades, 
) should direct the attention of negotiating bodies to undesir- 
» disparities. 
Profit-sharing.—We desire to see a wide extension of suitable 
ens of profit-sharing. The primary purpose of such a system 
luld be neither to encourage greater output nor to increase the 
laings of the workers, though these results should incidentally 
low; but to define the principles upon which the wealth created 
4 concern is divided and to give assurance that these principles 
| observed. 
|'In order to secure this object it is essential (a) that the basis 
any scheme should be clearly defined and legally secured; 
that the participants should have access to adequate know- 
Le of the financial facts; (c) that the freedom of the workers 
ald be in no way impaired. 
Vt is not possible to enforce generally any single scheme of 
Whit-sharing, since every scheme must be adjusted to the con- 
Tons of the concern adopting it. But we recommend (a) that 
ain types of large-scale concerns should be required to adopt 
mes; and (b) that the Council of Industry should work out 
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schemes of various types, and should urge negotiating bodies to 
consider what types would be suitable for their industry. 


CHAPTER XVII - 
A PROGRAMME OF INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 


It is the aim of Liberal Policy to bring about the establish- 
ment, in every industry, of a representative regulating body, 
including both employers and workers, for the consideration of 
common interests, and endowed with the power of obtaining, 
under proper safeguards, legal sanction for their agreements. — 

This involves (a) the improvement of existing negotiating 
machinery; (b) the provision of adequate knowledge of the 
financial facts; and (c) the provision of better machinery fot 
central guidance, particularly by the creation of a Ministry 
of Industry, including the powers of the present Ministry of 
Labour, and of a representative Council of Industry working 
in close association with the Ministry. 4 

Negotiating Bodies —lIt is desirable that negotiating bodies 
should include a neutral element, without the power to vote 
except when legal powers are sought; and also in many case 
representative of managerial and technical staffs for consultative 
purposes on subjects other than wage-negotiations. But as this 
involves considerable departure from existing practice, the ques- 
tion of the invitation of such members and of the conditions 
under which they are to act should be left to the negotiating 
bodies themselves. 4% 

Any difficulties affecting the demarcation between organised 
industries should, when necessary, be referred to the Council of 
Industry. q 

Trade Boards.—We recommend that the Trade Board syste 
should be extended to all industries insufficiently organised to be 
able to make and keep general agreements; that such Trade 
Boards should, as now, be constituted by the Ministry, and shoul ¢ 
have power to fix minimum wage-rates enforceable by crimina 
process; that in the fixation of wage-rates above the minimum 
and of other conditions neutral members of Trade Boards should 
be entitled to speak, but not to vote, unless legal enforcement 
was sought; that in such cases enforcement should be by way of 
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vil, not criminal, process; and that all regulations for which 
zal force is sought should be laid before the Council of Industry 
ir review before being endorsed or disallowed by the Ministry. 

Joint Industrial Councils—Joint Industrial Councils should 
encouraged to include in their membership (a) a neutral 
’ment, and (b), where appropriate, representatives of technical 
‘id managerial staffs; but this should be at their discretion. 
ve recommend that the Council of Industry should maintain a 
mel of persons suitable for appointment as neutral members, 

alternatively, should approve persons nominated by the 
uncils. 

We recommend that Joint Industrial Councils should be 
powered to obtain legal sanction for their agreements subject 
the following conditions : 

(a) the proposal for which legal sanction is sought 
should have been supported by a majority on both sides; 

(b) any sections of the industry not represented on the 
Council should have been given an opportunity of presenting 
their views; 

(c) neutral members should have taken part in the dis- 
cussion and voting; 

(d) the Council should be able to show, in making appli- 
cation for the enforcement of wage-rates or conditions, that 
undesirably low wage-rates or bad conditions are prevalent in 
some sections of the industry; and that the rates or condi- 
tions proposed to be enforced are not markedly above or 
below those ruling for occupations of corresponding skill 
| in other industries. 

Applications for legal sanction should be laid before the 
Hancil of Industry for report, together with any criticisms 
}ch may have been made, reasonable opportunity having been 
Men for such criticisms. After receiving a report from the 
Hencil, the Ministry of Industry should be empowered to issue 
Order which, after lying on the table in both Houses of Par- 
Yeent for a defined period, should have the force of law. 
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developed satisfactory negotiating machinery, no attempt 
should be made to interfere with this machinery, but these 


of organised discussion on the lines of the Joint Industrial 

Councils, with power to obtain legal enforceability for thei 

decisions. 

(b) In less organised industries the establishment or re 

vival of Joint Industrial Councils should be stimulated ; or, 

where the organisation on both sides is weak, Trade Boards 

should be instituted with the advice of the Council of 

Industry. a 

Essential Public Services —With a view to the protection of 

the public and the smooth working of industry, it is necessary 

that special safeguards should be taken against interruptions if 

the essential public services, provided that the ultimate right to 

strike or to lock out should not be impaired. . 

For this purpose we recommend: 

(a) that the Council of Industry should schedule the 

essential services, and should request the negotiating bod 

sn each scheduled industry to submit a scheme providi 

(i) a satisfactory system of negotiation, and (ii) adequa 

arantees for its full utilisation; : 

(b) that in these cases the system of negotiation should 

include a reference for report to an impartial inquiry, m 

strike or lock-out to be valid until the report of the inquiry 

had been published ; 7 

(c) that the guarantees might take one or more of 

following forms: (i) the organisation of the workers 

the service concerned on an establishment basis; (ii) appoint 

ments for a term of a month or three months, with penalties 

for breach of contract; (iii) the deposit of forfeitable pledge: 

on either side; (iv) a provision that the privileges of the 

Trades Disputes Act, 1906, should not apply in the case 0) 

stoppages declared before the whole machinery of negotia 

tion had been utilised ; a. 

(d) that in the event of no scheme, or an unsatisfactot 
scheme, being submitted by the industry concerned, 

Council of Industry should itself draw up a scheme 10 

submission to and enactment by Parliament. § 

Provision of Knowledge-——We recommend that it should 
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.e duty of the Ministry of Industry, acting in conjunction with 
¢ Economic General Staff (see above, pp. 117 ff.), to equip all 
*gotiating bodies with adequate knowledge of the financial facts 
ifecting their industries. 

Ministry of Industry—We recommend that the Ministry 
) Labour should be reconstructed under the name of the 

inistry of Industry, taking over the powers of the Home 
fice under the Factory Acts and Compensation Acts, the 
ines Department of the Board of Trade, and such other func- 
ms as may be necessary to bring within the purview of a 
igle ministry all the relations between the State and the or- 
nised bodies of employers and workpeople. 

We also recommend that the Ministry, thus reconstructed, 
ould undertake the duty of advising and stimulating the various 
justries towards co-operative action in the pursuit of efficiency. 

Council of Industry—We recommend the establishment of 
)epresentative Council of Industry, of workable size, in close 


\ 


jsociation with the Ministry of Industry. It should include nine 
Joresentatives of employers and nine of workers together with 
} appointed by the Ministry. The members should be appointed 
a three years, one-third of each category retiring each year, 


| 1 being eligible for reappointment. The Council should meet 
event and regular intervals. 


The Council should— 

(i) report on all applications for compulsory powers, 
whether from Trade Boards or other bodies; 

(ii) keep under continuous review the development of 
consultative machinery in the various industries ; 

(iii) keep under continuous review the movement of 
wage-rates and direct the attention of negotiating bodies 
to undesirable disparities ; 

(iv) present an annual report on these subjects, which 
should be published ; 

(v) give preliminary consideration to measures affecting 
industry proposed to be introduced in Parliament; 

(vi) generally advise the Minister of Industry on all 
matters referred to it by him. 

1 The institution of the Council of Industry should not stand 
he way of the subsequent establishment of a larger National 
ustrial Council, when such a step seemed desirable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE STATUS OF THE WORKER 


It is even more important to create the machinery of organised 
co-operation in the individual factory or workshop than in 
national negotiating bodies. But this must be done (a) without 
impairing the necessary authority and prerogatives of manage 
ment, which would be fatal to efficiency, and (b) without con- 
flicting with the agreements or decisions of national or district 
negotiating bodies. Anything which can be accurately described 
as “ workers’ control” is therefore out of the question. 

The representation of workers upon boards of directors is 
of little value, unless either (a) the workers have an established 
right to a share of residual profits, or (b) the functions of 
direction have been divided as suggested above (p. 91), im 
which case workers might advantageously be represented ups 
a Supervisory Council. 

We regard it as important that there should be permanent, 
regular, and established methods of consultation in every factory 
and workshop of substantial size. We therefore recommend t 
it should be a legal obligation upon every concern employi 
fifty or more workpeople, or, alternatively, upon every conce 
falling under the Factory or Workshops Acts, to establish a 
Works Council. 

The Works Council should include representatives of eval 
important grade or group within the concern, from the manag 
ing chiefs downwards, and it should meet at regular intervals, 

Its functions should be in the main consultative, except t 
its assent should be necessary for works rules; in the event o 
failure of agreement on rules, there should ‘be a reference 
possible to a district negotiating body, with an ultimate appeai 
to the Ministry of Industry. ' 

Every workman should receive, in print or writing, a state 
ment of the conditions of his employment, including the Cone 
ditions on which he may be discharged. 

The rules should provide safeguards against arbitrary die 
missal, without prejudice to the ultimate authority of mana 
ment, and should provide suitable modes of ensuring that— 
discharged workman shall be able to state his case to a high e 
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authority if discharged (a) for a moral offence or (b) for incom- 
petence, and an assurance of some consultation before men are 
selected for discharge on the ground of shortage of work. 

The Works Council should annually receive a statement upon 
the financial condition of the concern as full as would be offered 
#o the shareholders, together with an explanation of its trade 
yrospects. It should also be fully consulted in regard to all 
welfare work, and on schemes for profit-sharing or ownership- 
sharing. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP 


The existing distribution of the ownership of property or 
‘apital in this country is so grossly unequal as to constitute a 
}ocial danger, and to give substance to the complaint that the 
vation is divided into a small owning class and a large working 
| lass. 

It is essential that every possible means should be taken to 
}mend this evil, by bringing about a more general diffusion of 
| wnership. 

| The distribution of wealth has been substantially affected 
y the use of progressive taxation to defray the cost of the 
ocial services. But this has affected income rather than capital. 
lit has, however, helped to bring about an increase of popular 
faving, though not on a sufficient scale to balance the decrease in 
pavestments by the rich. 

| A firm handling of the rights of bequest and inheritance 
hrould contribute to a solution of the problem; but we make no 
}ictailed proposals on this subject, which lies outside our reference. 
| The chief hope of improvement lies in the wider diffusion 
} £ new capital as it is created, (a) by the setting aside of reserves 
} ithin industry, (b) by private saving. 

| It is by the creation of reserves that the major part of indus- 
}ial capital is provided. This is all now assumed to be the 
Wroperty of the existing shareholders. We consider that after 
}xisting capital has received an adequate return, the balance 
sight to be shared with the employees, and that it is best shared 
} the form of capital allotments, which create new ownerships. 
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We recommend that the Council of Industry should do every-_ 
thing in its power to stimulate distributions of this kind, which — 
are already adopted by various concerns. i 

In order to encourage widespread popular saving and invest- - 
ment it is necessary that the banking habit should be greatly” 
extended. We recommend that the stamp duty on cheques for | 
small amounts (which is a strong deterrent) should be either 
abolished or reduced to $d. 4 

Instalment sales of stock by trading companies to their 
employees present some dangers, but they stimulate popular in- 
vestment, and should be encouraged subject to reasonable safe- 
guards which should be devised by the Ministry of Industry or 
the Board of Trade. 4 

Instalment sales of stock to customers, especially by public. 
utility companies, afford another useful method of overcoming 
the difficulty experienced by the small investor in buying stocks.” 

We have elsewhere recommended that the Board of National 
Investment should use all practicable means of enabling small 
investors to purchase Government stock with the minimum of 
trouble. 4 

The growth of investment trusts presents a means of enabling - 
the small investor to distribute his risks and to obtain a better 
return than he can obtain on Government securities. There is 
room for a popular type of investment trust, with a limit to the 
individual investment, the dividends not being subject to deduc- 
tion at the source. Such a system should, however, be care- 
fully regulated, without involving the State in any guarantee. — 

The concurrent pursuit of all these methods should (especially 
if or when prosperity returns) render possible a rapid expansion 
of popular investment, and a wide diffusion of ownership; thus 
enabling the savings of the million progressively to take the place 
of the unspent surplus of the very rich, placing industry upo 1 
a much wider foundation, and bridging the gulf between the 
owning class and the working class. q 
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BOOK 4 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER XX 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


| Unemployment is the gravest of our social maladies, and its 
\leplorable results point to fundamental defects in our social 
order. 

It is necessary to distinguish between (a) normal unemploy- 
ment, due to trade fluctuations, seasonal changes, etc., and (b) 
jvbnormal employment such as we have suffered from since the 
Var, especially in the export trades. 

Normal unemployment can be tempered by a wise regulation 
}£ monetary policy and by forethought in the distribution of 
orders. It can be alleviated by a system of social insurance, 
puch as has been already wrought out, the risks being calculable, 
)nd therefore insurable. 
Abnormal employment ought not to be dealt with by a strain- 
jag of the insurance system, or by poor-relief. The results of 
line attempt to deal with it in this way have been (a) to impair 
Fhe insurance system and to impose an unfair burden upon many 
}adustries ; (b) to break down the poor-law, especially in distressed 
}reas. 
1} We later recommend (Chapter XX XI) that the State should 
issume direct responsibility for the relief of the able-bodied un- 
bnployed. This would render possible the restoration of the 
)nemployment Insurance Scheme to a sound actuarial basis, 
‘ind would make it practicable so to revise the scheme as to 
Vacilitate the mobility of labour instead of discouraging it—a 
ssult highly important at the present time. 

But other methods must be used to relieve the heavy load of 


normal unemployment. 


| 


: 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A PROGRAMME OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The only sound way of dealing with unemployment is vigorous © 
action to redress the balance of our national economic life. Means 
of achieving greater efficiency and effective co-operation (dis- 
cussed in Books 2 and 3) will contribute towards this end, but 
they are not enough. ; 

The existence of a large unemployed labour force should be- 
utilised for the purpose of reconditioning the nation’s capital” 
equipment. It is false economy to withhold the capital outlay 
necessary for this purpose. 

There is an ample supply of capital for this purpose, provided 
that it is rightly guided; even to-day the nation is creating new 
capital at the rate of £500 millions a year. It is sheer waste 
to avoid using a part of this capital for the purpose of utilising 
our labour resources in the improvement of our national equip- 
ment. E 
We propose that a large programme of national development 
should be undertaken, and that, since it would impinge upon 
several departments of State, it should be placed under the control 
of a Committee of the Privy Council, directly responsible to the 
Prime Minister, and to be known as the Committee of National 
Development. 

The Board of National Investment (p. 111) should organise 
the means of financing this policy. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Roaps AND HousING 


A revolution in transport is being effected by the rapid develop- 
ment of road-borne motor traffic. This necessitates a bold recon- 
struction of our road system, the cost of which cannot be faced 
by the existing local road authorities. Failure to meet this need 
handicaps industry and cripples agricultural revival. 

We propose that a large programme of road construction 
should be undertaken, as an indispensable means of equipping 
the nation for its work and at the same time relieving unemploy- 
ment. 
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This programme should be financed (a) by restoring the 

growing revenues of the Road Fund to the purpose for which 
ithey were designed, and, if necessary, by raising a loan on the 
Security of these revenues; (b) by levying betterment taxes on 
land directly benefited by these works. 
) Besides improving the competitive power of the nation, and 
vroviding a large amount of employment, such a programme 
would bring about a better distribution of population and directly 
contribute to the solution of the problems of housing and slum 
clearance. 

Bad housing being a primary cause of inefficiency and a 
‘eavy charge on the social services, we recommend a continuous 
nd comprehensive policy of housing and slum clearance as part 
»f the programme of national development. 

To carry out this policy on a systematic plan, regional authori- 
fies should be established, as advocated in Towns and the Land, 
md they should receive financial assistance, during the period 
jaat works of improvement are maturing, from the Board of 
| Tational Investment. 
| New industrial towns of the garden city type should be 
jireated, planned from the outset for health and efficiency; and 
nder proper safeguards the Board of National Investment should 
2 empowered to guarantee the interest on bonds issued, under its 
oproval, for such purposes. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ELECTRICITY, WATERWAYS, AND Docks 


| A steady and rapid improvement of our electrical supply is 
¥ecessary for the increase of our competitive power. We have 
}llen behind other nations in the equipment of our industry with 
pis kind of power. An ill-advised parsimony in this sphere 
ould be mere folly. 

4 The Act of 1926 marks a step forward, but it has defects. 
any case, the Central Electricity Board ought to be supported 
} the constant and steady backing of Government through the 
Wimmittee of National Development. 

}) Our canal system has largely been allowed to go derelict, 
Nnile continental nations have been showing great energy in 
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developing this cheap method of transport. Little or nothing has — 
been done to give effect to the recommendations of the Canal 
Commission of 1906, or the Departmental Committee of 1920. 

We recommend that this work should be vigorously pushed | 
forward by the Committee of National Development, the canals 
being brought, in seven groups, under the control of public trusts. 

The maintenance of docks and harbours in a state of the 
highest efficiency, and with foresight of future needs, is essential 
for our sea-borne trade. Development is often impeded by a- 
shortage of the revenues of port authorities. The Committee 
of National Development should keep these needs under review, 


and should facilitate financial assistance to port authorities where > 
this is necessary. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND RECLAMATION 


A revival of British agriculture, which is still the greatest 
industry in the country, would not only help to relieve unemploy- 
ment, but would greatly improve our general economic position,” 
(a) by increasing the purchasing power of the home market, and 
(b) by its influence upon the balance of trade in diminishing the 
import of foodstuffs and timber. : 

A far-reaching policy aimed at these ends has already been 
adopted by the Liberal Party. It has three main elements: (a) 
a reform of land-tenure, designed to give greater security to the 
cultivator and opportunities of access to land for the labourer; 
(b) facilities for credit, which should be assisted by the Board: 
of National Investment; (c) improved marketing conditions, 


c 
T 


which would be closely connected with the development oi 
transport. 7 

We recommend that the Committee of National Development 
should make the pressing forward of this policy of revival one 
of its main tasks. 4 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of British land, which could 
be reclaimed by drainage, are left derelict. Great Britain is the 
only country in Western Europe which has no continuous policy 
for reclaiming land, or preventing it from becoming waterlogged. 
We recommend that the working out of such a policy, and the 
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orovision of the necessary capital, should be one of the tasks of 
the Committee of National Development. 

While we import between £40 and £50 millions’ worth of 
imber, and while we have millions of acres suitable for afforesta- 
ion, we are showing immeasurably less energy than France, 
Jermany, Denmark, and Belgium in this field. We recommend 
hat the work now being done by the Forestry Commission should 
ve extended and enlarged under the direction of the Committee of 
National Development. 

The development of rural industries should be an object of 
ational policy, especially as electric power becomes more readily 
vailable. This would help to solve the problem of unemploy- 
tient, and also to bring about a healthier distribution of 
copulation. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE PrRoBLEM OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


) our national outlook. We have analysed the causes of this 
jeuation, and the mistakes of policy on the part of mine-owners, 
jiners, and the Government which have contributed to bring 
| about. 

We have also analysed the proposals of the Labour Party for 
aling with the problem by the nationalisation of the industry, 
hid conclude that these proposals are quite unworkable, and 
jould make the situation worse. 

The mineral royalties should be acquired by the State, and 
}.ced under the administration of an expert body of Coal Com- 
}ssioners, who should use the landlord power to facilitate the 
}organisation of the industry. 

1 The Commissioners should encourage and facilitate amal- 
mations where these were likely to produce increased efficiency ; 
}: purely financial amalgamations, which have in some cases 
}ne harm to the industry, should be prevented. 

} The method of wage-ascertainment should be improved by 
exclusion of small pits from the district ascertainments. This 
huld hasten the closing of uneconomic pits. It should also 
Jensured that all coal transferred by a colliery to an associated 
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concern or a selling agency should be credited at the market price. 

A full system of conciliation and co-operation, including pit- 
committees, district boards, and a national mining council, 
should be set up. 

A National Wages Board, with neutral members, similar to 
that on the railways, should be created; if necessary it should be 
endowed with Trade Board powers. 

Selling agencies to act on behalf of large groups of collieries, 
and other means of improved marketing, should be introduced. 
Those municipalities which wish to do so should be empowered. 
to engage in the retail sale of coal. : 

Every assistance should be given by the State to research in 
the utilisation of coal. 

There is a surplus of about 200,000 miners who have to be 
provided for. The difficult problem of transferring this large 
body of labour should be the special care of the Committee of 
National Development. Recruitment of new labour in mines 
should be restricted. Older workers in the industry should be 
given an opportunity of withdrawing from it on a pension. 
Financial aid should be given for the training of miners for new 
occupations, for the provision of tools, and for the transfer of 
their families. ; 

A contribution towards the cost of these schemes should be 
required from royalty owners, a deduction being made from the 
price paid to them when the State acquires the royalties. : 


CHAPTER XXVI 3 


IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The peoples of the Empire buy more of our goods per head 
than the corresponding peoples of other countries. It is therefore 
our interest, as well as our duty, to do everything possible for the 
development of the Empire. :. 

Our trade with the Empire constitutes about one-third of out 
total external trade. It is impossible for us to adopt any method 
of Empire development which would involve placing barriers im 
the way of the other two-thirds of our trade. 
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The needs of different parts of the Empire vary widely, and 
must be separately studied. 

The Dominions, which include 6 per cent. of the population 
of the Empire, need (1) population, (2) capital, (3) markets, 
ind (4) communications. We have hitherto mainly supplied 
Nl these needs, but in the circumstances of to-day the difficulty 
f doing so is greatly increased. 

In view of the declining rate of increase of our population, 

‘is important that emigration should be systematically en- 
quraged, but the effective co-operation of the Dominions is 
ecessary for this purpose. 
We still use the greater part of our exported capital for im- 
(erial development, and this is greatly encouraged by the privilege 
ff having their stocks treated as trustee securities which the 
mpire Governments enjoy. In view of the stringency of capital 
lapply and our needs for home development, the use of British 
| pital for these purposes ought to be supervised by the Board 
| National Investment. 

We cannot adopt any effective system of preferences without 
veatly increasing the cost of living of our people, and putting 
pstacles in the way of our foreign trade; moreover, such a 
jstem would mainly benefit the Dominions, not India or the 
[her parts of the Empire. 

The needs of /ndia are peace, the allaying of racial discord, 
}d an increase of the prosperity of her impoverished masses. 
l.e needs also a better banking system to overcome the sterilising 
} her capital by hoarding. A liberal political policy, and courage 
| economic development under the egis of Government, are the 
st ways of meeting these needs. 

} The tropical colonies, which can supply many essential needs 
| industry, require to be opened up by the construction of roads 
41 railways. As this can only be done by Government action, 
Board of National Investment -should facilitate loans for 
}h purposes. 

} More attention should be given to research and training re- 
Hiding the conditions and problems of these colonies. 

} It is essential that a liberal policy should be pursued regarding 
Hive rights, and that exploitation should be prevented. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Tue Risinc GENERATION 


It js essential to national efficiency that there should be a grea 5 
improvement in the arrangements by which boys and girls are) 
placed in industry and trained for their life-careers. 3 

Juvenile unemployment is not now a serious problem; nor is 
it likely to become so, owing to the decrease in the number of 
juveniles available for employment due to our shrinking birth- 
rate. But adolescent unemployment, resulting often from lack 
of training and from blind-alley occupations, presents real 
difficulties. 

We regard it as fundamental to social, political, and indus- 
trial progress that the young worker should be treated primarily 
as a citizen and worker in training; he should not be exploited 
because he is cheap. 4 

A marked deterioration takes place in many young workers 
between leaving school and becoming adult. It is essential in 
the national interest that this process should be stopped. q 

The objective of educational policy, to be achieved as condi- 
tions permit, should be to extend the school-leaving age to sixteen} 
to provide an adequate number of secondary-school places; to 
make part-time continued education statutory up to eighteen; 
and to set up efficient arrangements for getting the school produet 
into suitable employment. 

In the meanwhile, it should be made obligatory upon every 
Local Educational Authority to give every child in its area aml 
effective choice between (a) whole-time education up to fifteen 
or (b) part-time education up to sixteen. 4 

Local Education Authorities should provide training for alll 
unemployed boys and girls up to eighteen. The training shou d 
be connected with the work done in day-continuation schools, 
and an out-of-work allowance should be paid on the condition of 
attendance. 4 

The work of placing young people in employment and of 
advising them on the choice of career should be entrusted to t 
Education Authorities, with the advice of the Ministry of 


Industry. 4 
Special provision should be made for youths and young mem 
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mployed in blind-alley occupations. The residential and non- 
esidential training centres already established experimentally 
dould be increased in number, and their curriculum should be 
‘eveloped. Special attention should be given to training for 
york on the land, with a view both to Empire settlement and 
) agricultural revival at home. 

While the hours of work for adults have been generally 
educed, there are many instances in which juvenile and adolescent 
workers are required to work for very long hours, sometimes 
aching seventy or even eighty a week. The maximum work- 
»g week for workers under eighteen should be fixed by law at 
‘orty-eight hours; and to make this provision effective, juvenile 
aployment should in general be prohibited after 6 p.m. 
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NATIONAL FINANCE 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


CuRRENCY AND BANKING 


Inflation and Deflation—The disastrous effects on busi- 
ness both of inflation and of deflation are analysed and illustrated. 
In extreme cases no room for doubt exists as to the relationship 
of cause to effect. In the case of Great Britain the return to 
the gold standard at the pre-war parity has involved a strain, 
about the degree of which opinion differs. q 

International Co-operation —Failing improved methods of 
monetary control, the return of the world to a common gold 
basis may be expected to bring with it a recurrence of some- 
thing resembling the pre-war trade cycle. Having placed ouf 
currency once more on a gold basis, the limits are fairly narrow 
to what can prudently be done within the sphere of national 
policy. We attach, therefore, great importance to the Genoa 
project of international co-operation. The practice of consulta- 
tion between the Governors of Central Banks should be con- 
tinued and extended. But more open methods should be 
employed, since an atmosphere of secrecy is in itself an obstacle 
to the creation of stability and of confidence. j 

The Bank of England.—It should be part of the recog 
nised duty of the Bank of England to regulate the volume « 
credit with a view to the maintenance of steady trade condition 

The formal constitution of the Bank of England should” 
so modified as to emphasise further its character as a national 
institution. 3 
(i) The dividends to the shareholders of the Bank should 


be fixed permanently at their present figure. 
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(ii) The Court of Directors should be reduced in size, 
and the method of appointment and qualifications of directors 
reconsidered. 

(iii) The term of office of the Governor should be fixed 
at five years, renewable for a further five years. 

) (iv) Co-operation between the Treasury and the Bank of 
England should be expressly provided for in the inner 
management of the Bank. 

The Note Issue-—We share the general opinion that the 
jurrency note issue and the Bank of England note issue should 
‘e sooner or later amalgamated on a revised basis. This revised 
vasis should expressly aim at immobilising as little gold as 
|ossible, and at rendering the maximum proportion of our stock 
lvailable to meet an external strain and other international 
| mergencies. 
| ‘We recommend that there should be a public inquiry into the 
lature regulation of the note issue, and that a change should only 
;> made after the matter has been fully and publicly debated. 
| Publicity.—There is need for greater publicity throughout the 
j hole field of finance. Suggestions are made in this connec- 
Son as to the information that should be furnished both by the 
hank of England and by the Joint Stock Banks. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
REFORM OF THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


} The present method of setting forth the Budget and the 
Vational Accounts is ill adapted for bringing to notice the degree 
} economy practised in the public service. 
} The Budget is a purely cash account and permits no distinc- 
Yon between capital items and current items, with the result 
at the Budget revenue in any given year can be manipulated 
} a large scale to suit the book of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
}equer for the time being. Illustrations are given of the scale 
) which items have been brought to account in the Budget which 
}-: not part of the revenue of the year. 
A reform of the national accounts is necessary for intelligent 
ticism by the House of Commons and to secure economy in 
}: right places. 
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We therefore recommend that the Budget should be divided 
in future, into the Cash Account, the Income Account, and the: 
Capital Account, as to which details are given in the text. 

The National Accounts should also afford particulars of our 
total expenditure on social services, showing how far they are 
met out of taxes, how far out of rates, and how far from 
individual contributions. 

There should also be a reclassification of the leading headings 
of expenditure, and the existing distinction between Consolidated 
Fund Services and Supply Services should be revised. q 

With these reforms the House of Commons and the public 
would know exactly how we stand, which at present is difficult 
or impossible. 

It is probable that the true figure saved out of the current 
year's revenue for the discharge of the dead-weight debt has been 
during the last two or three years less than nothing. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE BuRDEN OF NATIONAL TAXATION 


Taxation and National Economy.—A fifth of the national 
income passes every year through the hands of the State. The 
higher the level of taxation for Government expenditure, the 
more important does it become that there should be an atmo- 
sphere of informed criticism and of pressure towards economy. 
Nevertheless, an undiscriminating attitude towards all kinds of 
expenditure alike will do more harm than good. It is useless 
to talk vaguely about reducing expenditure without any clear idea 
in what direction reductions can be made. 3 

The principal field for immediate economies is in the vast 
expenditure upon defence. We conclude that in the case of our 
War Departments a substantial reduction of expenditure, possibly 
amounting to one-third, i.e. £40 millions, should be aimed at, but 
in other directions the amount of practicable economy is not likel y 
to be large. a 

The Effects of Taxation upon Industry. —The handieal 
which our system of direct taxation places on industry are sufii- 
ciently great to raise the standard of scrutiny which it is proper 
to apply to all proposals for additional expenditure. But they 
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are not so great as to justify calling a halt in the development of 
education, public health, and social reform. 

Education and Social Expenditwre—Even from the nar- 
-owest industrial standpoint, we have got good value for the 
public money expended on education and public health over the 
‘ast fifty years. It would be a short-sighted policy to-day to 
sut it down or hold it rigidly in check. 

Moreover, social expenditure on the one hand and the 
«raduated taxation of wealth on the other are the two com- 
jvonent elements of a policy which goes far towards modifying 
‘he distribution of wealth. 

Approaching the subject from this angle, we hold that our 
|-ystem of national taxation is in the main well conceived. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
REFORM OF THE RATING SYSTEM 


Our system of local rating is far more injurious to industry 

aan our system of national taxation. Rates enter directly into 
fae cost of production, they fall most heavily on industrially 
jepressed areas, and they are based on the vicious principle that 
| dustries and businesses should contribute to local expenditure 
. proportion, not to profits made, but to the amount of fixed 
).pital employed. Again, local rates are assessed inequitably as 
|-tween individuals; they fall far more heavily on the poor man 
an on the rich. 
1 Nearly half (45.4 per cent.) of the total sum raised by local 
}tes is spent on Social Services, one-fifth (19.6 per cent.) on 
Jads and bridges, and the remainder (35 per cent.) on Local 
| iministrative Services. Reform must come by disentangling 
ese three types of services and then redistributing the burdens 
hey respectively impose. Under this head our proposals fall 
oo two parts: 


(1) Immediate Reforms 
(a) The relief of the ablebodied poor should be trans- 
ferred from Local Authorities to the State and co-ordinated 
with the existing machinery for administering Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 
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(b) A substantial part of the expenditure on roads which — 
is at present borne by Local Authorities should be trans- _ 
ferred to an augmented Road Fund. 

(c) The present system of grants-in-aid, which is in many © 
respects highly advantageous, should be extended. 

Under these three heads, we anticipate that one-third of the 
present burden of local rates—say £55,000,000 a year in Great 
Britain—would be found suitable, under one head or another, 
for transfer to the Central Exchequer. Steps should, of course, 
be taken to ensure that the relief thus gained should accrue, not 
to the landlord, but to the occupier. 


(ii) Further Reforms 


In addition to the above there are other reforms which should 
be undertaken : 
(a) An alleviation of the burden imposed by the present 
system of rating might be obtained by the rating of Site 
Values. : 

(b) A reform long overdue is the reorganisation of 
rating areas. . 

(c) So far as practicable, it is desirable to concentrate 
relief on industrial, agricultural, and business lands and 
premises, and on working-class dwellings. With this end 
in view, the possibility of differentiating the administrative 
from the social services should be considered, with separate 
administrative and social rates, and graduation of the latter 
in accordance with some test of capacity to pay. 

The rating system of this country is at present a jungle of 
anomalies, complications, and historical survivals. The system of 
national taxation is much more efficiently devised. We there- 
fore consider it better to give such relief as can be afforded to 
local rates rather than to national taxes. 
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Liberal legislation, effects of, 149, 


Licensing Act, 1921; see 
Management Districts. 
Light Railway Acts, advances made, 
102 
Lignite : in Germany, 285, 343 
Lindsay, Mr. Kenneth, 395 n. 
Linlithgow Committee, 331-2 
Livelihood, security of, 148 
Liverpool, port of, 69 
Living, cost of ; see Cost of living. 
Living, standard of; see Standard of 
living. 
Living wage; see, Wage, living. i 
Local Authorities: and limitations of 
profits, 68; expenditure by, 438 
Local Loans Fund, 101-2 F 
Local Loans Stock outstanding, 102 © 
Local rates, 433 ff.; burden of unem- 
ployment, 276; on  shipbuildin 
434; on coal-mining, 435; and cost 
of production, 434, 436; inequality 
of, 436-7; and the working classes, 
436; and income-tax, 437 ; expendi 
ture out of, 437 ff.; increases im, 
since 1913, 433-4, 438; proposals fo: 
reform, 440; readjustment betwe 
rates and taxes, 440; amount to be 
transferred to Exchequer, 444 ' 
Lock-outs, illegal, 217 n. 
Lodz, level of wages, 18 
London and Home Counties, Joint 
Electricity Authority, 70; 
Advisory Committee, 70 
London County Council, 301; 
continued education, 384 ‘ 
London General Omnibus Company 
losses through traffic congestion, 291 
London, level of wages, 18 a 
London Midland and Scottish Rail 
way, 256 ‘a 
London transport system and a publi¢ 
board, 82 y 
Lunacy, expenditure on, out of rates, 
438 J 


State 


M 


Macgregor, Professor D. H., 192 
Machinery : exports of, 23, 320 
“ McKenna ”’ duties, 51 
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sKenna, Right Hon. Reginald, and 
ithe regulation of the Note issue, 416 

ackenzie, Sir William, 176, 178 

scmillan Committee, 341 

s.drid, level of wages, 18 

ilcolm Committee, 380 

wnagement; education for, 130; Insti- 

bute of, 132 

snagerial and technical staffs, 

209 

| uchester Ship Canal Company, 68 
nufactured goods, imports of, 21, 22 

| nufactures, exports of: Britain’s 

| bare, 543 United States’ share, 54; 

xermany’s share, 54; France’s share, 


158, 


14 
| nufactures, U.S. census of, 283 
wketing, 133 ff.; of agricultural 
}oroduce, 292, 331-4; and motor 
| tansport, 332; need for organised, 
227 

‘Bees and Child Abert expendi- 


Stal as expenditure on, 
} ut of rates, 438 
} chanting system, 133 


sey Docks and Harbour Board, 68 
| ‘opolitan Water Board, 69, 70, 


|.n, level of wages, 18 

}ic, prices of, 33 

, John Stuart, 246 

sers’ Federation of Great Britain, 


4 

ers’ Welfare Fund, 354 

es Acts, xxi, 221 

eral Transport, Standing Commit- 
Fe of, 356 

ss Department, Board of Trade, 
I, 286 

}s (Working Facilities and Sup- 
art) Act, 1923, 352 

‘mum wage, 466; universal, 190 ; 
‘\ also Trade Boards. 

Mag Association, recruitment of 
'}) .l-miners, 360 

‘ag Industry Act, 1920, 344, 354 
Wing Industry Act, 1926, 352, 354 
Miter of Mines, 354 
} try of Industry ; 
saistry of. 

v9) try of Labour ; see Labour, Minis- 
of. 


} 32 


see Industry, 


Ministry of Transport; see Roads 
Department. 

Mint, Royal, 67 

Money, effects of war on, Io 

Money, Sir L. Chiozza, 285 

Monopolies, 459; causes of, 93; and 
publicity, 94 

Motor vehicles: increase in numbers, 
287 ; United States of America, 288 ; 
Canada, 288 

Muir, Ramsay, 159 

Municipal sale of coal, 358 

Municipal trading and public con- 
cerns, 76 

Murrell, Mr. Frank, 212 


N 
Nations, League of; see League of 
Nations. 
National accounts, reform of the, 
418 ff., 485 


National bonds, sale of, 258 

National Debt, interest on, 282 

National Development, Committee of, 
286, 316-7, 338 

National development, programme of, 
280 ff., 476-7 

National economy; see 
national. 

National expenditure, analysis of, 427 

National Farmers’ Union, 331 

National Health Insurance, accumu- 
lated bonds, 106, 107 

National income, see Income, national. 

National Industrial Council, 224 

National Insurance Act, 1911, 268, 275 

National Investment, Board of; see 
Board of National Investment. 


Economy, 


National investment bonds ; see 
Board of National Investment, 
national investment bonds. 

National Liberal Federation, 206; 


and distribution of wealth, 247 n. 
National Mining Council, 354 
National savings; see Savings, 

tional. 

National taxation: 
426; and national 
and industry, 426; 
of saving, 432 

National Trust, work of, 304 

National Wages Board, coal industry, 


355 


na- 


and economy, 
income, 426; 
and the volume 
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se 


Nationalisation of coal-mines, Labour 
scheme, 344, 346 ff. 

Nationalisation of industry and direct 
state trading, 76, 457 

Necessitous areas, 441 

Negotiating bodies: in industry, 207 ; 
neutral element in, 208; in or- 
ganised industries, 213 

Neutral members: on Railway Wages 
Board, 164; on Trade Boards, 171 

New capital ; see Savings, national 

Nigeria, British policy in, 378 

Nimmo, Sir Adam, 344 

““ Nominee ”’ directors, 88 

“Normal family,” 190 

Norman, George, 416 

Norway, unemployment, 268 

Note issues, amalgamation of, 415-6, 

485 
Nottingham resolutions, 206 


O 
Occupations: changes in industrial, 
g—I0o ; numbers employed in various 


industries, 319 
Office of Works, 67 
Official publications, price of, 124 
Oil: its challenge to coal, 8; increas- 
ing use of, 15 
Oil fuel, 342 
Old-age pensions, 16 
Open spaces, preservation of, 304 
Opportunity, worker’s lack of, 148 


Organised industries: negotiating 
bodies in, 213; common problem 
of, 214 


Ottawa, level of wages, 18 

Output: restriction of, 146 ff.; and 
efficiency, 195 ff.; factory (United 
States), 283 ; increase in volume of, 
283; net (census of production), 
283 

Overcrowding, 299 

Overseas investment: and the balance 
of trade, 28; and national savings, 
I1O-I, 113 

Ownership : joint, and Works Councils, 
238; popular, 243 ff. 

Ownership sharing, types of, 250 ff. 


P 


Paris, level of wages, 18 
Parks, public ; see Public parks. 
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Parliamentary companies, and Board 
of National Investment, 113 

Payment by results, 193 

Pembroke Dock, 315, 316 

Pensions, war, 282 

Perks, Sir Robert, 295 

Philadelphia, level of wages, 18 

Pick, Mr. Frank, 291 

Piece-rates ; see Wages. 

Piece-work, 193 

Pit Committees, 344 

Pit-props, demand for, 337 

Plantation system, 377 

Poland : level of tariff, 55 ; electricity 
308 

Police and police stations, expenditure 
on, out of rates, 438 

Poor Law: Royal Commission on, 26 
392; breakdown of, 441 

Poor relief: and unemployment, 276-7 i 
expenditure on, out of rates, 438 


; 
! 
4 
: 
q 
4 
. 


outdoor, transfer of cost to E 
chequer, 441 

Population: increase in, 14, 28 
density of, in Glasgow, 299; di 


tribution of, 304-5; distribution 0: 
in Belgium, 304-5; decrease 
rural, 324, 325 j 
Port of London Authority, 68, 70 
Port Trusts, finance of, 315 
Post office, 67 
Post Office Savings Bank, 105 ; devel p 
ment of, 112; deposits in, 254 © 
Post office services, capital resource 
raised for, 1or ‘ 
Prague, level of wages, 18 . 
Preference, fiscal: to Dominions, 374 
3753 inapplicable to India an 
Crown Colonies, 375 
Preston, port of, 69 
Prices, of agricultural produce, 331 fi a 
Printing trades, Joint Industrial Coun 


cil, 173 
Private enterprise, advantages © 
100 “i 
Production, British, volume of, 14, ¥ 
Production, Census of, 283, i 
462; reform of, 124 


Productivity per hour, 17-18 
Profits, distribution of, 348 
Profit-sharing, 198, 249, 466; exten 
of, 198; purposes of, 199; res It 
of, 199 ff. : alleged failure of, 201 
and wages, 201; conditions 0 
201 ff. 


INDEX 


Promotion, and Works Councils, 237 
Property, distribution of, 242 
Protection, 47 ff., 51 ff.; rejection of, 


4 
Psychology, industrial ; see Industrial 
psychology. 
Public Accounts, Select Committee of, 
2 


Public Administration, 68 n. 
Public baths, expenditure on, out of 
rates, 438 
Public boards; see Public concerns. 
Public concerns, 457-8; existing: 
operated by the Central Government, 
67; operated by ad hoc bodies 
(national), 67 ; British Broadcasting 
Corporation, 67 ; Central Electricity 
Board, 67; Forestry Commission, 
- 67; operated by local authorities, 
67 ff.; operated by ad hoc auth- 
orities (local), 68 ; dock and harbour 
undertakings, 68; water boards, 
etc., 69; public bodies in London, 
70 ff. ; companies under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, 70; building 
Societies, 70; companies under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies 
| Acts, 70; co-operative wholesale 
and retail societies, 71 ; agricultural 
production and distributive societies, 
71; Parliamentary companies, 73 ff. ; 
independent undertakings not run 
_ for profit, 74 ff.; characteristics of, 
75; Municipal trading through, 
_ favoured, 76 ; State trading through, 
- opposed, 76; future of, 81-3 
}ablic corporations, 94 ff.; distin- 
) guished from public companies, 95 ; 
_distinguished from private com- 
panies, 95 
'ablic improvements and land values, 
| 295 
)iblic libraries, expenditure on, 438 
Wiblic parks, expenditure on, out of 
} rates, 438 
t blic services, essential, 207, 
470; stoppages in, 215 ff. 
»blic utility undertakings; see 
Gas undertakings; see Electricity 
) undertakings; see Water supply ; 
') see Tramways. 
‘blic Works Loan Board, 102; and 
)advances under the Electric Light- 
-ing Acts, 102; and advances under 
‘ithe Light Railways Acts, 102; and 


215, 


Agricultural Credits Acts, 1923, 102 ; 

and Housing Acts, 102; and Town 

Planning Act, 102; and advances 

under the Tramways Acts, 103 
Publicity, 218, 458 ; need for, 187-8 
Publicity of accounts, 85 ff. 


Q 
Quigley, Mr. Hugh, 308 


R 


Railways, 73, 287; charges and profits, 
73; and Railway Rates Tribunal, 
73; ‘‘ Standard Revenue,” 73 ; and 
Board of National Investment, 113 ; 
trade unionism in, 152; concilia- 
tion machinery in, 164 ff.; stop- 
pages on, 216; loss through traffic 
congestion, 291 ; vicinal, 305 

Railways Act, 1921, 73, 164 

Railways, and road transport: need 
for co-ordination, 293; Parliamen- 
tary Committee, proposed, 293 

Railway Rates Tribunal, 73 

Railway traffic, statistics of, 15 

Railway Wages Board, Central, 164 

Railway Wages Board, National, 152, 
163, 216; neutral element in, 208 

Ramsgate Harbour, 69 

Rates, local, 487 ; proposals for relief 
of, 276; differentiation of, 447-8 ; 
graduation of, 447-8; importance 
of relief of, 449 

Rathbone, Miss Eleanor, 191 

Rating areas, 446 

Rating authorities, 445 

Rating of Land Values Bill, 1924, 445 

Rating of site values ; sce Land values, 
rating of. 

Rating system ; see Local rates. 

Rationalisation, 128 

Raw materials, imports of, 21, 22 

Reclamation, 334 ff.; in other coun- 
tries, 334ff.; acreage needing 
drainage, 335 

Redistribution of wealth, and social 
services, 431 

Regional authorities, proposals for, 301 

Relief of the poor, expenditure on, out 
of rates, 438 

Remuneration ; see Wages. 

Reparations, 28 
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INDEX 


Research, need of, Crown Colonies, 377 

Reserves, industrial, 248, 473 

Reserves of companies; see Com- 
panies, reserves of. 

Restrictive practices, reasons for, 147 

Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 


347 
Riga, level of wages, 18 
Risk, return to, 187 
Road Board, 288 


Road fund, ior, 441; administra- 
tion of, 289; receipts of, 293; 
effects of raid on, 296 

Roads, 287ff., 471; Classification, 
289; mileage, 289; condition of, 
289-90, 292-3; expenditure on, 
290; cost of congestion, 291; 


finance, 293-4; construction of, in 
U.S.A., 294; policy of develop- 
ment, 294; improvement of, and 
housing, 296-7 ; road policy and un- 


employment, 296-7; and Road 
fund, 441; transfer of cost of, to 
State, 442-3 


Roads Department, 67 

Rome, level of wages, 18 

Royal Commissions: on Canals and 
Inland Navigation, 311-2; on Coal 
industry (1919), see Sankey Com- 
mission; on Coal industry (1925), 
see Samuel Commission; on Coast 
Erosion and Afforestation, 336; on 
Land Drainage, report of, 335 

Royalties, coal-mining, 364 

Ruhr Coal Syndicate, 347 

Ruhr occupation, effects on employ- 
ment, 270 

Runciman, Rt. Hon. Walter, 246 

Rural Industries Bureau, 286 

Rural industry, 400 

Russia; percentage of world exports, 
25; unemployment, 268 


S 


Safeguarding of industries, 54 ff. 

Samuel Commission, 341, 344, 351, 
356, 360 

Sankey Commission, 341, 344, 35! 

Saving, incentive to, 246 

Savings Bank, Post Office; see Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

Savings Banks, Trustee ; 
Savings Banks. 


see Trustee 
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Savings Certificates, National, 246, 253, 
258; provision of interest for, 421 
Savings, investment of, 248 


Savings, national, 19, 460; existing 
machinery for investment, 108-9 ; 
distribu- | 


criticism thereof, 110; 
tion between home and overseas, 
110-1; concentration of, 
United States of America, 


283; and national taxation, 432 
School age, raising of, 392 ff. 

School leavers, numbers of, 380 
Schools, secondary, 394; 
to, 380, 395; imcrease in, 394 ff. 
Scientific management, need for, 129 

Secrecy, evils of, 121-2 
Self-government, industrial, 206 
Sewage and refuse services, 
penditure on, out of rates, 438 
Share purchase, employee, 256, 474 
Sharpness Dock undertaking, 69 
“ Sheltered ”’ trades, 185, 196 
workers 


ex- 


in, 9; 


ment in, 274; 
vessels, 314; programme of foreign 
countries, 314 5 


Shipping, effects of war on, II; and 


the balance of trade, 27 
Shops Acts, xix, 167, 221, 388 n. 
Shop steward movement, 226 
Shortage of work and dismissal, 234 
Short time, cotton, 274 q 
Sickness, loss of working time due to, 
145 
Simon, Mr. E. D., 247 
Simon, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 445 
Simplification, 132 
Sinking fund, 105; 
National Investment, 
Colwyn Committee, 114 
Site values ; see Land values. 
Site values, rating of, 445, 488 
Skilled workers, Trade Unions of, 152 
Skill in relation to wages, 192 
Slum clearance, a policy for, 300 
Slums, xvii 
Small-holding Committees, 330 
Small investments, encouragement 0% 


254 ff. 
Office 


and Board of 
114; and 


Small investor, and Post 
Savings Bank, 112 


4 


238i sm 
282 5am 
United Kingdom, estimate for 1924, — 


admissions - 


‘ INDEX 
renee 


ocialism, xx; versus individualism, 
an obsolete issue, xx, 63, 456; 
“ Socialism in our time,’’ 189 
-ocial insurance, effects of, 149 
social. services, 16, 46; expenditure 
on, 245; and the redistribution of 
\wealth, 431 ; and economy, 432 
‘ncial Services Budget, 423 
outh Africa, percentage of world 
exports, 25 
}outh Metropolitan Gas Company, 229 
vith Wales ports and Great Western 
| Railway, 69 : 
suthampton Dock undertaking, 69 
| uthern Railway Company, and Dover 
| Harbour, 69 
vain, level of tariff, 55 
ecialtrades: coal, 30; shipbuilding, 
31; iron and steel, 33; cotton, 36 
}amp, Sir Josiah, 6, 14, 16, 183, 
|244 n., 282 n.; estimate of na- 
| ‘tional income, 283 
} andard of living, 17, 19 
\andard wage, 192 ff., 466 
andardisation, 132 
andards, Bureau of (America), 132 
huple trades, unemployment in, 23, 24 
ate action, scope of, xviii 
j-te Management Districts, 67 
| tionery Office, 67; and price of 
»fficial publications, 124 
| tistics, 462 ; need for improvements 
het, 122; state of, 122 ff.; official 
snaterial unused, 123-4 
) tus, worker’s, 226 ff., 473 
‘Wel industry, reform of, 129 
sckholm, level of wages, 18 
| ikes, illegal, 217 n. 
ar beet traffic, effect on roads, 293 
‘Woer-tax, 432 
| oervisory Council, Joint Stock com- 
J}-anies, 91, 458; suggested institu- 
‘toon of, 91; and representation of 
‘nareholders, 92; and representa- 
»on of workers, 92 
) ply services, 425 
}olus capacity, and the iron and 
| veel industry, 33 
}) olus workers, coal industry, 3 58 ff. 
‘veating,” prevention of, 169 ff. 
} den: percentage of world exports, 


5; level of tariff, 55; Works 
in, 230; electrification, 
percentage of world 


exports, 25; level of tariff, 55; 
electrification, 285; electricity, 308 

System, industrial, complaints against, 
148; future of, 150 


4B 


Tariff reform; see Protection. 

Tariffs, 8, 48 ff.; level of, in various 
countries, 55 

Taxation, national, 426 ff., 486; and 
social expenditure, 430-1; and re- 
distribution of wealth, 431 

Taxation of land values; 
values. 

Taxation, progressive, 245, 473 

Taylor, Messrs. J. T., and J., 250 

“Team spirit,” in industry, 227 

Technical staffs, 209 

Telephones, in rural areas, 333 

Tenure, security of, 327-9 

Thames Conservancy, 70 

“ Third party ’”’ in industry, 158 

Thrift, encouragement of, 246 

Time rates; see Wages. 

Tomatoes, prices of, 332 

Tort, Trade Unions and, 217 

Town Planning Acts, 304; 
Works Loan Board and, 102 

Towns and the Land, 301, 445 

Towns, planning of, 303 

Trade associations, 93 ff., 221, 460; 
defined, 98 ; power to enforce rules, 
99; and Council of Industry, 224 

Trade balance; see Balance of trade 

Trade Board Acts, xxi, 169 ff. 

Trade, Board of, and public corpora- 


see Land 


Public 


tions, 95; and monopolies, 96; 
and trade associations, 98; and 
business statistics, 122; and con- 


ciliation, 171 ; and investment cor- 
porations, 259 

Trade, Board of, Mines Department, 
221, 286 


Trade boards, 169, 189, 207, 220, 
223, 465; enforceability of rates, 
gol, 210; list of, 170n.; develop- 
ment of system, 170; neutral 


element in, 208; extension of, 211 
Trade cycle, 411, 484; and unemploy- 
ment, 272; and Federal Reserve 
Board policy, 411 
Trade depression, post-war, 12, 13 
Trade disputes; see Industrial dis- 
putes. 
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Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 217 

Trade Disputes, etc., Act, 1927, 217 n. 

Trade, Empire ; see Empire trade. 

Trade, export, international compari- 
sons, 25 

Trade, external, distribution of, 368 

Trade Facilities Acts, 103, 286, 295 

Trade, foreign, changes in, 21 ff., 454 

Trade, international, 9, II, 25; es- 
sential conditions of, 47 ff. 

Trade, restraint of, 159 

Trade Union Congress, and coal in- 
dustry, 344 

Trade union law, 159; proposed Com- 
mission on, 217 

Trade Unions, 7, 16, 151 ff., 464, 
466; membership of, 153-4; con- 
solidation in, 154; revenue of, 155; 
expenditure of, 157; powers of, 
157; legal position, 159; growth 
of, 184; and efficiency, 185 ff. ; and 
essential services, 217; aud factory 
organisation, 226 

Traffic Advisory Board, London and 
Home Counties, 70 

Traffic census, results of, 288 

Training centres, unemployment, 399 

Training, juvenile, 383 

Tramway Acts, advances under, 102 

Tramway undertakings, by local 
authorities, 68 ; companies, 73 

Transference of workers, 44 

Transport, 287 ff. 

Transport, disputes in, 144 

Transport, Ministry of, 286 

Transport, road, effects of, 15 

Transport services, unemployment in, 
2 

Recoury. capital expenditure financed 
through, Io1 

Treasury Note issue ; see Note issues. 

Trustee Acts, 104, 373-4 

Trustee loans, overseas, 104, 373-4 

Trustee savings banks, deposits in, 105, 
254 

Trusts, 93 ff., 459 

Trusts, Committee on ; see Committee 
on Trusts. 
Trusts Tribunal, 96; and monopolies, 
96; and Public Corporations, 96 
Tuberculosis, death-rates; see Vital 
statistics. 

Tuberculosis, expenditure on, out of 
rates, 438 

Tyne Improvement Commission, 68 
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U 


Underground railways, effects 
land values, 295 

Unemployment, xvii, 267 ff., 475; im 
export industries, 23; geographical 
distribution, 24; loss of working- 


towards, 148; effects of, 
foreign countries, 268 ; 
270 ff.; and poor relief, 271 ; 
of, 271; seasonal, 272-3; the um 
employable, 273-4 ; abnormal, 274; 
unemployability, 274; in various 
industries, 274; mining industry, 
274; benefit paid, 277; an oppor- 
tunity for reconstruction, 284; 
reduced by better housing, 297; 
agriculture and, 321 ff.; juvenile, 
381 ff., 482 a 
Unemployment insurance, 15, 176, 
275 ff.; statistics, classes excluded, 
271; system, criticisms of, 277; im 
Germany, 277-8 ; 3 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, 220, 
382; standard benefit, condition 
of obtaining, 278; extended benefit 
conditions of obtaining, 278; Act 
of 1927, changes effected by, 278; 
278n., 279; alternative employ- 
ment, 278-9 ; occupational mobility 
and, 278-9; benefit, statutory con- 
ditions of, 278-9 ‘ 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, 106 
275; contributions to, 277 
Unemployment, National Insura 
Act, 1911, 275 
United Kingdom, percentage of wor! 
exports, 25; level of tariff, 55 } 
United States, 15; industrial progr 
of, 8; percentage of world expo 
25; factory output per head, 39 
real wages, 39; as Free Trade ar 
50; manufactures, exports, 
level of tariff, 55; piece-work 
I94; unemployment, 268; rate 0 
savings, 282; census of manu 
tures, 1925, 283; factory outpu 
per head, 283; increase in ho: S( 
power, 283; highways, 291-2 ; 
penditure on roads, 294 ; electri 
308; export trade, 369; emi 
tion, 371, 372 
Universities, and business, 130 
Utilisation of coal, improvement of, 35 
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Walder scheme, 252 

‘Van boys, etc., Committee on employ- 

- ment of, 387 

\Venereal diseases, expenditure on, out 
of rates, 438 

Wibart, Mr. H. H. R., 

Vickers, chairman of; 
General Sir Herbert. 

‘Victorian age, 127; characteristics of, 

5-6 

| Vienna, level of wages, 18 

| Vital statistics: town and country, 

298; London boroughs, 298-9; 

Glasgow, 299 


192 nN. 
see Lawrence, 


W 


| Vage-earners: economic position of, 
| 15; proportion in trade unions, 153 
) Vage pools, 191 
) Vage rates: skilled, 17; unskilled, 17; 
determination of, 168 ff.; minimum, 
169, 212; adjustment of, 193 
Wage: reductions, rejections of, 46; 
system, elements of a sound, 188; 
i living, 189 ; minimum, 189 
)7ages: comparative, xviii; compara- 
) tive levels of real in Britain, Gian 
1925, 15; proportion of national 
| income paid in, 15; international 
comparisons of relative, 18; real, 77; 
} and demand, 182; and _ profits, 
182 ff.; growth of, 183; and effi- 
ciency, 185; standard, 192; time- 
and piece-rates, 193; and foreign 
‘competition, 197 
} akefield, Gibbon, 371 
ar: economic tendencies preceding, 
8-9; effects of, 8-10; industrial 
} effects of, 9 ff. ; consequences of, 269 
) ashington (Hours) Convention, 167, 


j}ater boards, 69 
J ater companies, 73 


Water supply : 
companies, 73 ; 
of rates, 438 

Wealth: national, 14; 

282-3 

Webb, Rt. Hon. Sidney, 228 

Welfare work, and Works Councils, 237 

Welwyn, 302 

Whitley, Rt. Hon. J. H., 172 

Whitley Committee, 210; and Works 
Councils, 231 

Whitley Councils ; 
Councils. 

Whitleyism, 172 ff., 465, 469; 
cesses and failures, 174 

Widows, Orphans and Old Age (Con- 
tributory) Pensions Act, 1925, Equal- 
isation Fund, 106 

Women and children, 
hours, 167 

Wool, percentage of U.K. exports, 23. 

Worker, human needs of, 188; status. 
of, 226 ff. 

Workers: and control, 228; juvenile, 
380 ff. 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 221 

Workmen directors, 228 ff. 


local authority, 68 ; 
expenditure on, out 


growth of, 


see Joint Industrial 


suc- 


limitation of 


Works Councils, 230 ff., 472; forms. 
of, 230i.) in) ’Germany,.) 230; 
statutory, 231 ff.; and publicity, 


235; and agreed rules, 238 

World Economic Conference (Geneva, 
1927), 25, 49, 320, 321; resolu- 
tions of, 49, 50; and freer trade, 49, 
50; report of, and British com- 
mercial policy, 51 

World export trade, 25, 54 

World Power Conference, 1925, 342 


6 
Young person, definition of, 388 n. 


Z 
Zuyder Zee, reclamation of, 334, 333: 
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